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PREFACE 


The  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project,  a  project  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  was  inaugurated  to  produce  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
persons  instrumental  in  the  political  and  judicial  scene  during  the  Warren 
Era  in  California.   Focusing  on  the  years  1925  to  1953,  the  interviews  are 
designed  not  only  to  document  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  but  to  gain 
new  information  on  the  social  and  political  changes  of  a  state  in  the 
throes  of  a  depression,  then  a  war,  then  a  postwar  boom. 

Because  of  the  age  of  many  of  the  memoirists,  efforts  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  project  have  been  centered  on  capturing  as  many  accounts  on 
tape  as  possible.   The  interviews  that  were  transcribed  in  this  phase, 
including  those  in  the  present  volume,  have  been  checked,  emended  by  the 
memoirist,  final  typed,  indexed,  and  bound  with  pictures  and  other 
supporting  information. 

The  interviews  have  stimulated  the  deposit  of  Warreniana  source 
material  in  the  form  of  papers  from  friends  and  aides,  old  movie  newsreels, 
video  tapes,  and  photographs.   This  rapidly  expanding  Earl  Warren  Collec 
tion,  added  to  the  Bancroft  Library's  already  extensive  holdings  on  20th 
Century  California  politics  and  history,  provides  a  rich  center  for  research. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Project  has  been  financed  by  an  outright  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  by  gifts  from  local  donors 
interested  in  preserving  data  on  Warren  and  his  California  era,  and  by 
additional  funds  offered  by  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  on  a 
matching  basis.   Contributors  to  the  Project  include  the  former  law  clerks 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  the  Cortez  Society,  and  many  longtime  supporters 
of  "The  Chief."  The  Friends  of  the  Bancroft  Library  were  instrumental  in 
the  fund  raising  and  supplemented  all  local  contributions  from  their  own 
treasury. 

Amelia  R.  Fry,  Director 

Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project 


1  July  1970 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
May  23,  1989 

Merrill  F.  Small 

Merrill  F.  (Pop)  Small,  a  highly 
regarded  journalist,  past  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub 
lishers  Association  and  onetime 
aide  to  former  Governor  Earl  War 
ren,  died  of  natural  causes  in  Santa 
Rosa.  He  was  87. 

Mr.  Small  was  a  manager  for 
Shell  Oil  Co.  in  San  Francisco  until 
1930,  when  he  purchased  the  Flu 
mas  National  Bulletin  in  Quincy,  lat 
er  changing  the  name  to  the  Feath 
er  River  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Small,  who  once  managed 
the  Marin  Journal  newspaper,  sold 
the  Quincy  paper  in  1944  and  moved 
to  Sacramento  to  serve  as  Governor 
Warren's  traveling  and  departmen 
tal  secretary. 

In  1948,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
former  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel 
as  an  administrative  aide.  He  later 
became  the  senator's  Northern  Cali 
fornia  representative  before  retir 
ing  in  1963. 

Mr.  Small  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  of  Santa  Rosa;  a 
daughter,  Connie  Foster  of  Carmi- 
chael;  sons  Will   of  Sacramento, 
;  John  of  Citrus  Heights  and  Robert 
'of  New  Zealand;  five  grandchild 
ren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

At  Mr.  Small's  request,  no  fu 
neral  services  will  be  held. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Merrell  F.  Small  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Of 
fice  in  order  to  record  his  close  working  relationship  with  Earl  Warren 
as  an  administrative  secretary  in  the  governor's  office  from  19*4-5  to 
1953,  and  his  observations  of  the  broad  sweep  of  California  affairs 
from  his  earlier  years  as  an  upstate  newspaper  publisher,  as  well  as 
selected  events  in  Washington  where  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  Chief 
Justice  while  serving  as  administrative  aide  to  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel. 


Time  and  Set 
ting  of  the     M*"*  SmaH  was  interviewed  on  February  21+,  March  lo,  and 
Interviews'     April  8,  1970,  and  January  17,  1971  in  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  in  Berkeley.  On  his  first  visit,  he 
startled  Project  Director  Amelia  Fry  and  interviewer 
Gabrielle  Morris  by  his  physical  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Warren,  a  circumstance  he  expands  on  in  the  manuscript. 
"Pop,"  as  he  had  been  dubbed  by  fellow  Rotarians  in 
Quincy,  California,  and  was  known  as  thereafter  to  all 
his  friends  and  colleagues,  promptly  became  a  major 
adviser  and  contact  man  for  the  project,  sharing  with 
ROHO  the  background  research  he  had  begun  for  a  book  on 
California  political  history. 

The  first  interview  began  in  the  ROHO  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Bancroft  Library  with  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs. 
Morris  presenting  general  background  questions.  Miss 
Helen  MacGregor,  who  had  been  Warren's  personal  secretary, 
joined  the  group  for  lunch  and  the  interview  continued  in 
her  home  in  Oakland  with  discussion  of  council  meetings, 
appointments,  citizen-participation  conferences,  and  other 
administrative  techniques  they  felt  were  used  with  particu 
lar  effectiveness  by  Governor  Warren.  Miss  MacGregor 's 
own  interview  in  this  series  gives  further  information 
on  these  points  as  well  as  on  her  earlier  work  with 
Warren  while  he  was  district  attorney  and  attorney  general. 

On  March  18,  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mr.  Small  discussed  political 
campaigning  in  general  and  "Pop's"  various  colorful 
experiences  in  traveling  with  Warren.  The  April  8  inter 
view,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Morris,  concentrated  on  Mr.  Small's 
work  with  departmental  directors  of  public  health,  mental 
health,  and  education.  That  afternoon,  former  state 
public  health  director  Malcolm  Merrill  was  also  present 
for  a  relaxed  session  of  shop  talk  about  public  health 


activities  in  California  and  the   contrast  with  govern 
ment  in  Washington  where  both  men  later  served.     This 
portion  of  Mr.  Small's  interview  can  be  found  as  an 
appendix  to  Dr.  Merrill's  own  memoir,   "A  Director 
Reminisces"        in  Earl  Warren  and  the  Development  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

After  these  interviews  were  transcribed  and  rough-edited 
by  Mrs.  Morris,  with  some  rearrangement  to  maintain  con 
tinuity,  Mrs.  Fry  recorded  a  final  session  with  Mr.  Small 
concerned  with  his  personal  life,   from  his  family's  move 
from  Maine  to  California,  through  his  youthful  exploits  as 
a  wireless  telegrapher,   and  into  a  career  as  a  newspaper 
man  in  Northern  California,   after  which  he  became  a  United 
Press  correspondent  covering  Sacramento.     Here  it  was  his 
vivid  coverage  of  the  19^5  health  insurance  legislative 
battle  that  won  him  a  place  on  Warren's  staff.     This  ses 
sion  was  inserted  in  its  logical  place  in  the  transcript 
and  the  entire  manuscript  was  reviewed  by  its  author,  who 
made  minor  technical  revisions  and  verified  specific  names 
and  dates . 

During  the  months  spanned  by  the  interviews,  Mr.  Small 
was  also  writing  his  own  book,  Politics  Is  Fun,  portions 
of  which  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Sacra 
mento  Bee.     Copies  of  all  these  manuscripts  will  be 
deposited  in  the  Earl  Warren  Archive  in  the  Bancroft 
Library.     In  conjunction  with  the  oral  history  memoir, 
these  manuscripts  provide  a  wide-ranging  anecdotal  flow  of 
camera-like  observations  of  the  climate  of  events  in  the 
forties,   a  time  when  new  ideas  were  afoot  in  government 
and  the  system  was  still  simple  enough  to  know  most  of  the 
major  participants  personally. 

A  warm  and  friendly  man,   "Pop's"  generosity  in  expanding 
on  the  personal  satisfaction  of  working  with  Warren  and 
participating  in  his  development  over  the  years  gave  the 
project  staff  a  very  real  sense  of  the  high  moral*  and 
purpose  that  then  emanated  from  the  governor's  office. 
Evident  throughout  the  volume  are  his  great  devotion  to 
Warren  and  his  longstanding  friendships  with  many  members 
of  the  governor's  official  family. 

Gabrielle  Morris, 

17  March  1972  Interviewer 

U86  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


PERSONAL  MATTERS 


Small  Family  Background 


Morris:     Tell  us  about  your  origins. 

Small:       My  grandfather  came  out  to  California  for  his  health—he  thought. 

Morris:     From  Maine. 

Small:       From  Bath,  Maine.     Daniel  Small.     With  his  fanily  he  went  from  New 
York  on  a  sailing  vessel  to  Panama.     And  he  and  ray  two  uncles,  who 
were  then  about  lU,   or  so,  walked  across  the  Isthmus,   and  Grandma 
Small  and  my  aunt     rode  mule. 

And  then  they  took  another  ship,   another  sailing  vessel,  from 
the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  whole  trip  took  only  three 
weeks  1     From  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Morris:     That's  just  incredible.     When  was  this? 

Small:       1867.     Must  have  had  fair  weather  all  the  way,  and  it  only  took  a 
couple  of  days  to  cross  the  Isthmus.     You  know,  you  always  regret 
you  didn't  pay  more  attention,  and  Grandma  used  to  talk  about  those 
days  and  I  was  bored.     In  any  case  Grandfather  established  a  boat 
yard  in  Oakland  at  the  foot  of  Seventh  Street,  which  is  not  now 
exactly  the  most  elite  neighborhood  in  Oakland. 

My  father  was  born  near  the  foot  of  Seventh  Street — the  boat 
yard  wasn't  far,   in  any  case.     When  Papa  was  19>  his  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  little  Universalist  church  in  Oakland,  which  I  think 
is  still  in  existence — I  don't  know  for  sure,  or  it  may  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Unitarians.     She  sent  him  back  to  St.  Lawrence  Uni 
versity,  to  become  a  minister.     His  first  church  was  at  North  Anson, 
Maine.     He  boarded  with  the  widow  Dinsmore,  who  had  two  lovely 
daughters,  one  of  whom  became  my  mother — Alice  Dinsmore  Small. 

Morris:     That's  a  lovely  American  story — it  really  is. 


Small: 


Morris: 
Small: 


Fry: 
Sr.all: 


Fry: 
Small: 


They  knew  each  other  two  years  when  they  married.     My  older  brother 
was  born  a  year  later.     Three  and  a  half  years  later  I  came  along 
in  Gardiner.     Papa  got  a  little  better  job  down  there—he  only  got 
$50  a  month  at  North  Anson. 

Yes,  ministers  are  never  paid  very  well,   are  they? 

I  don't  know  how  they  did  it.     My  parents  raised  five  children  on 
that   salary. 

At  least  we  grew  up.     Three  of  us  were  born  back  there.     We 
came  to  California  by  way  of  Oregon.     But  that's  how  I  happened  to 
be  born  in  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Kenneth  was  my  brother,   a  year  younger.     When  he  was  six  weeks 
old  we  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon.     Mother  carried  him  west  in  a 
market  basket,  he  was  so  tiny.     He  was  a  preemie,  born  exactly  a 


year  after  I 
May. 


was,  in  fact,  a  couple  of  weeks  before,  on  the  8th  of 


So  he  was  six  weeks  old  and  — 

I  was  a  little  over  a  year,  yes.  We  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon  in 
the  summer  of  1902.  My  father  was  "called"  to  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Portland,  where  he  was  minister  for  four  years,  but  his 
entire  object  was  to  get  back  to  California,  and  so  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  Santa  Paula  Universalist  Church  invite  him  in  1906  to  come 
there.  Santa  Paula.  Ventura  County. 

We  went  down  to  Santa  Paula  in  April  of  1906,  and  came  through 
here,  the  Bay  Area,  about  a  week  after  the  earthquake -fire  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  one  of  my  earliest  memories.  I  was  five.  My 
father's  two  brothers  and  sister  still  lived  in  Oakland.  Of  course 
this  is  where  he  started,  and  was  back  after  an  absence  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  years.  We  stopped  to  visit  Uncle  Fred  and  Uncle  Hervey 
and  Aunt  Kate.  I'll  never  forget  ...  my  father  came  over  to  San 
Francisco  to  see  the  ruins  and  came  back  and  told  us  how  terrible 
it  was.  It  made  a  very  deep  impression  on  me.  Then  we  went  to 
Santa  Paula  where  I  grew  up,  more  or  less,  until  I  was  fourteen, 
the  year  I  graduated  cum  laude  from  Santa  Paula  grammar  school, 
which  is  my  alma  mater. 

Oh  really?  Do  they  have  cum  laude  graduates? 

I  don't  know  if  they'd  claim  me,  but  it's  my  alma  mater, 
[laughter]  My  father  was  minister  of  that  church  for  about  six 
years.  Then  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  trustees  because  he  was  a 
socialist.  He  thought  Eugene  Debs  was  3  great  guy.  I  think  the 


Small:       right  wing  was  in  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,   so  he  was  noti 
fied  that  his  tenure  would  not  be  extended  beyond  1911,  I  think  it 
was,  but  that  there  was  an  opening  in  Vermont.     Looking  at  it  now 
it  would  have  been  all  right  with  me  if  we'd  gone  back  there,  but 
he  didn't  think  so.     He  quit  the  ministry. 

While  he  was  minister,   one  of  my  official  jobs  was  to  pump  the 
old  organ,  up  on  the  platform.     We  didn't  have  electric  organs  in 
those  days. 

Fry:  Was  that  a  foot  pump  or  a  hand  pump? 

Small:       No,  it     was  a  hand  pump  with  a  long  handle  that  stuck  out  in  back, 
and  went  up  and  down  to  put  the  air  into  the  bellows.     Then  the 
man  out  in  front  would  bring  out  the  squeaky  notes  for  the  hymns, 
you  know.     I  think  the  music     actually  was  quite  good. 

My  Dad  was  quite  a  fellow.     He  would  have  made  a  lot  better 
mechanic  than  he  was  minister,   although  he  was  good  at  that  too. 
He  had  a  good  brain.     He  was  a  pretty  good  preacher,   as  they  used 
to  call  the  minister.     Often  he  had  a  very  limited  audience, 
Christmas  and  Easter  being  the  usual  exceptions,   as  they  still  are. 
But  I'll  never  forget,   after  he  was  told  that  he  was  through  there, 
on  his  last  Sunday  the  church  was  filled.     Lots  of  people  were  sorry 
he  was  leaving.     The  trustees  were  there,  including  old  George 
Ruggles,  who  was  president  and  the  guy  who  canned  him.     My  Dad  came 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  in  his  Prince  Albert  coat  and  stand- 
up  collar,   and  he  said,   "I'm  going  to  give  you  hell  this  morning." 
I'll  never  forget  it!     I  was  shocked,  you  know,  using  this  word  in 
the  church.     I  was  brought  up  differently,  by  him.     "I'm  going  to 
give  you  hell  this  morning."     I  guess  he  did—about  narrow-mindedness 
and  so  forth. 

He  refused  to  go  back  east  again.     No  sir.     No  more  snow  for 
him.     He  borrowed  $2500  from  a  wealthy  relative  in  Milwaukee  and  put 
it  down  on  a  little  eight-acre  ranch,  they  called  it,   and  tried  to 
raise  chickens.     All  preachers  think  they  can  make  a  lot  of  money 
raising  chickens,  you  know.     And  they  all  go  broke,  just  like  he  did. 

Fry:  Is  this  ranch  still  in  Ventura  County? 

Small:       Santa  Paula,  yes.     Incidentally,  that's  when  I   started  my  writing 

career.     I  guess  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,   and  Mr.  Webster  used 
to  hold  a  bible   achool  Sunday  afternoons  on  the  front  porch  of  the 
Iresbyterian  church.     The  different  sects  in  those  days  were  pretty 
doggone  narrow,   and  restricted  in  their  attitudes.     You  had  the  per 
fect  religion,  and  theirs — there  waa  something  wrong  with  theirs, 
you  know.     So  we  didn't  have  too  much  truck  with  the  others,  but  Mr. 
Webster  had  kids  from  all  the  churches.     He  didn't  pay  any  attention 


Small:       to  what  church  you  came  from,  he  just  had  bible  class  for  any 
youngster  who  wanted  to  take  part .     The  reward  for  completing 
the  course,  which  was  a  few  weeks  I  suppose,  was  a  tallyho  trip. 
A  tallyho  was  a  big  high  wagon  drawn  by  about  four  horses.     And 
the  popular  route  then  was  from  Santa  Paula  to  Ojai,  to  Ventura, 
and  then  back  to  Santa  Paula,   a  trip  of  about  20  miles  altogether. 
We  used  to  call  it  "the  triangle."     This  was  a  big  deal.     It  took 
nil,  day.     Now  you'd  cover  it  in  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  (if  you 
wanted  to  take  it).     But  Mr.  Webster  hired  this  tallyho,   and  took 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  kids  on  this  trip,   and  we  had  a  great  day. 
Coming  back  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  said,   "Now--"  —oh.     He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Santa  Paula  ghronicle,  which  was  then  a  weekly 
newspaper.     Coming  back  to  Santa  Paula  in  the  dusk,  he  said,   "I 
want  you  boys  to  write  about  the  day  we've  had,   about  this  trip, 
and  the  one  who  writes  the  best  one,  I'll  print  it  in  my  paper, 
and  pay  him  25  cents."     So  I  turned  one  in,   and  it  was  printed. 
Then  a  week  or  so  went  by,   and  I  didn't  hear  from  the  pay  office. 
So  I  marched  right  up  to  the  Santa  Paula  Chronicle  and  Mr .  Webster 
was  coming  out  the  door,  and  I  stuck  out  my  hand  and  asked  him  for 
my  25  cents.     I'm  sure  he'd  forgotten.     I  don't  think  he  was  try 
ing  to  go  south  on  me!     He  paid  me  my  25  cents.     It  was  the  first 
money  I  ever  made  as  a  professional  writer. 

Fry:  That  was  your  first  attempt  too!     That's  a  pretty  good  record. 

Small:       But  I  didn't  know  for  many,  many  years  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
turned  in  an  article,     [laughter]     Sure  I  won!     I  was  the  only  com 
petition.     Only  got  two  bits,   at  that. 

Fry:  About  how  old  were  you  then? 

Small:       I  was  maybe  about  twelve.     And  then  there  was  a  county-wide  essay 

contest.     The  subject  was  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of 
America.     This  was  a  serious  undertaking.     I  think  I  was  in  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.     I  won  second  place  in  that  contest, 
and  a  little  girl  up  in  Piru,  near  Fillmore,  won  first  place.     She 
got  twenty-five  bucks.     I  got  fifteen.     We  were  still  on  the  ranch, 
so  it  must  have  been  about  1913.     When  I  won  that,  that  was  the 
Christmas  fund  that  year.    We  just  weren't  doing  very  good.     I  bought 
the  Christmas  presents.     It  was  probably  a  pretty  terrible  selection. 
I  remember  I  gave  each  of  my  two  brothers  a  red  bandana,   and  gave  my 
self  one.     I  do  remember  giving  my  father  the  little  statue,   "See  no 
evil,   speak  no  evil,  hear  no  evil." 

Fry:  Oh,  the  little  monkeys. 

Small:       The  three  monkeys.     I'm  pretty  sure  he  was  disappointed,  or  thought 
I  was  trying  to  tell  him  something,  which  of  course  I  wasn't. 


Small:        Those  were  pretty  tough  times,   I  tell  you.     We  had  a  cow  and  con 
sumed  an  awful  lot  of  milk.     We  had  bread  and  milk  an  awful  lot, 
I  remember  that.     Bread  and  milk.     Yes,  that  was  a  good  part  of 
our  diet. 

This  gal  who  loaned  us  $2500  was  worth  forty  million.     I'm 
sure  she'd  have  sent  more  if  we  had  asked  for  it.     This  was  a  loan 
to  my  father.     He  never  paid  it  back  but  it  was  a  good  faith  loan. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Dinsmore.     She  married  a 
fellow  who  made  Uo  million  bucks,  from  despoiling  Wisconsin.     He 
was  a  lumber  baron — there  are  no  forests  up  there  now  because  of 
him  and  others  like  him.     He  left  a  very  large  estate.     As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  when  my  father  became  ill,   she  put  him  and  my  mother 
on  her  pension  list.     I  have  an  aunt  in  Texas  who  moved  from 
Massachusetts  to  get  out  of  the  cold  weather.     She's  living  in  a 
rest  home  near  Dallas,  96  years  old,   and  still  gets  money  from  that 
estate— and  my  mother  did,   as  long  as  she  lived,  $200  a  month. 

Fry:  Who  was  her  husband? 

Small:       His  name  was  Charles  G.  Norris. 

Fry:  Did  you  have  other  brothers? 

Small:       Yes,  there  were  three  after  me.     Kenneth  was  the  tot  that  was 

brought  out  from  Maine  in  a  basket.     Another  brother  was  born  in 
Portland,  named  Bryant,  and  in  Santa  Paula  my  mother  had  her 
fifth  child,  who  was  stillborn,   and  then  in  Glendale  my  baby 
brother  who  was  16  years  younger  than  I.     His  name  was  Norris. 
Incidentally,  Mrs.  Norris  thought  she  was  putting  him  through  USC. 
She  set  up  a  fund  for  a  four-year  education  in  accounting,   and  he 
finished     three  years  and  used  the  last  year's  tuition  to  buy  him 
self  a  car.     He  never  got  his  degree.     But  he's  been  pretty  suc 
cessful  in  spite  of  that. 

So  there  were  five  of  us. 

Fry:  That  must  have  really  been  a  scratch  existence. 

Small:       Oh,  we  were  very  poor. 
Fry.  What  was  the  quality  though  of  your  existence?     I  often  wonder — 

Small:       Well,  we  were  quite  a  close  family.     My  father  was  a  little  bit  of 
an  introvert.     I  suppose  part  of  his  need  was  to  withdraw  and  think 
out  his  sermons  every  week.     I  know  we  were  made  to  tiptoe  on  Satur 
days  while  he  was  in  his  study.     Boy,  you  slam  the  door  and  you'd 
get  the  works  from  Mama,   a  boxed  ear  or  a  scolding.     Being  four  boys, 
there  was  a  lot  of  hand-me-down  clothing  from  one  to  the  other,   for 
instance,   and  a  lot  of  patching.     My  mother  didn't  have  very  much. 
She  didn't  care.     She  was  very  devoted  to  my  father.     They  were  mar 
ried  52  years  when  he  died.     And  to  her  children.     She  was  very  un 
complaining. 


Fry:     She  must  have  been  terribly  worried. 

Small:   No,  she  took  it  in  stride.  She  was  really  wonderful. 

Fry:    Well,  did  all  the  kids  stay  in  school? 

Small:   My  older  brother  was  in  his  second  year  in  high  school  when  the 
chicken  business  failed,  and  he  went  to  work  in  Santa  Paula.  My 
Dad  was  offered  a  job  in  La  Habra,  at  a  citrus  packing  house,  as 
an  assistant  superintendent,  but  he  couldn't  get  along  with  the 
boss,  and  quit  after  a  year  and  went  to  Glendale.  That  was  in 
1916,  and  things  were  tough.  It  was  not  a  prosperous  time.  Jobs 
were  hard  to  find,  and  ray  father  had  no  particular  skill.  He  got 
a  job  digging  graves  up  at  Forest  Lawn.  I  didn't  know  this  until 
just  a  few  years  ago.  My  brother  told  me,  my  brother  Bryant.  I 
didn't  stay  in  the  family  very  long  after  that,  I  went  to  work. 

We  went  to  Glendale  from  La  Habra  in  1916,  it  was  in  April, 
towards  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  in  high  school.  I  went  those 
few  months  to  Fullerton  High  School,  which  served  La  Habra,  then 
a  very  small  town.  When  we  went  to  Glendale,  there  were  only  three 
or  four  or  five  weeks  to  go  in  the  term,  there  was  no  money  in  the 
house,  and  so  my  Dad  took  me  and  my  older  brother  into  the  Western 
Union  and  got  us  jobs  as  messenger  boys.  He  said,  "Now,  you'll  go 
back  to  school  in  the  fall."  I  never  did.  I  never  did. 


Wireless  Telegrapher 


Small:   I  got  intrigued  with  telegraphy.  They  had  a  class  in  the  basement 
where  we  used  to  change  our  uniforms,  the  Western  Union  main  office 
on  Spring  Street,  6lO  South  Spring.  (l  do  remember  some  things!) 
A  fellow  named  Teigh,  Mr.  Teigh,  waa  teaching  three  or  four  kids  how 
to  telegraph.  I  wasn't  invited,  but  I  used  to  stand  there  and 
listen.  One  day  he  sent  the  word  "San  Francisco"  of  all  things,  and 
none  of  the  kids  understood  it.  I  piped  up,  "San  Francisco."   He 
said,  "Sit  down."  He  made  an  operator  out  of  me.  I  studied  under 
him  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  they  put  me  up  in  the  operating  room 
as  a  check  boy.  You  ran  back  and  forth  across  the  floor  taking 
messages  from  one  operator  to  the  other  to  relay,  to  send  on. 

In  April,  1917,  a  year  after  I'd  gone  to  work,  and  about  eight 
months  after  I  started  to  learn  to  telegraph,  I  became  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  office — and  do  you  want  to  know 
where?  In  Anaheim.  I  probably  saw  Tommy  Kuchel,  who  was  then  what? 
seven  years  old.  He  was  born  in  1910.  I  probably  saw  him  trotting 
around  the  telegraph  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  clipping 
of  the  story  in  the  paper,  which  announced  that  I  was  to  take  over 
this  office  down  there.  They'd  never  had  regular  Western  Union 
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Small:   service  down  there.  I  photostated  this  clipping  and  sent  it  to 
Kuchel  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  thought  he  might  be  amused.  He 
wrote  right  back  and  he  said,  "Your  office  was  about  two  blocks 
from  our  house."  So  I  surely  must  have  seen  him.  They  lived  in 
town. 

How  many  years  later?     1953 — thirty-six  years  later  I  ended 
up  being     chief  of  staff  for  him  as  United  States  Senator.     See  how 
things  go — I  suppose  everybody  has  these  coincidences — . 

Fry:  Well,  not  any  more.     Not  so  much  any  morel     I  think  the  population 

is  really  big  now. 

Small:        So  I  was  down  there  for  a  while,  and  then  they  transferred  me  to 

Santa  Monica,  which  was  a  better  job.     I  got  $60  a  month,   inciden 
tally,   in  Anaheim,   and  had  to  board  myself. 

Fry:  Well,  that  was  pretty  good  for  then,  wasn't  it? 

Small:       Yes.     Sure.     That  was  a  fair  wage.     That  was  1917.     Yes.     The  war 
broke  out  that  month.     My  brother,  who  was  in  the  National  Guard, 
was  taken  in  right  away.     I  was  in  Santa  Monica  for  a  while,  then 
I  was  up  in  Taft,  back  to  Los  Angeles.     The  war,  of  course,  was  at 
its  climax  in  1917.     There  was  a  strike  in  San  Francisco. 

Fry:  A  Western  Union  strike? 

Small:       The  operators  had  started  a  union  and  they  struck  San  Francisco. 
With  three  other  youngsters,  young  operators,  I  was  sent  to  San 
Francisco.     At  first  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  strike.     I  didn't 
know  what  a  union  or  a  strike  was,  but  I  was  a  scab,     [laughter] 
I  shouldn't  put  this  down.     I  have  union  friends  now.     I  was  as 
innocent  as  a  lamb  in  that  thing.     They  put  us  up  in  the  Victoria 
Hotel  at  the  top  of  Bush  Street.     It  was  pretty  secure.     We  had  as 
much  security  as  Spiro  Agnew.     Private  detectives  escorted  us  to 
and  from  work. 

Then  from  San  Francisco  they  sent  us  to  Seattle,  which  was 
also  struck,   and  then  to  Vancouver  B.C.     This  is  when  I  got  pa 
triotic.     I'd  gone  to  Vancouver  with  a  fellow  named  Charles  Lin- 
ville.     He  was  a  little  older  than  I  was,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
four  they'd  sent  up  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco.     He  and  I 
kept  going  until  we  got  to  Vancouver  in  May.     We  lived  in  a  nice 
little  hotel  down  on  the  waterfront  in  Vancouver,  which  was  a 
very  respectable  neighborhood  contrary  to  the  waterfront  in  Ameri 
can  cities. 

I  used  to  work  the  secondary  wire  during  the  day,   and  he  would 
take  my  place  at  5:00  and  he  worked  the  second  shift.     One  day  he 
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Small:       didn't  show  up,  and  after  an  hour  or  so,  the  chief  operator  sent 
me  to  the  hotel  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him.     I  went 
up  to  the  desk  and  asked  for  my  key.     Then  the  "dark"  said,   "You 
can't  go  to  your  room."     I  said,   "Why  not?     The  rent's  paid."     He 
said,    "Your  partner  was  taken  away  by  ambulance  this  afternoon.     He 
has  scarlet  fever.     We've  quarantined  the  entire  floor." 

Well,  I  began  to  pinch  myself  and  feel  ray  temperature.     I  went 
out  to  the  general  hospital  and  went  to  the  ward  where  they  had  pa 
tients  with  contagious  diseases.     No  record.     I  went  to  the  main 
office.     "He's  in  surgery."     I  went  to  surgery. 

"He  was  operated  on  at  8:00  this  evening  for  appendicitis  and 
we  don't  think  he's  going  to  live.     His  appendix  burst  this  morning, 
peritonitis  all  through  him,   and  we  don't  think  he's  going  to  live." 
These  were  the  days  before  they  had  antibiotics.     He  did  waver  for 
about  a  week.     It  was  touch  and  go.     I  used  to  go  out  there  faithfully 
every  night  and  sit  there  and  watch  him.     Because  we  were  two  kids  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  I  was  responsible  even  though  I  was  only  17 
years  old. 

Going  to  see  him  every  day  I  had  to  cross  the  grounds  of  the 
Vancouver  General  Hospital,  which  was  covered  with  tents  with  wounded 
men,  who  were  on  their  way  to  recovery,  but  they  had  an  arm  missing 
or  a  couple  of  legs  missing,   and  it  just  tore  me  apart.     These  were 
young  Canadians  you  know,  who  had  been  sent  back  from  the  front  and 
patched  up.     I  just  got  patriotic.     I  was  just  going  to  do  something 
about  this  Kaiser  Wilhelm.     So  I  went  down  to  Los  Angeles.     This  was 
the  way  1  got  out  of  British  Columbia  without  any  difficulty.     I 
signed  on  as  Charles  Linville's  nurse  to  get  him  home  to  Los  Angeles. 
So  there  was  no  question  about  a  passport.     I  got  back  to  Los  Angeles 
and  shipped  in  the  navy. 

Fry:  Just  instantly?     It  doesn't  take  very  long  for  you  to  get  in  the  navy? 

Small:       Oh  no.     I  got  down  there  and  told  my  father,   "I'm  going  to  join  the 

navy."     I  was  only  seventeen,   and  the  legal  minimum  to  enter  the  navy 
was  eighteen.     This  is  the  only  lie  I  ever  knew  my  father  to  tell. 
He  went  to  the  recruiting  office  and  swore  that  I  was  eighteen  years 
old.     Boosted  my  birth  year  from  1901  to  1900.     I  carried  that  for  a 
long  time.     I  had  to  correct  it  when  social  security  came  along. 
Actually,   it  was  in  their  favor — or  was  it?     No,  it  was  in  my  favor. 
I'd  have  gotten  my  pension  earlier,  wouldn't  I? 

Well,  did  you  see  any  action? 

Small:       No.     I  spent  three  years  in  the  navy  and  never  got  on  a  ship.     I'm 
a  politician,     [laughter]     It  wasn't  any  of  ray  doing.     I  was  an  op 
erator  and  the  navy  had  taken  over  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 


Small:       which  handled  all  trans-Pacific  radio  traffic— messages—to 

Honolulu,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,   and  so  forth.     Our  sending  instru 
ments  were  in  an  office  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Building  over  here  at  Battery  and  Market  Streets. 

Fry:  Oh,  in  San  Francisco. 

Small:       Yes.     So  our  job— all  this  traffic  would  flow  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  Western  Union  in  San  Francisco,  and  they'd  move 
it  to  us  on  a  wire  to  our  office.     Our  job  was  to  sit  there  and 
receive  messages  for  eight  hours.     We  were  Morse  operators.     In 
the  process  though,  I  learned  how  to  be  a  radio  operator,  because 
they'd  let  me  sit  down,  and  learn  the  code  (which  is  similar  but 
different — there  are  about  twelve  letters  that  are  different).     I 
became  facile  in  the  International  Morse  Codes  as  well  as  the 
American  Morse  Code.     I  used  to  send  to  Honolulu  and  to  Manila. 
Apparently  I  was  very  good.     I  think  I  was.     I  used  what  is  called 
a  "bug,"  a  vibroplex.     It's  a  gadget  that  makes  the  contact  and 
produces  the  signals  with  minimum  of  effort  instead  of  pounding. 
You  know,  they  used  to  call  an  operator  a  "brass -pounder?"     You 
wiggle  this  thing.     It's  faster  and  much  more  precise.     So  I  learned 
to  be  a  radio  operator. 

In  August  of  1919  (I  had  shipped  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  in 
1918),  the  war  was  over.     Well,  I  decided  to  stay  on  for  two  more 
years,  because  the  chief  in  charge  of  us,   a  man  named  Haws  who  ended 
up  as  a  cop  in  Long  Beach  after  he  got  out  of  the  navy,  promised  that 
I  could  go  to  Alaska  for  those  two  years.     I  thought  this  would  be 
great  stuff  you  know,   so  I  shipped  over  for  two  years.     In  a  few 
weeks  I  went  in  to  see  Haws  and  said,   "When  do  I  go  to  Alaska?"     He 
said,   "I  forgot  to  tell  you.     You're  leaving  Sunday  for  Eureka." 
I  said,   "Eureka,  Alaska?"    He  said,   "Eureka,  California."     I  spent 
seventeen  months  up  there  on  Table  Bluff  as  an  operator.     It  was 
all  right.     I  made  a  lot  of  friends.     I've  still  got  them.     I'm 
still  considered  a  Humboldt  County  boy,  as  well  as  a  Plumas  County 
and  a  Ventura  County  boy.     And  Sacramento  County  boy. 

Fry:  That  came  in  handy  for  the  governor's  office. 

Small:       Yes.     Some  of  those  fellows  were  down  Friday.     I  had  lunch  with  them 
at  a  meeting,  from  Eureka. 

Fry:          You  must  have  been  disappointed  though  that  you  didn't  get  to  Alaska. 

Small:       Yes.     I  had  orders  for  Guam  when  I  was  in  Eureka  and  I  thought,   "Boy, 
this  will  be  great.     I'll  get  a  nice  long  trip  on  a  boat."     (l  prob 
ably  would  have  got  seasick.     I'd  never  been  on  one.)     But  my  chief 
there  found  out  that  I  had  less  than  eleven  months  to  serve — San 
Francisco,  Twelfth  Naval  District  headquarters  had  overlooked  this 
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Small:       minor  point.     It  used  to  take  about  three  weeks  to  go  out  there  and 
three  weeks  to  come  back,   so  they  wouldn't  have  had  very  much  work 
out  of  me. 

I  missed  out  there.     I  spent  three  years  in  the  navy  without 
getting  on  a  ship. 

I  got  out  in  June  of  1921  and  went  down  to  Western  Union  and 
signed  on  all  right,  but  they  had  what  they  called  the  "extra  board." 
You  got  work  when  they  had  it.     There  wasn't  very  much,  believe  me. 
That  first  month  I  think  I  made  less  than  a  hundred  dollars. 

So  I  went  down  to  Shell  Company.     I'd  heard  that  they  needed  a 
telegraph  operator  down  at  the  oil  fields  near  Coalinga.     They  put 
me  on  and  I  went  down  there  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was 
transferred  to  San  Francisco.     In  a  few  weeks  I  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  cable  department.     Shell  had  discovered  Signal  Hill, 
one  of  the  joint  discoverers  of  oil  at  Signal  Hill.     This  catapulted 
them  from  a  minor  to  a  major  oil  company  in  a  very  short  time.     They 
started  to  expand  their  head  office  to  beat  the  band  and  they  set 
up  a  cable  department.     Before  that  each  little  department  if  they 
had  occasion  to  cable  to  London  or  Hong  Kong  or  what  not,  they'd 
send  their  own.     They  decided  to  channel  through  a  bureau  where  we 
would  put  these  things  into  code  and  would  file  in  accordance  with 
the  best  rates  and  this  sort  of  thing.     So  they  moved  the  operator 
at  San  Francisco,  a  man  named  Richardson,  and  put  him  in  charge. 
They  put  me  in  his  place  as  operator.     Then  a  man  named  Burch  at 
Martinez  was  very  angry.     I  had  been  moved  up  over  his  head.     So 
they  brought  him  up  and  made  me  assistant  manager  with  Richardson. 
He  needed  an  assistant  manager  like  he  needed  a  hole  in  the  head. 
But  in  about  two  months  he  quit.     This  was  in  October  of  1922.     So 
at  the  tender  age  of  21  years  and  a  few  months  I  became  an  oil 
company  department  manager,  the  youngest  in  Shell's  history  cer 
tainly.     We  had  about  four  girls.     I  had  that  job  for  nine  years, 
and  when  I  left  there  were  seventeen  in  the  department .     I  was  with 
Shell  for  nine  years,  a  member  of  the  Provident  Fund,  their  savings 
scheme,  and  in  1930 — I  always  had  a  yen  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

I  didn't  have  any  education,  but  I  tried  to  make  up  for  it  a 
little  bit.     I  haunted  the  Mechanics'  Library.     All  my  lunch  hours 
for  nine  years  were  spent  in  the  Mechanics'  Library.     I  read  Thomas 
Hardy's  Dynasts.     Ever  see  that  thing?     There  are  six  volumes  of 
epic  poetry.     A  magnificent  thing.     It  should  be  required  reading 
in  the  first  grade.     I  read  it.     It's  the  story  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.     It's  a  terrific  thing.     The  language  just  did  me  a  lot  of 
good.     I  think  I  always  had  a  feel  for  words — my  heritage.     One 
of  my  corollary  ancestors  is  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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Small:       One  thing  I  remember  about  my  freshman  year  in  high  school  is  I  had 
to  do  whatever  you  do  with  a  poem  like 'Thanatopsis."   Analyze  it, 
study  it,  dissect  it,  diagram  it.     Incidentally,  when  I  left — I'll 
never  forget  it,  the  English  teacher  was  a  little  gal  named  Beatty. 
Gosh,   she  was  cute.     I'm  sure  she  wasn't  too  much  older  than  I  wafl. 
I  should  have  married  her.     I  was  fifteen.     She  was  probably  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two.     Her  first  job.     When  I  left,  that  day,  I'll 
never  forget,   she  said,   "Merrell,  keep  on  writing.     You  have  the 
gift."     I  should  have  paid  attention. 

Anyway,  I  think  I  did  have  a  little  bit  of  a  flair  with  words. 

Fry:     I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  picked  this  up  in  your  family,  since 
your  father — ? 

Small:   Well,  I  did  as  a  child.  I  didn't  play.  I  read.  My  nose  was  always 
in  a  book. 

Fry:    Where  did  you  get  the  books?  Town  library? 

Small:   Well,  the  library,  of  course.  We  had  libraries.  Sure.  Carnegie 

put  it  in  there.  It  was  a  public  library  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Named  after  a  fellow  named  Nathan  Blanchard,  because  his  family  put 
up  the  matching  money. 

The  Mechanics'  Library  ...  I  can  remember  one  weekend  I  read 
Les  Miser able s.  I  read  Tale  of  Two  Cities  without  putting  the  book 
down.  I  just  was  hungry,  just  hungry. 

Fry:    This  was  back  in  Ventura  County? 

Small:   No,  no.  This  is  Mechanics'  Library.  In  San  Francisco.  You  asked 
for  the  story  of  my  life— -I  think  itfs  a  bore,  but— 

Fry:     It's  not.  Your  life  is  very  unique!  When  I  asked  you  for  the  story 
of  your  life  I  didn't  realize  it  was  going  to  be  so  unusual. 

Small:   I  used  to  attend— my  first  wife  was  an  Episcopalian  and  I  attended 

the  Episcopal  church  in  Sausalito.  Doctor  Buttrum  was  the  lecturer. 
He  asked  me  one  day  if  I  would  put  out  a  monthly  parish  newspaper. 
I  did  that  for  a  year.  I  got  in  trouble — in  the  second  edition  I 
took  on  the  local  political  boss,  in  the  church  paper,  [laughter] 
Oh,  I  was  stupid!  His  name  was  Pistolesi.  He  filed  suit  and  we  had 
to  retract  and  apologize  and  the  vestry  passed  a  resolution  condemn 
ing  me.  I  was  careful  after  that.  But  it  gave  me  a  little  bit  of 
experience.  I  even  learned  a  little  bit  about  printing.  I  would  go 
into  the  shop  where  we  printed  it,  and  I  got  a  feel  for  that. 
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Small:       Then  I  was  a  columnist  for  the  Sausalito  pews,   and  wrote  a  front 
page  column  called  the  Outlander  because  I  lived  on  the  edge  of 
town.     I  didn't  know  then  that  an  Outlander  is  some  kind  of  a 
white  resident  of  Africa. 

Fry:  When  was  this,   in  Sausalito?    Was  that  when  you  were  working  for 

the  oil  company? 

Small:       Yes.     I  came  up  here  in   '22,   and  lived  there  until  1926.     I  lived 
in  Mill  Valley  from   '26  to    '30. 

This  job  as  manager  of  the  cable  department  helped  me  a  bit, 
too,  in  terms  of  education  of  a  sort.     I  worked  for  Englishmen 
and  Dutchmen.     They're  very  suspicious  people.     If  you  had  occa 
sion  to  communicate  by  public  telegraph  or  cable,  you'd  put  it  in 
code.     Some  of  it  was  ridiculous.     And  then  if  one  of  the  officials 
would  go  to  an  out-of-the-way  place  where  he  had  no  facilities  for 
decoding,  or   staff --Curacao  in  the  West  Indies,  for  example.     I 
remember  a  man  named  Pyzel  who  later  became  head  of  Shell  Chemical. 
He  was  down  there,   and  Mr.  Legh-Jones,   a  fantastic  Englishman  who 
was  president  of  the  company  (starting  at  the  age  of  3**,  a  fantastic 
man — fabulous  brain)  had  occasion  to  send  several  messages  to  Pyzel. 
I  think  they  had  the  Royal  Dutch  Refinery  under  construction.     That's 
why  Pyzel  was  down  there.     The  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company.     A 
member  of  the  Shell  group,  the  parent  company.     So  Legh-Jones  would 
send  him  a  cable.    We'd  disguise  this  cable.    Where  he'd  talk  about 
oil,  we'd  make  it  apples.     It  became  much  more  complicated  than  that. 
We  covered  a  phrase  with  a  word  that  made  the  message  sound  natural. 
It  was  rather  an  unusual  word.     We'd  send  that  Western  Union,  and 
we'd  send  the  key  by  Postal  Telegraph.     I'm  sure  they  ended  up  in 
the  same  office  in  Curacao.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Pyzel     would  sit 
down  with  the  long  message  and  he'd  have  the  key  here,   and  the  key 
would  say,   "Apples  -  petroleum."     Wherever  it  said  "apples"  he'd 
change  it  to  "petroleum."    When  he  got  finished  with  the  translation, 
he  had  the  message. 

Well,  in  the  process,  I  literally  swallowed  Webster's  dictionary, 
I  was  looking  for  words  that  would  fit  nicely  but  not  mean  a  damn 
thing,   and  maybe  even  fool  people  that  saw  the  key.     I  went  through 
the  dictionary  backwards,  forwards,  upside-down,  looking  up  defini 
tions.     I  always  urge  ray  grandchildren  whenever  they  question  a  word 
that  I  use,   "Go  look  it  up."     They  don't  do  it.     Little  Gary  does. 
He's  the  only  one  that  does.     But  most  of  them  now  just  stare  at  me. 
But  it  was  really  very  helpful.     Very  helpful.     I  think  the  diction 
ary's  a  very  important  part  of  anybody's  education. 

Fry:     it's  fascinating. 
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Editing  the  Feather  River  Bulletin 

Small:       It's  what  everything  else  is  based  on.     It's  what  we  have  to  use, 
words . 

Well,  in  1930  I  had  a  little  money  in  the  Provident  Fund  and 
I  went  up  to  Quincy  and  bought  the  Plumas  National  Bulletin.     Well, 
I  changed  that  name  because  everybody  down  here  thought  it  was  the 
official  organ  of  the  Plumas  National  Forest,   so  I  changed  it  to 
Feather  River  Bulletin  in  just  a  few  months.     It  still  is. 

I  didn't  know  a  darn  thing  about  the  newspaper  business,  cer 
tainly  not  the  printing  business,   and  I  just  about  went  under.     It 
was  during  the  depression.     My  friends  wanted  to  have  me  committed. 
I  had  a  good  job,   and  I  was  going  into  something  I  didn't  know  any 
thing  about,  with  a  family. 

Fry:  How  many  children? 

Small:       Three  then  and  the  fourth  one  was  born  a  few  weeks  after  we  got  to 
Quincy,  on  Ground  Hog  Day.     This  is  not  too  nice,  but  the  old 
county  treasurer,  when  Bob  was  born,  he  said,   "You  know,  when  a 
ground  hog  sees  his  shadow,  he  has  to  go  back  where  he  came  from." 
[laughter]     Anyway,  Bob  was  born  there.     He's  doing  great.     This 
boy '11  be  forty  this  year,   and  he  has  just  been  made  head  of  the 
environment  department  for  the  government  of  San  Diego  County,  a 
great  challenge.     He's  a  very  clever  kid.     This  appointment  took 
quite  a  lot  of  maneuvering.     There  were  some  other  people  after 
it.     He  was  number  three  in  the  county  administrator's  office, 
chief  deputy  administrator,  but  he  wanted  this  job.     They're  set 
ting  up  eight  departments.     This  is  the  third  one  they've  gotten 
around  to  in  the  last  year,  on  environment  and  ecology  and  so  forth. 
Bob  wanted  this  very  much,   and  he  finally  was  appointed  last  week.* 
But  he  said,   "After  they  took  the  vote  I  asked  if  I  could  present  a 
matter.      'Yes,  what  is  it,  Mr.  Small?'      'We  have  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  our  work  of  one  — 
million  —  dollars."1     It  made  quite  an  impression — with  that  tim 
ing—showed  he  was  going  to  get  right  to  work.     It's  going  to  take 
some  time  and  money  to  match  it,  of  course,  but  they  were  impressed. 

Well,  that's  off  the  point.     My  education  I  was  talking  about — 

Fry:  I  want  to  pick  up  a  detail  here.     When  did  you  marry  your  first 

wife? 


•"Recorded  January,  1971. 
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Small:   In  1920.  I'm  not  going  to  add  much  about  some  parts  of  my  family. 
It's  not  pleasant  for  me  to  talk  about. 

Fry:     It's  not  terribly  important. 

Small:   Well,  I  was  married  once  and  divorced  in  19^7,  and  remarried  in 
to  Dorothy  whom  you  know.  This  has  been  very,  very  happy. 


Fry:     Dorothy  is  delightful. 

Small:   Yes.  She's  a  good  person,  believe  me.  She  thinks  . 

Fry:     So  we  have  you  starting  a  newspaper. 

Small:   I  never  told  the  people  up  there  that  I  didn't  have  a  long  back 
ground  of  journalism.  I  just  let  them  assume  it.  I  bought  from 
an  old  fellow  named  Secour,  who  was  the  typical  country  printer 
type  of  newspaperman.  His  main  interest  was  in  printing  and  his 
entry  into  the  business  was  through  printing.  But  he  was  also  a 
good  newspaperman.  A  good  writer.  He  put  out  a  good  paper.  Better 
th«n  I  did  for  awhile,  I'm  sure. 

Fry:    Well,  you  mentioned  that  you  had  to  do  a  lot  of  the  jobs  on  this 

newspaper.  How  did  you  learn  to  work  the  linotype  for  instance  and 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Small:   Wen,  that's  a  little  later.  I'd  like  to  tell  about  this  one  little 
incident  with  George  Secour.  He  had  sold  that  paper  three  times 
before  I  bought  it  and  foreclosed.  He  thought  he  was  going  to  do  it 
to  me.  I  had  a  little  luck  —  bad  for  him.  Anyway,  the  first  paper  I 
made  up  was  on  the  13th  day  of  November  of  1930,  and  I  was  handling 
the  type  and  putting  it  in  the  forms  —  I'd  never  touched  a  piece  of 
type  before.  That  poor  fellow  stood  there  and  probably  it  just 
tore  him  apart  to  see  my  awkwardness,  and  inexpertness,  and  he  reached 
over  to  take  it  out  of  my  hands  and  I  said,  "No,  I'm  doing  this." 
Well,  I  guess  it  was  probably  messy,  but  I  got  on  to  it,  and  he  left. 

I  had  been  smart  enough,  I  think,  to  have  a  lawyer  go  with  me 
when  I  bought  this  paper.  He  prepared  a  mortgage  arrangement  with 
Secour.  He'd  had  a  contract  with  the  other  people.  Under  a  mortgage, 
I  had  a  year  before  he  could  take  the  paper  back,  to  square  away,  you 
see.  When  he  discovered  this,  he  sold  the  mortgage  to  his  lawyer,  a 
man  named  Hughes,  who  might  have  given  me  a  little  trouble,  because 
I  did  have  financial  difficulties  during  the  next  four  years,  and 
he  might  have  given  me  a  little  trouble,  but  he  very  conveniently 
died,  just  a  few  weeks  after  I  went  to  Quincy,  and  his  wife  inherited 
it.  The  following  year  she  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident, 
and  her  two  daughters  inherited  this  along  with  the  other  estate 
assets,  and  they  couldn't  have  cared  less  about  taking  the  paper  over. 
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Snail:       So  when  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  tell  them  that  I  could  only 
pay  the  interest  and  not  the  payments  on  this  paper,  it  was  okay 
with  them.     I  think  the  older  sister  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize 
that  in  the  long  run  they'd  get  more  money.     It  was  three  or  four 
years  before  I  resumed  payments,   and  then  I  arbitrarily  scaled  down 
the  payments,   and  they  never  objected.     I  paid  them  off.     They  got 
their  money,   and  they  were  happy  and  it  was  nice  for  me. 

It  really  was  tough.  I  had  to  pay  a  printer  and  a  linotype 
operator  and  a  reporter,  and  a  little  for  myself  to  live  on.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  there  was  no  business  anyhow. 

Fry:  Did  you  print  regularly  in  the  winter? 

Small:       Sure.     Every  week.     We  had  to.     If  you  have  a  second-class  permit 
you  have  to  produce  once  a  week.     This  is  part  of  the  terms  of 
your  permit.     So  I'd  been  there  a  month  and  a  man  named  George 
Dawley,   a  young  man,   about  my  age,   stopped  by  with  his  wife.     He 
was  out  of  a  job  and  out  of  money.     Came  up  in  an  old  beat-up  car 
from  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  asked  if  he  could  have  a  job.     He 
was  a  linotype  operator  and  a  printer,   and  a  country  newspaperman. 
I  grabbed  him.     I'd  been  paying  my  linotype  operator  something  like 
i^5  a  week,  which  was  pretty  good  in  those  days.     I  paid  Dawley 
$30  a  week.     He  didn't  look  at  the  clock.     We  used  to  work,  oh,  all 
kinds  of  hours.     He  stayed  with  me  for  a  year.     He  taught  me  the 
business,  really  —  I  started,  even,  to  peck  at  the  linotype  a  little 
bit.     Well,  he  had  a  chance  then  to  go  into  a  partnership  in  Oro- 
ville. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  sent  for  a  man  named  Arthur  Rudd,   a  boy 
named  Arthur  Rudd,   as  a  kind  of  a  helper  in  the  shop.     He  was  a 
pretty  good  linotype  operator,  although  he  used  to  wreck  the  machine 
every  once  in  a  while.     I  had  to  put  out  a  lot  in  repairs,  because 
he'd  forget  to  change  his  adjustments,  but  anyway—  Rudd  said  he 
could  handle  the  job,  after  Dawley  left.     I  think  I  paid  him  about 
a  week.     Times  were  really  tough.     This  was   '32. 


Fry:     Oh,  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  depression. 

Small:   Things  were  really  bad.  We  got  by  pretty  good.  I'd  never  done 

much  around  machinery.     One  day  —  well,  Rudd  didn't  show  up  on  Monday 
morning,   and  I  ran  into  the  doctor  (we  had  one  doctor  in  town),  Dr. 
Bert  Lasswell,   and  he  said,   "Say.  you've  got  a  sick  boy,  do  you  know?" 
I  said,   "Who's  that?"     He  said,   "Arthur  Rudd."     I  said,   "I  was  kind 
of  trying  to  find  out  why  he  didn't  come  to  work."    He  said,   "I  don't 
think  he  should  come  to  work  at  all  today." 

Well,  he  didn't     show  up  Tuesday  morning,   and  I  called  Dr. 
Lasswell  and  he  said,   "Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.     I  meant  to  call 
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Shall:   you  back.  He's  got  tonsillitis  and  may  be  in  bed  for  a  week." 

Here  I  am,  absolutely  helpless,  with  a  paper  to  get  out.  Didn't 
know  a  thing  about  it. 

So  I  called  a  friend  of  mine  in  Reno,  the  publisher  of  the 
Reno  Journal ,  named  Fred  McKechnie.  "Fred,  I've  got  to  have  a 
linotype  operator!"  He  sent  one  on  the  way.  The  guy  got  as  far 
as  Portola,  and  as  much  as  we  know  about  it,  he  just  stopped 
there  and  got  himself  good  and  drunk.  He  never  showed  up  at 
Quincy.  He  never  went  back  to  Reno.  He  probably  just  disgraced 
himself  and  went  off  and  got  a  job  someplace  else.  These  printers, 
they  used  to  wander  anyhow.  They  were  called  boomers.  I  never  saw 
him.  Well,  Wednesday  morning,  at  6:30,  I  started  to  peck  at  the 
linotype.  I'd  written  quite  a  lot  of  copy.  I  did  one  letter  at  a 
time.  I  worked  in  that  shop  fifty  hours  straight  until  I  got  out 
the  paper. 

The  really  hard  part  was  running  the  press.  I'd  never  touched 
it.  I  had  paper  wrapped  around  my  neck,  I  had  it  «n  over  the  shop. 
It  was  a  mess!  I  used  five  times  as  much  paper  as  I  needed.  I 
wasted  four  out  of  five  of  the  sheets  I  tried  to  feed  into  the  press. 

But  anyway,  I  finally  took  the  papers  up  to  the  post  office 
at  8:30  Friday  morning.  I  worked  50  hours  without  a  minute  of  sleep, 
very  little  food.  Ify  wife  brought  in  coffee  and  sandwiches.  I  didn't 
even  stop  to  eat.  I  would  keep  on  pecking  the  linotype  while  I  was 
chewing  on  my  sandwich.  I  was  so  tired,  I  went  home  and  got  in  the 
bathtub  and  fell  asleep. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  never  get  caught  short  of  help  again.  I 
went  back  to  that  shop  and  I  became  a  printer.  I  became  pretty  good 
at  it,  because  the  last  fourteen  months  that  I  was  up  there,  which 
was  in  'U3  and  'M*,  I  didn't  have  any  help.  I  did  all  the  printing, 
all  the  writing,  and  a  lot  of  the  reporting.  Well,  my  wife  did  the 
personals.  I  made  a  little  money  that  year  too. 

Fry:     That  was  your  first  year  to  come  out  in  the  black? 

Small:   Well,  we'd  done  pretty  good  two  or  three  times.  Those  first  years 
really  were  pretty  bad. 

Fry:     As  an  indication  of  the  economics  of  this,  can  you  tell  how  much 
you  had  to  pay  for  the  paper? 

Small:   Yes.  Eleyen  and  a  half  thousand.  It's  now  valued  at  about  $150,000. 
But  this  means— they've  put  in  offset  equipment  and  expanded  the 
building,  and  there's  been  a  little  inflation.  I  sold  out  for  twenty. 
The  fellow  I  sold  to  knew  he  was  getting  a  buy,  but  this  was  when  I 
had  my  domestic  troubles. 
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Fry:     When  did  you  sell? 


Small:   May,  19^4.  This  fellow  saw  that  he  had  a  good  buy.  He  sold  in  a 
few  months.  Probably  turned  it  over  for  several  thousand  dollars' 
profit.  But  then  —  about,  oh,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  put  on  the 
market  at  $75,000,  including  the  building  and  the  land  it  was  on. 
I  put  up  a  new  one  after  I  had  a  fire  in  193k. 

This  of  course  is  an  education  in  itself,  I  think,  learning 
to  produce  something  like  a  little  weekly  newspaper. 

Fry:    You  might  make  enough  money  on  it  to  live. 
Small:   Yes.  You  have  to  be  able  to  write  a  little. 
Fry:    Did  you  use  your  kids  any,  for  help? 

Small:   Oh  yes.  For  folding  papers,  and  —  little  Bob,  when  he  got  to  be 

about  six  or  seven  decided  that  he  was  going  to  sell  a  few  papers, 
and  he  went  out  on  the  street  and  sold  maybe  ten  papers  at  five 
cents  apiece,  and  came  back  with  fifty  cents  in  his  hand.  I  asked 
him  for  the  money.  "No  sir!"  That  was  his  money.  From  then  on 
that  was  his  allowance.  He  built  that  into  a.  couple  of  bucks  a 
week.  He's  always  been  pretty  shrewd. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  constitution 
requires  that  every  fourth  year  the  office  of  president  must  be 
occupied  by  a  Northern  California  weekly  newspaper  publisher.  I 
started  going  to  conventions,  and  got  pretty  well  acquainted,  and 
they  put  me  on  the  board  of  directors.  I  started  up  the  ladder 
and  became  president  in  19*+2.  This  leads  right  back  to-- 

Fry:    Where  you  met  Earl  Warren! 

Small:   I'll  never  forget~I  introduced  him  to  his  first  public  appearance. 

[interruption  for  lunch.] 


Early  Acquaintance  with  Warren 


Fry:     When  did  you  first  get  to  know  Warren?  When  he  first  went  to 
Sacramento  as  jpvernor? 

Small:   No,  I  met  him  in  1938  when  he  was  district  attorney  of  Alameda 

County  and  a  candidate  for  attorney  general.  I  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
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anall:   I  went  up  the  ladder  and  became  president  in 

The  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  of  which  I  was  also  a  member, 
had  a  dinner  during  the  '38  campaign  at  which  the  attendance  was 
half  newspaper  people  and  half  lawyers.  It  wasn't  a  large  meeting, 
125  or  so  altogether,  and  Warren  was  one  of  the  lawyers.  We  were 
just  going  to  kick  around  the  table  the  subject  of  newspaper  cover 
age  of  criminal  trials.  There  was  a  lot  of  agitation  at  least  in 
the  legal  fraternity  against  some  of  the  extremes  of  newspaper  sen 
sationalism.  The  lawyers  contended  of  course  that  this  influenced 
decisions  and  so  forth.  I  honestly  think  it  did,  too.  It  has  been 
put  under  some  control  since  then,  at  least  some  newspapers  are  more 
restrained. 

But  in  any  case,  Warren  was  one  of  the  lawyers.  I  don't  think 
he  participated  in  our  debate.  We  had  really  kind  of  a  formal 
stand-up  debate  between  about  three  of  us  on  one  side  and  three  on 
the  other.  A  man  named  McKenna,  who  was  a  lawyer  for  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  evils  of  sensational 
ism,  what  he'd  do  to  stop  it  and  so  forth.  He  really  put  us  on  the 
griddle  as  if  he  were  prosecuting.  So  it  came  my  turn  to  talk  and 
I  said,  'Veil,  I've  met  Mr.  McKenna  before,  as  counsel  for  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He  came  up  to  Quincy  one  time, 
when  the  Western  Pacific  was  attempting  to  buy  the  right-of-way 
for  its  new  line  from  Keddie  to  Bieber.  Actually  this  was  a  joint 
undertaking  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
This  must  have  been  in  about  1931  or  so  because  they  finished  lay 
ing  the  new  tracks  in  '32  or  '33.  Anyway,  it  was  an  important  and 
interesting  matter  in  Plumas  County.  The  first  case— it  was  a  con 
demnation  actually,  Western  Pacific  was  able  to  invoke  eminent  do 
main  in  some  form.  In  any  case,  they  were  suing  a  rancher  in  Indian 
Valley  to  take  his  property  over,  or  a  piece  of  it,  for  the  railroad 
line.  The  jury  reached  its  verdict  on  Thursday  after  my  little  weekly 
paper  was  in  the  postoffice.  So  I  got  out  an  extra  on  Friday  and 
blazoned  the  verdict,  with  the  amount  of  the  award  and  so  forth. 

Quincy  is  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  you  know.  Sometimes  I  was 
my  own  newsboy  and  everything  else.  So  I  went  across  to  the  hotel. 
There  were  a  number  of  people  there  including  this  attorney.  I 
thought  they'd  probably  want  to  see  the  paper.  I  don't  think  I  got 
any  money  for  it,  but  I  went  over  and  handed  McKenna  a  copy  of  the 
paper  and  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  says,  "Give  me  half  a  dozen  of 
those!" 

I  concluded  my  press  club  argument  by  saying,  "There  was  one 
time  that  Mr.  McKenna  sort  of  appreciated  a  little  sensationalism." 
And  Warren  £ot  an  awful  kick  out  of  this.  I  can  still  see  him. 

Of  course,  ours  was  a  fairly  equal  relationship  at  that  time. 
I  was  just  as  important  in  ray  group  as  he  was  in  his.  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  would  ever  be  associated  with  him. 
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Small:       Well,  he  won  the  attorney  generalship  in  1938  hands  down.     As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  he  was  the  nominee  at  this  time  of  all  three,  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  Progressive  parties,  which  made  him  the  putative  at 
torney  general.     The  final  election  in  November,  of  course,  was  just 
a  matter  of  formality. 

I  didn't  see  Warren,  I  don't  think,   after  that  until   *k2  when 
he  came  to  Quincy  as  attorney  general.    He  was  head  of  civil  defense 
in  California.     I  forget  whether  that  title  was  chairman,  but  anyway, 
he  was  in  a  big  controversy  with  Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson. 

Fry:  With  Olson,  yes. 

Small:       Olson  vetoed  an  appropriation  of  something  like  $2Uo,000  that  Warren 
needed  as  a  deficiency  appropriation  because  he  had  undertaken  all 
this  activity  on  behalf  of  civil  defense.     He  came  to  Quincy  in 
August  or  so  and  came  up  to  my  house.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  used 
my  little  study  in  the  afternoon  to  put  his  thoughts  down  on  paper, 
some  notes  on  paper  for  his  speech  that  night.     We  had  our  county 
civil  defense  organization  started,   a  pretty  large  group  of  people, 
and  some  of  them  wanted  to  hear  and  see  this  man.     We  had  about 
150  people  at  our  dinner.     The  county  clerk,  John  Donnenwirth,  that 
week  had  had  one  of  200  permits  to  shoot  an  antelope;  they  were  get 
ting  too  many  of  them  in  the  country,   and  there  was  a  special  hunt. 
Donnenwirth  went  to  Modoc  County  and  shot  himself  an  antelope.     And 
we  served  the  next  governor  of  California  antelope  for  dinner.     Of 
course,  this  hadn't  happened  for  a  hundred  years  to  anybody  and 
Warren  thought  this  was  quite  amusing. 

Fry:  I  think  he  liked  that. 

Small:       Well,  it's  good  meat;   a  little  like  lamb  or  mutton. 

When  Warren  was  setting  up  his  campaign  organization  to  run  for 
governor,  in  19**2 >  he  asked  me  to  find  a  chairman  for  him  in  HLuraas 
County,   a  little  bit  of  a  county,  13,000  people,  less  than  that.     We 
didn't  know  too  much  about  politics,  up  there.     You  voted  and  that 
was  it.     They  did  have  county  central  committees,  but  usually  the 
members  didn't  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

In  any  case,  Clem  Whitaker,  who  up  to  that  point  was  running 
the  campaign,  told  me  that  I  had  to  be  chairman.    Well,  I  had  to 
make  a  living  with  my  little  paper  in  the  summer,  because  in  the 
winter  you  just  traded  dollars.     The  snow  was  up  high  and  you  just 
skinned  by.     We  worked  round  the  clock  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  summer  time.     I  didn't  have  time  to  do  anything  like  this,  plus 
the  fact  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  what  I  was  supposed 
to  do. 
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Small:   'Veil,  let  us  put  your  name  on  the  letterhead  anyhow,"  Whitaker 

said.  "We'll  run  a  little  ad  in  the  paper  or  something,"  he  said. 
"We'll  let  it  go  at  that,  but  we  can't  have  a  blank  space  on  a 
letterhead." 

"Okay,"  I  said,  "put  it  down."  So  the  election  came  in  November 
and  Warren  carried  every  county  in  California  but  one.  You  don't 
want  to  guess  which  one  it  was,  do  you? 

Fry:     Not  Plumas?  [Laughter]  So  on  the  basis  of  your  great  success,  he 
made  you  his  secretary. 

Small:   Well,  Herb  Caen  did  a  squib  about  it  during  the  *k6  campaign.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  I'd  been  a  flop  in  Plumas  County  in  19^2 
and  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  *U6  campaign,  "naturally,  Small  is 
now  Warren's  chief  political  advisor."  Caen  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine. 

Anyhow,  I  was  president  of  the  publishers'  association  in  19U2, 
too,  which  was  another  reason  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  campaign  chair 
man. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  19^3,  I  went  out  as  CNPA  president. 
You  get  a  pretty  good  send-off  and  this  was  really  a  great  one.  It 
was  the  last  convention  we  had,  I  believe,  until  19^6 ;  we  suspended 
conventions  because  of  the  war. 

But  we  did  have  it  in  San  Francisco  in  19^3,  a  fore -shortened 
convention,  in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and  I  was  toast- 
master  at  the  lunch  on  Friday,  the  sixteenth  of  January.  This  was 
Warren's  first  public  appearance  as  governor.  And  here  was  the  guy 
who  lost  him  his  election  introducing  him!  [Laughter] 

Well,  it  was  a  great  occasion.  We  had  all  the  wartime  brass  at 
the  table,  including  General  DeWitt  and  the  commander  of  the  western 
sea  frontier,  the  commander  of  the  Coast  Guard,  several  prominent 
political  figures — I'd  have  to  go  back  to  remember  who  they  were. 
And  of  course,  Warren. 

A  particular  event  created  a  very  dramatic  setting  for  us.  San 
Francisco  at  that  time  was  honoring  one  military  hero  every  week. 
They  would  find — and  they  preferred  enlisted  men— some  youngster  who 
had  done  something  great.  And  a  boy  named  George  Murphy,  Junior, 
whose  father  had  the  newspaper  at  Manteca,  had  a  weekly  newspaper 
down  there,  had  been  on  the  Oklahoma  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed. 
The  Arizona  of  course  was  completely  destroyed  and  the  bones  of  those 
who  died  are  still  in  it. 
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Small:   The  Oklahoma  was  so  badly  hurt  that  she  listed  and  eventually  sank. 
Murphy  was  fortunately  small  enough  in  the  hips  to  get  out  a  port 
hole  and  he  swam  ashore.  A  lot  of  kids  lost  their  lives  there  and 
he  would  have  if  he'd  been  a  little  bigger.  He's  a  big  man  now, 
he's  spread  quite  a  lot  since  then.  But  in  any  case,  he  was  then 
assigned  to  the  U.S.S.  San  Francisco,  which  was  also  sunk  by  the 
Japs,  in  the  battle  for  Guadalcanal.  Admiral  Callaghan,  Jud 
Callaghan's  father,  was  killed  on  the  bridge  of  the  San  Francisco. 
George  Murphy  of  Manteca  was  a  seaman  aboard,  and  he  came  out  of  it 
with  a  shattered  ankle.  He  was  in  the  hospital  and  still  on  crutches 
at  the  time  of  our  convention. 

So  we  built  this  up;  we  had  a  tremendous  audience,  maybe  six  or 
seven  hundred  people,  and  I  built  the  story  up,  told  them  just  what 
he'd  dealt  with,  and  then  brought  him  in  from  the  wings.  Oh  boy, 
we  had  everybody  in  the  room  shouting  and  crying  all  at  the  same 
time . 

Anyhow  this  was  the  background  for  my  introduction  of  Warren 
for  his  speech.  So  he  got  up  and  as  always  he  said  how  glad  he  was 
to  be  a  guest.  And  he  said,  "l  always  had  good  relations  with  the 
press  in  California.  They're  all  good  to  me.  They  helped  me  in 
some  very  difficult  situations  in  Alameda  County."  He  was  alluding 
to  some  of  the  things  like  sending  the  city  council  of  Alameda  to 
jail,  the  shipboard  murder  case  and  so  forth.  He  said,  "You  were 
awfully  good  to  me  when  I  ran  for  attorney  general,  and  I  was 
elected  in  the  primary  election.  You  were  awfully  good  to  me  this 
time.  You've  all  been  good  friends  of  mine."  He  said,  "l  even  ap 
preciate  what  Pop  Small  did  for  me  up  there  in  Plumas  County."  He 
said,  "He's  like  the  fleas  on  Mark  Twain's  dog:  he'll  just  keep  me 
scratching."  [Laughter] 

I  didn't  get  back  to^iLncy  before  mail  began  arriving  addressed 
to  M.  Flea  Small,  or  M.  F.  Small,  Flea  River  Bulletin,  from  my  pals. 
So  that's  the  way  I  got  acquainted  with  Warren  somewhat. 


Sacramento  Correspondent 

Small:   Then  I  came  down  to  Sacramento  in  *UU  to  cover  the  special  session 
of  the  legislature  that  spring.  I  was  just  another  one  of  the  cor 
respondents  and  didn't  try  to  exploit  the  fact  that  we'd  met  before, 
even  though  Warren  remembered  me  well.  But  there  was  no  relationship 
particularly.  But  in  '^5,  one  of  the  things  that  attracted  Warren's 
attention  to  me  was  a  little  story  I  did  on  health  insurance  involving 
Assemblyman  Albert  Wollenberg. 
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Small:       Wollenberg,  of  course,  was  the  floor  leader  for  Warren  in  the 

assembly  and  he  fought  valiantly  for  health  insurance.     Everything 
was  against  him  but  he  still  tried.     He  was  a  great  guy.     Anyhow, 
the  committee  bottled  up  the  bill,   arguing  that  the  main  health 
problem  was  hospital  costs.     So  Warren  came  right  back,   and  said, 
"Okay.     Let's  have  a  bill  just  to  cover  hospital  costs."    He  called 
their  bluff,   see. 

Well,  that  got  bottled  up.     Warren  was  very  upset  about  this  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the   speaker  of  the  assembly,  Charlie  Lyon,   and 
asked  him,  urged  him,  to  withdraw  the  legislation  from  the  committee 
and  hear  it  as  a  committee-of-the-whole  on  the   assembly  floor,  to 
give  every  member  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  debate  in  con 
sideration  of  the  legislation.     So  the  letter  came  up  to  Wollenberg, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  19^5,  exactly  170  years  to  the  minute  from  the 
time  that  a  guy  named  Patrick  Henry  stood  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  Virginia  and  said,   "if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!" 
Wollenberg  started  reading  the  letter  and  Lyon  said,   "You  can't  read 
it!"     There  was  a  great  hubbub.     I  was  in  the   assembly  as  a  reporter. 
It  was  chaotic.     Chester  Gannon  of  Sacramento  County  jumped  to  his 
feet,   but  before  he  could  open  his  mouth,  Lyon  said,   "You're  right, 
Mr.  Gannon.     Your  point  of  order  is  sustained."     Gannon  hadn't  said 
a  word.     "Your  point  of  order  is  sustained."     It  was  rigged,  you  see. 
"Mr.  Wollenberg  is  out  of  order."  And  Wollenberg  started  to  yell  at 
him  and  you've  heard  his  voice.     It's  not  a  mild  one. 

Fry:     Yes,  it  can  carry  without  the  aid  of  electronic  instruments! 

Small:   Lyon,  who  was  usually  a  cool,  collected  man,  was  absolutely  livid. 
He  was  shaking  all  over — I  was  right  below  him.  Shaking  all  over, 
his  finger  was  shaking  at  Wollenberg.  He  was  completely  furious  at 
him  and  finally  made  him  sit  down. 

So  I  did  a  story  on  this,  how  Lyon  had  lost  his  head  and  how 
Wollenberg  had  been  denounced  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  in  the 
state  of  California,  just  as  Patrick  Henry  had  been  denounced  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  170  years  ago  to  the  day.  At  the 
next  press  conference,  Warren  said,  "Pop,  that  was  a  beautiful  piece 
of  research."  I  just  stumbled  on  it. 

Fry:     Yes,  I  wondered  how  you  made  the  connection. 

Small:   I  was  browsing  through  James  Truslow  Adams  and  the  thing  Just  hit 
me  in  the  face.  It  was  just  an  accident — and  he  flattered  me  on 
my  research.  [Laughter]  I  didn't  tell  him. 

Well,  o  few  days  later,  Verne  Scoggins  came  up  and  said,  "How 
would  you  like  to  do  a  little  work  on  the  side  for  the  governor? 
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Small:       We  have  big  patches  of  Allen  press  clippings  and  nobody  has  been 
able  to  look  at  them  since  Warren  came  into  office.     They've  been 
accumulating  for  a  couple  years.     I  wish  you'd  take  and  sort  them. 
We'll  give  you  a  girl  to  help  sort  them;   and  then  you  analyze  them, 
analyze  their  editorial  content  and  see  what  their  attitude  is  to 
ward  the  governor,  particularly  on  this  health  insurance  thing." 

Well,  I  did  quite  a  few  memos,  one  page  for  each  newspaper, 
and  told  Warren  that  the  Podunk  Progress  was  against  him,  or  San 
Mateo  Times  was  for  him,  or  Santa  Barbara  News  Press  was  neutral. 
And  Warren  was  quite  fascinated  with  these  little  memos,   and  he 
sent  for  me.     He  said,   "These  are  good,  but  I  notice  they're  very 
much  out  of  date."     I  said,   "Sure.     You  been  accumulating  these 
clippings  for  a  long  time  and  Allen  is  slow  anyhow.     It's  a  month 
on  the  average  before  you  get  the  clippings  and  it's  taking  me  a 
little  time  to  catch  up  with  the  backlog,  too." 


Politicking  the  Press 

Small:       Warren  said,   'Veil,  how  would  you  like  to  go  around  and  see  these 

fellows?     I'll  get  you  a  little  car  and  we'll  get  some  of  my  friends 
to  raise  a  little  money  to  pay  you,  and  you  go  around  and  talk  to 
these  fellows.     You  know  them  all,  you've  been  president  of  their 
association  and  you  go  around  and  see  what  they're  saying  about  me 
now." 

Well,  of  course,  I  didn't  have  too  much  of  an  understanding  of 
Warren's  position  on  a  lot  of  things  so  I  was  really  sticking  my 
neck  out.     I  set  out  the  middle  of  September,   and  came  home  on  the 
17th  of  December.     I'd  come  in  every  ten  days  or  so  for  laundry  and 
expense  account  money.     Anyhow,  I  called  on  30k  newspapers  up  and 
down  the  state.     Help  was  short. 

Morris:     Was  this  in   'U5? 

Small:       Yes,  this  was  in  'U5,  from  about  the  middle  of  September  till  the 
17th  of  December  and  I  went  into  30U  newspaper  offices,  all  of  the 
weeklies  and  up  to  the  level  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Hews  Press  and 
the  Baker afield  Calif ornian,   Stockton  Independent  but  not  the  mets. 
Mr.   Scoggins,  the  press  secretary,  felt  that  he  should  handle  the 
big  ones  and  this  was  fine  with  me,  because  I  would  have  been  lost. 

But  help  was  very  short,  particularly  with  some  of  the 
small  papers.     I  think  I  have  operated  more  linotypes  than 
anyone  else  in  California.     I  had  to  learn  to  do  this  in 
Quincy.     The  last  year  I  was  there  I  didn't  have  any  help.     I 
did  everything  myself.     I  had  to  learn,  teach  myself.     And  I  fed 


Small;   more  little  job  presses  and  folded  papers  in  more  newspaper  offices 
than  anybody  in  the  history  of  the  world,  not  just  California!  It 
was  quite  a  public  relations  gimmick. 

Fry:     You  mean,  you  would  go  in  and  help  them  with  whatever  they  were 
doing  and  talk  to  them? 

Small:   I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ukiah.  He's  still  there,  named  Ben 
A.  Cober.  He  has  the  Ukiah  Redwood  Journal.  It  was  then  a  little 
weekly;  it's  a  daily  now.  And  I  got  in  there  I  guess,  probably  it 
was  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  it  was  getting  up  towards  their  dead 
line,  five  thirty.  And  he  was  standing  at  the  counter.  It  was  the 
latter  part  of  October,  cold,  and  you  know  when  you've  been  away 
from  home  and  it's  getting  dark  and  the  town  is  strange,  you're 
awful  lonely.  And  I  was  feeling  that  twinge  coming.  Gee,  it  will 
be  wonderful  to  see  my  old  friend  Ben.  So  he's  standing  at  the 
counter,  talking  to  someone  about  a  want  ad.  He  just  looked  up  at 
me  and  said,  "What  the  hell  are  you  doing  here?  Go  out  and  set  some 
type  for  me."  [Laughter] 

I  put  out  four  or  five  galleys  before  Ben  was  willing  to  go  out 
for  something  to  eat. 

Fry:     I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  profile  of  opinion  you  got  on  the  health 
issue  at  that  time  from  the  editors  and  publishers  as  you  went 
around  seeing  them. 

Small:   It  consisted  of  two  rather  simple  attitudes.  One  was  that  they 

were  frequently  surprised,  of  course.  And  the  other  one  was  that 
it  didn't  have  a  chance,  so  what  the  heck.  It  just  boiled  down  to 
that.  Most  of  them  then  would  go  into  unemployment  insurance, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  whipping  boy.  "All  these  people  that  you 
know  darn  well  should  be  working  are  coming  in  collecting  unemploy 
ment  insurance,"  they'd  say.  Of  course,  unemployment  insurance  had 
been  enacted  before  the  governor  came  in,  but  this  was  more  a  bone 
of  contention  than  health  insurance  even.  But  by  and  large,  our 
reception  was  very  good.  They  liked  Warren  and  most  of  them  were 
for  him.  And  of  course,  he  won  the  double  nomination  that  year. 

Fry:     Yes. 


Small:       But  all  this  has  been  leading  up  to  Tom  Storke. 
Fry:  Good. 

Small:       I  went  in  to  Senator   Storke ••  paper—you  know,  he  was  Senator  for 
six  weeks. 

Fry:  Stoat's  right. 

Small:       And  we  all  called  him  Senator  in  the  newspaper  fraternity,  even 

though  he  wasn't.     I  think  he  actually  went  back  to  Washington  when 
the  Senate  wasn't  in  session.     [Laughter]    While  he  was  Senator,  of 
course.     Anyhow,  I  didn't  know  him  very  well;  I'd  met  him.     I  knew 
his  son  very  well,   Bud  Storke,  the  one  from  whom  he's  completely 
estranged  and  Bud  has  gone  to  Mexico  to  get  over  it.     Anyhow,  I  went 
in  and  sent  my  card  in  to  Mr.  Storke.     He  was  always  very  gracious, 
at  least  about  seeing  me,  and  since  then  he's  been  very  affable  and 
warm,  but  I  went  in  and  sat  down  and  he  said,   "Oh  yes.     Sure.   sure. 
You're  interested  in  this  election,  huh?"     "Veil,"  he  says,     come 
over  here."    And  he  pulled  out  a  file.    He  says,  "Look  at  that! 
That's  my  correspondence  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.    Look  at  that! 
That's  my  correspondence  with  Winston  Churchill.    Look  at  that! 
That's  my  correspondence  with  William  6.  MacAdoo.     Look  at  that! 
That's  my  correspondence  with" — this  and  this  and  this  world  figure, 
international  figure.     "There  isn't  a  god  damned  thing  in  there  from 
Earl  Warren.     Not  a  rap  of  paper  and  I've  supported  him.    What's  the 
matter  with  that  fellow?"     [I  really  shouldn't  be  telling  this  one.] 

Anyhow,  I  went  back  to  Sacramento  and  Warren  asked  me  how  things 
were  and  I  told  him  generally  it  looked  awfully  good.    He  said,  "Well, 
did  you  find  any  problems?"     I  said,   "Yes,  you've  really  got  a  dilly 
down  in  Santa  Barbara."     "Oh,  that  so?     That  so?"     So  I  told  him  just 
what  I  have  told  you  girls.     And  this  is  one  of  the  few  times  I've 
ever  seen  him  embarrassed.     This  man  always  had  complete  control  of 
his  emotions.     He  was  always  on  top  of  everything.     He  could  handle 
anybody.     If  anybody  was  ever  embarrassed,  and  they  weren't  very  often, 
it  would  be  on  their  side  and  not  on  his,  because  he  knew  what  he  was 
doing.     But  he  was  quite  crushed.    He  said,   "Oh,  I  know  some  of  my 
public  relations,  you  call  them,   aren't  too  good.     You  have  got  to 
help  me  out.     You  fellows  have  to  do  things  for  me." 

So  the  next  year,  he  sat  in  the  box  of  the  Santa  Barbara  fiesta 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Storke.     In   'W,  they  were  house  guests  of  the 
Storkes  and  have  since  been  the  closest  friends  imaginable. 

Fry:  Yes,  and  they've  traveled  to  Europe  together! 

Small:       Really,  I  should  have  told  you  to  turn  that  thing  off.     I  would  never 
want  Warren  to  know  that  there  was  any  record  of  this  because  he 
wouldn't  want  the  public  to  know  that  this  was  how  he  became  such  a 
close  friend  of  Storke.     And  Storke  wouldn't  like  it  either. 


Pop's  the  Name 

Fry:  Let's  talk  about  how  you  came  to  be  called  "Pop."     Want  to? 

Snail:       I  went  to  Quincy  in  November  of  1930  and  quick-like  I  saw  that 
they  didn't  have  very  much  going  around  that  brought  people 
together.     They  didn't  have  a  service  club.     They  had  a  little 
commercial  club.     They  met  on  occasion  when  something  disturbed 
them.     They  had  a  meeting  on  a  matter,   and  at  that  point,  I  said, 
"Boy,  you    fellows   ought  to  get  together  once  a  week  like  they  do 
in  the  Lions'  Club."     Well,  we  were  down  in  Oroville  after  that 
and  I  told  Dan  Beebe,  publisher  of  the  Mercury  Register,   a  friend 
of  mine,   "Gee,  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can  get  them  to  start  a 
Lions'  Club  up  there."    Well,  Dan,  he  hit  the  roof.     "Like  hell 
you  are.     We're  going  to  start  a  Rotary  Club."     [Laughter] 

So  we  started  a  Rotary  Club.     Now,  everybody  has  to  have  a 
nickname  in  Rotary.     Well,  my  first  name  is  Merrell,  as  you  know. 
Well,  what  can  you  do  with  a  name  like  that  when  you  are  trying 
to  cook  up  a  nickname?     Somebody  tried  "Mel,"  and  that  fell  flat, 
and  somebody  said,   "Well,  his  first  initial  is  M,  let's  call  him 
Mike ,  and  a  couple  fellows  up  there  still  call  me  Mike .     And  maybe 
I  should  have  stuck  with  that  one.     But  anyway,  when  we  were  just 
starting  this  little  club,  my  third  son,  Robert,  who's  now  chief 
deputy  administrator  of  San  Diego  County  and  doing  very  well,  was 
born  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1931.     And  I  went  into  the  Quincy 
Hotel  dining  room  for  the  Rotary  Club  meeting  the  following  Monday, 
and  my  partner — I  had  a  partner  in  my  business—he  was  a  printer, 
George  Dawley,     said,   "Here  comes  Pop!"     [Laughter]     I  was  Pop, 
and  it  stuck. 

Fry:  Yes,   and  it  took  four  children  to  bring  you  to  that  status.' 

Small:       Yes.     It  didn't  bother  me  in  those  days,  but  I'm  a  little  sensitive 
about  it.     I  get  in  an  elevator  and  the  boy  says,   "What  floor,  Pop?" 
[Laughter]     I  can  see  those  years  coming  home. 

And  this  is  where  we  tie  in  with  Warren.     This  trip  he  made 
in  19l|2 — he  was  attorney  general  and  he  went  around  as  the  head  of 
civil  defense,   came  up  and  we  fed  him  antelope  at  that  meeting. 
Well,  he  sat  in  his  office  before  he  started  out,  he  sat  in  his 
office  in  San  Francisco,  attorney  general's  office,   and  he  made 
out  an  itinerary.     He  wrote  in  by  hand,  Woodland:     Leake.     That 
meant  he  wanted  to  be  sure  to  see  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  Paul 
Leake.     Marysville:     Horace  Thomas.     Oroville:     Dan  Beebe.     Quincy: 
Pop  Small.     Susanville:     Ross  Draper.     So  the  girl  typed  up  several 
copies:     Paul  Leake,  Woodland;  Horace  Thomas,  Marysville;  Dan  Beebe, 
Oroville;  Quincy,  population  small.       [Laughter]     So  this  gave 
Warren  a  perfect  entre  at  this  meeting  in  Quincy.     He  told  the  story 
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Small:       just  as  I  have  told  it.     "Well,"  he  said,   "my  girl  didn't  know, 

but  I  know  Pop  Small  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  the  popu 
lation  small."     [Laughter] 

So  I  was  always  Pop  with  him  and  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
stories  about  it.     One  of  the  best  ones  is  a  little  bit  apocryphal 
but  anyway,  I'm  going  to  tell  it. 


A  Close  Resemblance 


Fry:  We  collect  the  apocryphal  right  along  with  the  others. 

Small:       We  went  to  a  football  game,  the  Chief  Justice  and  I,  and  I  still 
called  him"Governor ."   He  had  two  tickets  at  Griffith  Stadium  and 
two  tickets  over  at  Baltimore  Stadium,   complimentary  and  \ery 
good  fifty-yard  fifteenth-row  seats,  you  know.     Anyway,  we  went 
out  to  Griffith—he  used  to  pick  up  Warren  Olney  or  me  or  maybe 
Kuchel,  I  don't  remember,  but  some  friend,   and  take  him  to  the 
game  on  Sundays.     And  we  went  to  Griffith  Stadium,  November  of 
1959,  the  year  before  I  came  back  here.     I  thought  this  gal  sitting 
next  to  me  was  doing  a  lot  of  staring  but  I  figured  it  was  at  the 
Chief  Justice  who  sat  on  the  other  aide  of  me.     Halftime,   she 
leaned  over  and  she  said,   "l  must  apologize.     You  must  realize  I've 
been  staring  at  you  but  I  have  to  know--are  you  the  Chief  Justice's 
brother?" 

Fry:  Oh,  because  you  look  so  much  like  him. 

Small:       Oh  yes,  didn't  you  notice? 

Fry:  I  sure  did,  when  you  first  walked  in! 

Small:  I  just  told  her,  "No,  we're  just  old  friends."  And  the  ball  game 
went  on.  But  going  back  in  the  car,  I  said,  "You  sure  missed  the 
boat." 

"What 're  you  talking  about?" 

I  said,   "You  just  didn't  come  up  with  the  right  answer  when 
that  gal  said  that." 

"What  should  I  have  said?" 

I  said,   "You  should  have  said  [in  a  voice  of  mock-old  age], 
'That's  not  my  brother.     He's  ray  father.     Haven't  you  heard  me 
call  him  Pop?'"  [Laughter! 


2? 


Fry:  Yes,  I  noticed  it  when  you  walked  in  the  office  a  while  ago.     I 

think  Judge  Wollenberg  had  told  me  that  you  looked  a  lot  like 
him,  and  I  had  tucked  this  little  fact  away  and  hadn't  remembered 
it  till  this  morning. 

Small:       It  first  was  noticed  in  January  or  February  of  19^7.     The  news 
paper  convention  met  at  Santa  Cruz  and  I  went  down  there  with  the 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Warren.    Warren  had  stayed  back  to  get  a  haircut, 
and  Mrs .  Warren  and  I  got  in  a  crowded  elevator  in  the  Del  Key  Hotel 
and  a  short  woman  in  the  back  of  the  car  said,   "Hello,  Nina!"     And 
Mrs.  Warren,  the  soul  of  graciousness  under  any  circumstances,  re 
sponded  and  called  her  by  name,   and  the  elevator  started  up,   and 
this  gal  said,   "Hello,  Earl."     I  stood  like  a  wooden  Indian.     "Slello, 
Earl!     Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me?"    And  Mrs.  Warren  said, 
"She's  talking  to  you!"     [Laughter]     This  was  the  first  time  we'd 
ever  realized  it. 

Fry:  The  Warrens  had  never  thought  of  the  similarity? 

Small:       So  we  all  got  out  on  the  third  floor  and  Mrs.  Warren  introduced  me 

to  this  gal  and  we  all  had  a  good  laugh  about  it.     Then  shortly  after 
we  stumbled  on  a  picture  in  the  file  of  Warren,  taken  when  he  was 
about  forty.     I  had  a  picture  taken  when  I  was  about  forty,   in  other 
words,  we  bridged  that  ten-year  gap  in  these  two  pictures  and  they 
were  both  profile  pictures.     And  ray  God  when  I  saw  it,  it  scared  me. 
It  was  when  he  was  forty  and  was  thinner  and  you  almost  couldn't 
tell  us  apart. 

Well,  way  back  apparently  I  have  Norwegian  ancestry  because 
we  know  that  the  Smalls  came  from  northeastern  Scotland,  and  I've 
been  to  Norway  and  they  tell  me  up  there  that  they  used  to  fight 
back  and  forth.     And  the  Norwegians  would  go  over  there  and  take 
advantage  of  some  of  these  Scotch  lassies.     [Laughter] 

Fry:  You  may  be  related! 

Small;       Well,  I  saw  a  lot  of  familiar  faces  in  Bergen.     I  think  they  could 
be  right  out  of  Sacramento. 

Fry:  The  thing  that  occurred  to  me  is  that  in  your  job  as  secretary, 

in  charge  of  so  many  departments,  your  similarity  in  looks  to 
Earl  Warren  might  have  really  helped  at  times  when  you  had  to  ap 
pear  for  him. 

Small:       Well,  we  didn't  try  to  fool  anyone. 

Fry:  I  don't  mean  to  fool  people.     It  sort  of  gives  you  more  authority. 

Small:       This  mistake  would  be  made  particularly  when  we  were  abroad,   as 

in  Chicago.     I  remember  wandering  through  the  lobby  of  the  Blackstone 
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Small:   Hotel  back  there.  A  guy  came  up  and  asked  me  for  my  autograph. 
And  in  the  elevator  two,  three  times,  people  would  say,  "Good 
morning,  Governor."  Of  course,  I  had  developed  pat  answers  for 
this.  I'd  say,  "The  governor  will  be  along  shortly,"  or  some 
thing  like  that. 


Fry: 
Small: 


Fry: 
Small: 


Fry: 
Small: 


Oh,  I  see. 

I  went  to  Chris  Jespersen's  funeral,  in  Atascadero.  He  was  a 
state  senator  and  a  very  close  friend  of  the  go-vernors  in  the 
legislature — I  forget  the  year.  But  anyway  I  went  to  his  funeral, 
and  the  minister  came  up  and  said,  "Dear  Governor,  it  was  so  dear 
of  you  to  come  down  for  dear  Chris1  funeral." 

The  funniest  one  though — I'm  talking  about  myself  instead  of 
the  governor . 

Oh,  this  is  fine! 

Well,  he  and  I  went  to  Laredo,  Texas,   in  1$4&.     At  this  point,  he 
had  come  to  be  seriously  considered  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
presidency  and  had  begun  to  think  of  it  in  very  serious  terms  him 
self.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   I  think  Warren  had  this  idea  a  long 
time.     But  in  any  case,  we  went  to  Laredo,  Texas,  for  the  celebra 
tion  of  Washington's  birthday  on  February  22,  191+8.     Laredo  was 
then  a  city  of  about  50,000  and  is  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Neuvo  Laredo,  in  Mexico.     There's  a  bridge  between  the  two  cities 
which  gets  washed  out  every  so  often,  but  it  was  intact  at  this 
point.     And  the  mayor  of  Laredo  would  meet  with  the  mayor  of  Nuevo 
Laredo  at  the  center  of  this  bridge  and  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
abrazzos  and  pledges  of  eternal  love  and  friendship  and  it  was  a 
great  thing.     They  celebrate  Washington's  birthday  down  there  prob 
ably  more  than  anyplace  in  the  world,  like  the  little  town  up  in 
Denmark  which  celebrates  the  Fourth  of  July.    We  don't;  we  just 
take  a  day  off.     Anyway,  we  went  down  for  this  thing  and  they  had 
a  parade  and  a  big  dinner  that  night  in  the  high  school  gymnasium 
and  the  governor  was  the  main  speaker  and  they  sat  us  at  the  speakers' 
table.     They  didn't  have  a  drink  at  each  place — they  had  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  for  each  of  the  forty  people  at  the  table.     This  is  how  they 
do  it  in  Texas.     A  whole  bottle,   a  fifth. 

Oh,  gosh. 

Sure.     Everybody  had  his  own  bottle  of  whiskey.     That's  Texas  for 
you.     In  any  case,  the  next  day  we  went  out  to  the  airport,   about 
ten  miles  north  of  Laredo,  to  go  up  to  Dallas  and  then  on  to 
Washington.     The  governor  was  picking  up  an  appropriations  com 
mittee  hrnrinc  ot  thr  time   and  we  were  going  to  fly  from  Laredo 
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Small:       to  Dallas  in  Mr.  Braniff's  private  plane,  Braniff  Airlines,   a 

real  plush  little  DC3.     We  were  waiting  for  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
whose  name  was  Beauford  Jester.     He  died  a  short  time  after  that. 
Mrs.  Jester  was  out  there;   she  and  Governor  Warren  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  gone  on  the  airplane  and  we  were  waiting  for 
Governor  Jester.     I  was  standing  with  Sam  Sullivan,  the  president 
of  the   chamber  of  commerce,  who  was  our  host,  with  my  back  to  a 
fence,  the  airport  fence,  you  know,  to  keep  people  from  going  out 
on  the  runway.     And  I  heard  this  voice  say,   "Turn  around,  Governor." 
Well,   I  thought  the  old  man  was  getting  off  the  airplane,   so  I 
wheeled  around  to  get  on  ray  job,  you  know,  to  see  that  everything 
was  all  right.     And  I'm  facing  this  little  guy,  little  fat  fellow. 
He  wasn't   a  big  rangy  Texan.     He  was  a  little  one.     He  had  a  movie 
camera  and  he  put  it  up  to  his  eye  and  he  pushed  the  button.     And 
he  said,   "Srnile,  Governor!"     I  thought  this  was  very  funny,   so  I 
gave  him  a  real     grin.       [Laughter]     Then  he  said,   "Wave,  Governor!" 
So  he  called  the  turns  and  I  did  what  he  told  me  to,  talked  to 
Sullivan  and  what-not  and  when  he  was  satisfied,  he  started  to  wind 
up  and  he  said,   "I  sure    'preciate  that,  Governor."     And  I  said. 
"My  friend,  you'll  never  know  how  I  appreciate  it."     [Laughter] 

I  said  to  Sullivan,   "Shall  I  tell  him?"     He  said,   "He'll  kill 
you  if  you  do." 

Fry:  Yes,  he'd  have  wasted  all  his  film! 

Snail:   That  was  the  funniest  one  of  mistaken  identity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  must  tell  you — have  you  been  to  the  capitol  and  seen  the 
picture  of  Warren  hanging  in  the  hall? 

Fry:  I  haven't  seen  that  picture. 

Small:   This  is  his  official  portrait,  about  the  size  of  this  cabinet,  not 
quite  as  long,  about  the  same  dimensions  anyway.  Hangs  there  near 
the  treasurer's  office.  And  he's  sitting  there  with  one  hand  like 
this  [illustrates],  holding  some  papers  and  looking  out  with  those 
clear  blue  eyes  and  he  has  a  magnificent  head  of  hair,  physique, 
perfectly  knotted  necktie,  and  everything.  A  beautiful  portrait. 
That's  Earl  Warren,  but  the  left  knee  is  mine,  my  dear. 

Fry:  The  left  knee  is  yours? 

Small:       Yes.     Warren  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  and  the  legislature  had 
already  appropriated  the  usual  $2500  for  the  official  portrait. 
Every  governor's  is  there,  you  know.     And  Jim  Dean,   the  director 
of  finance,   selected  a  man  named  Howard  L.   Smith,  who  lives  in 
Cormel  nnrt  is  still  <lown  there.     lie's  n  portrait  artist  mid  n  very 
good  one,  except  some  critics  say  he's  too  photographic. 
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Fry:     That's  what  you've  got  to  have  in  the  capitol,  though. 

Small:   I  think  this  is  a  very  good  picture  of  Warren.  In  any  case,  Smith 
came  up  to  Sacramento  to  do  the  portrait,  but  Warren  was  being 
wined  and  dined  and  sent  away,  and  had  no  time  to  sit  and  have  his 
picture  painted.  He  sent  word  to  this  effect,  and  went  back  to 
Washington . 

Smith  had  a  commission  from  one  of  the  Duponts  at  Wilmington, 
probably  for  a  lot  more  than  the  amount  the  state  was  paying  for 
Warren's  portrait.  And  he  went  with  his  wife  back  to  Washington, 
armed  with  a  letter  to  an  attorney  named  Ely  in  Washington  who 
represented  California  in  water  matters.  Incidentally,  he  would 
be  a  tremendous  guy  for  you  to  talk  to. 

Fry:  I  think  we've  got  him  on  our  list. 

Small:  Northcutt  Ely,  Mike  is  his  nickname. 

Fry:  And  he's  in  Washington  now? 

Small:  Oh  yes.  Hefe  still  practicing. 

Fry:  And  he  will  be  good  on  Warren? 

Small:   Yes.  Ely  was  very  very  important  in  Warren's  picture  there  for  a 

while,  when  Warren  was  in  Washington  on  water  matters.  They  became 
somewhat  estranged  in  the  latter  part  of  their  relationship  and  I 
don't  think  they  saw  each  other  when  Warren  was  Chief  Justice. 

So  Smith  came  back  to  Washington  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dean 
to  Ely,  asking  him  to  arrange  for  Mr.  Smith  to  see  the  Chief  Justice 
Ely  tried,  but  by  this  time,  he  and  Warren  were  not  very  close,  and 
Ely  couldn't  crack  the  sound  barrier.  He  tried  for  a  couple  days. 
Finally  he  said,  "You  go  up  and  see  that  fellow  Small  in  Kuchel's 
office  and  see  if  he  can  help  you." 

So  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife  trotted  up  there.  Kuchel  was  in 
California,  so  I  took  them  into  the  Senator's  office  and  we  sat 
down  and  Smith  said,  "You  have  an  amazing  resemblance  to  this  man!" 
I  said,  'Veil,  I've  heard  this  from  a  lot  of  amateurs  but  you  deal 
with  faces,  and  I'm  kind  of  impressed."  He  said,  "No,  no,  no. 
I'm  almost  shocked." 

Well,  I  got  him  his  appointment.  He  could  see  the  Chief 
Justice  Sunday  afternoons  after  church,  for  four  or  five  hours. 
So  he  did  one,  two,  three,  four  Sundays,  but  something  happened  on 
the  fifth  Sunday — Warren  wanted  to  take  a  ride  out  in  the  country 
and  he  cancelled  the  sitting,  which  was  to  be  the  final  one.  Smith 
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Small:   had  everything  done  except  the  folds  in  the  garment;  he  had  the 

blue  paint  but  none  of  the  black  which  would  represent  the  folds. 
He  called  me  up  Monday:     "Have  you  got  a  double-breasted  blue 
suit?"     I  said,   "Yes,  do  you  want  to  borrow  it?"     He  said,   "Yes, 
with  you  in  it."     [Laughter] 

"What's  the  gag?"     and  he  told  me.     I  said,   'Veil,  that's 
pretty  personal.     I  think  I'll  get  an  OK  on  that."     He  said,   "l 
already  talked  to  the  Chief  Justice's  secretary,  and  she  said 
that  he  would  appreciate  it  if  you'd  do  it."     I  said,   "I'm  still 
going  to  call.     I  want  to  hear  this  myself.     Miss  Brian  said, 
"Yes,  the  Chief  Justice     would  like  it."     So  the  next  day,  I  sat 
for  Smith.     The  first  go-round  was  over  an  hour.     I  sat  in 
exactly  the  position,  arranged  my  hands  exactly,  then  I  sat  there 
like  this,   and  he  worked  very  swiftly.     I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  way  he  hit  that  canvas  with  his  brush.     I  was  sitting 
there  like  this,   see?     And  finally  I  said,   "I'm  paralyzed,   Smith." 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  he  says.     Then  we  had  a  break  every  half  an  hour. 
And  the  left  knee  is  mine . 

Fry:  We'll  remember  that  when  we  go  see  it. 

Small:       I've  impressed  my  grandchildren  with  this.     I  take  them  to  the 
picture  and  tell  them  the  story. 


II   POLITICAL  CAMPAIOJS 


Campaign 


Fry:     Well,  do  you  want  to  start  in  on  the  campaigns  now?  The  whole  po 
litical  scene  from,  when  —  193^? 

Merriam  v.  Sinclair 

Small:   Warren  was  state  chairman  of  the  Republican  party  in  1931*  when  Upton 
Sinclair  shocked  every  old-line  Democrat  in  the  world  as  well  as 
California  by  stealing  the  Democratic  nomination.  He  had  run  for 
governor  two  or  three  times.  Used  to  get  as  many  as,  maybe,  three 
thousand  votes  in  the  general  election,  as  the  Socialist  candidate. 
But  he  changed  his  political  affiliation  in  1933,  because  he  just 
decided  he  was  going  to  have  to  use  an  established  party  to  put  some 
of  his  ideas  in  government  to  work,  in  force.  He  threw  the  conserva 
tive  elements  of  this  state  into  a  tizzy.  I  remember  it  very  well.  I 
was  up  in  Quincy,  and  boy!  I  gave  him  hell  in  my  paper,  too.  I  shared 
the  belief  that  this  guy  was  an  ogre.  I'm  not  so  sure  now.  [Laughter] 
Matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  things  he  advocated  have  since  been  quite 
widely  accepted.  [Laughter]  But  he  did  reach  people,  you  know.  There 
was  extensive  unemployment  in  California  in  '3^»  and  a  lot  of  distress 
and  suffering.  People  were  turning  to  anything  to  try  to  solve  their 
problems,  and  he  appealed  to  their  desires. 

The  Sinclair  people  used  to  charge  for  attending  his  campaign 
meetings  and  hearing  his  speeches.  He'd  have  a  speech  down  here  in 
the  auditorium  on  Lake  Merritt  and  he'd  charge  them  50  cents  to  come 
to  hear  it.  This  was  the  way  he  financed  his  campaign.  He  got  —  oh, 
how  many  people  does  that  auditorium  hold?  10,000?  It's  a  big  one  — 
and  he  had  audiences  elsewhere  as  big  as  ^0,000  for  his  speeches. 
And  across  town  Merriam,  or  somebody  speaking  for  Merriam,  at  a  meet 
ing,  would  have  two  or  three  hundred.  And  all  this  began  to  frighten 
people  .  They  say  that  there  was  more  money  spent  on  that  campaign- 
way  up  in  the  millions  —  not  just  a  few  million,  but  $30  or  $40,000,000, 
on  behalf  of  Frank  Merriam.  Of  course  in  those  days  the  dollar  bought 
a  lot  more  than  it  does  now,  because  you  didn't  have  to  waste  so  much 
on  television. 
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Small:   We  had  movies.  You  used  to  go  to  the  movie  theatre  and  there 'd  be 
movie  shorts  depicting  the  hordes  of  unemployed  coming  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  and  flooding  California  because  of  Sin 
clair's  promises.  They  just  scared  the  hell  out  of  everybody. 

Fry:     This  was  one  of  the  first  Clem  Whitaker  campaigns? 

Small:   Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the  story  there  is  that 

this  made  Whitaker.  He  not  only  achieved  great  prominence  in  this 
campaign,  but  I  think  it  built  up  his  resources  enough  that  he 
could  rent  a  half  a  floor  of  the  Flood  Building  for  his  offices 
and  be  a  big  operator. 

But  in  any  case,  Merriam  did  beat  Sinclair  very  substantially, 
something  like  200, 000  votes,   and  Raymond  Haight,  who's  the  grand 
son  of  the  California  governor,  ran  that  year,    and  he  picked  up 
about  350,000  votes.     And  if  he'd  done  much  better,  he  might  have 
taken  the  job  away  from  Merriam.     Merriam  was  not  a  popular  person, 
by  any  means. 

George  Creel  ran  in  the  primary,  and  he  and  his  people  very 
smugly  thought  that  they'd  take  care  of  Sinclair  in  the  primary, 
but  Sinclair  beat  Creel.  Creel  subsequently  endorsed  Merriam.  He 
campaigned  for  Merriam,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he'd  been  a 
prominent  Democrat  in  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  picture. 

Republican  State  Chairman 

Fry:  Well,  what  about  a  man  who  was  in  Warren's  position  at  that  time. 

What  did  he  have  to  do  with  the  campaign? 

Small:       Well,   as  state  chairman,  Warren  organized  and  motivated  the  state 
committee  and  other  Republican  organizations  to  defeat  Sinclair. 
And  he  was  personally  very  active  in  that  campaign.     He  made  a  lot 
of  speeches.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sinclair  campaign  has  been 
quite  extensively  explored  in  California  political  literature.     And 
of  course,   Sinclair  himself  wrote  a  book — I  think  it's  entitled, 
"How  I  Got  Licked." 

Fry:  Yes,  that's  right,   as  opposed  to  his  initial  volume  on,   "How  I 

Became  Governor."     [Laughter] 

Small:       Yes.     This,  of  course,  was  fantasy.     [Laughter] 

But  the  whole  story  is  within  hard  covers,  and  you'll  find  in 
that  story  that  Warren  did  a  great  deal  of  campaigning  personally. 
This  was  one  of  the  events  in  his  life  that  give  him  increasing 
prominence  in  the  Republican  party.     Of  course  his  goal  nt  that 
time  was  attorney  general. 


U.   S.  Webb's  Career 

Small:       As  long  as  you've  gone  back  to   '31*,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
this  was  the  last  time  that  U.   S.  Webb  ran  for  attorney  general. 
He'd  been  appointed  in  1902— he  was  practically  a  fixture,   and 
Warren  was  very  much  interested  in  becoming  attorney  general,  but 
did  not  run  that  year  out  of  deference  to  Webb,  but  I  think  more 
out  of  deference  to  the  fact  that  he  probably  would  have  been 
defeated.     Because  nobody  could  vote  against  U.  S.  Webb — how  could 
you  vote  against  a  man  with  the  initials  U.   S.?     You're  voting 
against  your  country,  you  know?     And  Webb  exploited  this.     He  knew 
what  he  had  going  for  him  with  those  initials.     He  was  never  known 
as  Ulysses  Sigel  Webb,   it  was  always  "U.  S.  Webb." 

He  was  born,  as  I  remember  it,  in  West  Virginia,  and  came  to 
Kansas  when  he  was  a  child,   and  was  educated  there,   and  he  came 
out  to  California  literally  as  a  carpetbagger — everything  he  owned 
was  in  a  suitcase  made  out  of  carpet,  which  was  common  luggage  in 
those  days,  1888.     He  came  to  Quincy — my  town!     He  was  in  his  early 
twenties,  possibly  2l  or  22 — that's  not  too  important  right  now.     In 
any  case,  he  got  a  job  teaching  in  Pioneer  grammar  school.     That  was 
a  schoolhouse  about  two  miles  out  in  the  valley  from  Quincy,  one 
room  and  maybe  ten  or  fifteen  youngsters,   they  had  all  eight  grades 
in  those  days. 

And  then  he  read  law  in  Judge  Goodwin's  office — Judge  Goodwin 
was  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  town — John  D.  Goodwin.     Webb  read  law, 
and  in  those  days  you  didn't  have  to  go  to  college  to  be  a  lawyer. 
You  could  read  law  in  a  lawyer's  office  and  then  you  just  presented 
yourself  to  the  judge  of  the  county,  the  superior  judge  of  the  county, 
and  he'd  ask  you  some  questions,   and  if  he  felt  you  probably  knew 
enough  about  law  to  be  a  lawyer  he'd  say  you  were  a  lawyer.     This  is 
how  simple  it  was,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  little  personal  influ 
ence  involved.     [Laughter] 

But  by  and  large  this  system  turned  out  some  pretty  good  lawyers. 
Webb  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  lawyer.     Matter  of  fact,  when  he  was 
attorney  general  he  spent  a  lot  more  time  on  private  practice — which 
was  permitted  in  those  days.     And  he  didn't  do  very  much  on  the  job  of 
being  attorney  general — it  helped  his  law  practice — gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  prestige,  don't  you  know? 

Anyway,  Webb  not  only  read  law  in  Judge  Goodwin's  office,  he 
married  Judge  Goodwin's  daughter,  Grace.     And  she  in  turn  inherited 
the  Quincy  Water  Works,  which  was  quite  a  source  of  income  for  the 
Webbs,   for  many  years.     The  estate  sold  it  a  long  time  ago,  but  that 
was  how  Webb  got  started  in  California,  right  in  my  town.     He  came 
down  here  in  1902  —I  think    Gage    was  governor  then—  Gage    appointed 
him  to   succeed  Tirey  L.  Ford. 
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Administrative  Reform  Issues 

Small:   There  is  another  aspect  to  the  '3^  campaign.  The  Civil  Service 
Act. 

Fry:     Ihe  reorganization  of  the  AG's  office,  too. 

Small:   Yes.  These  were  related.  In  fact  they  may  have  been  covered  in 
the  same  amendment.  I  am  going  to  research  that.  I  haven't  had 
time,  but  I've  talked  to  Personnel  Board  people,  John  Fisher  and 
Kelvin  Sharp,  I'm  going  to  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and  I'm  also 
going  to  read  the  bill.  The  original  proposition. 

But  in  any  case,  when  Sinclair  came  into  the  picture  a  lot  of 
people  working  for  the  state  figured  that  they'd  lose  their  jobs, 
if  he  got  elected,   so  this  generated  a  lot  of  support  for  the 
Civil  Service  Act. 

Fry:  But  it  helped  the  voting,  I  guess. 

Small:       Chester  Rowell  was  a  great  advocate  of  civil  service,  both  as 

publisher  of  the  Fresno  Republican  and  when  he  became  editor  of  the 
Chronicle .     It  was  in  the  air.     This  brought  it  to  a  head.     Sinclair 
was  going  to  fire  a  lot  of  people.     Okay,  on  the  same  ballot  we  have 
the  Civil  Service  Amendment,  blanketing  in  everybody,  you  see?     He'd 
have  had  quite  a  time  putting  in  his  people  if  he'd  gotten  elected. 

And  in  the  process,  or  perhaps  in  a  separate  amendment,  it 
could  well  have  been,  the  attorney  general's  office  was  strengthened 
from  the  point  of  view  of  taking  the  incumbent  out  of  private  practice, 
so  he  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  private  practice; 
he  had  to  give  full-time.     The  salary  was  keyed  to  the  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  whatever  the  associate  justice  receives 
as  a  salary,  the  attorney  general  gets — it's  now  something  around 
$36-  $37>000 — at  that  time  an  associate  justice  was  getting  probably 
$11,000 — Mr.  Webb  had  drawn  $5,000  all  the  years  he  was  attorney 
general  because  it  was  frozen  in  the  constitution. 

It  was  in   '3^  that  the  attorney  general's  salary  was  taken 
care  of,  but  not  the  other  constitutional  offices — the  governor  was 
frozen  at  $10,000,   and  the  other  constitutional  offices  at  $5,000, 
until  19^6.     We,  the  people,  voted  in  19^*6  on  a  proposition  authoriz 
ing  the  legislature  to  establish  these  salaries,  and  taking  them  out 
of  the  constitution.     Our  constitution  is,  of  course,   a  collection 
of  statutes  rather  than  an  organic  law. 

Mr.  Warren  didn't  look  ahead  too  well  in  that  situation.     He 
saw  to  it  that  the  salary  for  the  job  he  was  after  would  be  in 
creased — the  job  of  attorney  general — but  not  expecting  to  |.;o  to 
Sacramento  as  governor  four  years  later  at  a  cut  in  salary,  because 
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a.iall:       the  governor's  salary  was  frozen  at  $10,000.     [Laughter]     He 

started  in  the  first  of  January,  19^3,  drawing  less  money  than 
he'd  been  drawing  for  four  years  as  attorney  general. 

This  was  a  problem,  really — seriously  it  was  a  problem,  be 
cause  that  family  you  know:      five  children.     Jim  was  on  his  own, 
in  fact  he  was  in  the  service.     But  the  governor  had  five  children 
growing  up.     It's  expensive  to  raise  a  family  that  size,  sending 
them  all  to  college. 

Fry:  And  I  wondered  if  they  had  to  bear  the  expenses  of  maintenance  of 

that  old  house,  the  governor's  mansion? 

Small:   No.  There  was  an  allowance  for  that. 
Fry:     That  must  have  been  tremendous. 

Small:       I  forget  the  amount  now.     I  think  it  was  $12,000  a  year  to  main 
tain  it.     Out  of  this,  however,  they  had  to  pay  the  guard  and  the 
maintenance,  the  repainting,  whatever,   and  maybe  even  the  gardener. 
The  Warrens  had  a  housekeeper,  but  that  was  their  own  expense,   she 
wasn't  on  the  state  payroll. 

Of  course  they  did  get  their  rent  free,  that's  quite  a  lot, 
of  course.     And  they  had  protection,  that  was  involved,  which  wasn't 
too  vital  to  Warren.     They  lived  a  very  normal  life.     The  youngsters 
did  get  rides  to  school  in  the  guard's  car  quite  often.     This  was  a 
matter  of  convenience . 

In  nny  case,   in  19^6  the  people  did  authorize  the  legislature 
to   set  the   salaries;   it  went  up  at  that  time  to  $25,000,   the  gover 
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1938;  Warren  for  Attorney  General 

Small:   But  really,  what  I  know  about  those  early  campaigns  was  from  a  very 
distant  point  of  view  up  there  in  Quincy,  watching  state  politics 
and  being  interested.  And  I  supported  Frank  Merriam,  for  whatever 
it  was  worth,  in  that  tiny  little  county.  Knew  the  fella  quite  well, 
of  course.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  country  press,  anyhow.  Richard 
son  and  Merriam  always  were.  But  I  became  much  more  aware  of  Earl 
Warren  in  1938  when  he  ran  for  attorney  general.  As  a  matter  of 
fnct,  I  think  I  wus  his  chairman  in  Plumas  County  in  1938  for  that, 
which  wasn't  too  important,  because  he  pot  nil  three  nominations, 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Progressive  in  tlit;  primary.  And  had  no 
trouble  being  elected. 
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Small:   I've  been  told  that  Warren's  original  schedule — he's  always  sort 
of  had  a  plan,  perhaps  not  too  specific — was  that  he  intended  to 
serve  as  attorney  general  for  a  couple  of  terms,  he  wanted  to  get 
that  exposure  and  experience  and  to  accomplish  some  things  in  the 
office,  but  some  people  claim  that  he  knew  he  wanted  to  run  for 
governor  some  day.  I'm  not  so  sure.  Originally  my  understanding 
had  been  that  he  was  not  anxious  at  all  to  run  in  19^2  because  he 
rather  fancied  the  idea  of  being  attorney  general  perhaps  for  the 
rest  of  his  working  life.  He  liked  that  job,  and  he  was  interested 
in  the  law,  but  I  can't  document  that.  !Diis  was  an  impression,  more 
than  anything  else . 

He,  of  course,  made  it  a  much  more  prestigious  job,  and  satis 
fying  ,job,  than  it  was  under  Webb. 


19*42;  Warren _  v.  Governor  Olson 

anall:       But  this  brings  us  to  19^2  when  I  did  become  quite  involved  with 
Earl  Warren. 

Pluraas  County 

Snail:   He  came  up  to  Quincy.  He  was  attorney  general  and  candidate  for 

governor.  He  came  up  there  as  chairman  of  the  State  Defense  Council, 
and  had  a  meeting.  We  had  quite  a  gathering  in  the  Quincy  Hotel, 
and  the  county  clerk  that  week  had  been  one  of  the  permittees  in 
an  antelope  hunt — the  first  time  for  many,  many  years  it  had  been 
legal  to  shoot  antelope,  and  they  had  issued  500  permits  to  reduce 
the  herd  in  Modoc  county.  John  Donnenwirth,  the  county  clerk,  drew 
one  of  the  permits  and  got  himself  an  antelope,  and  he  had  it 
served  up  for  this  dinner  for  E  rl  Warren.  This  was  the  first 
time  probably  since  Bidwell  that  a  candidate  for  governor  had  been 
entertained  with  wild  game!  [Laughter] 

In  any  case,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  were  in  charge  of  the  Warren 
campaign,  and  Clem  Whitaker  called  me  on  the  telephone — he  had 
asked  me  before  that  to  get  him  a  chairman  in  Plumas  County.  It 
wasn't  entirely  a  matter  of  not  being  able  to  find  someone — I  was 
just  too  busy  to  take  the  time  to  do  very  much  on  it,  and  finally 
he  said,  "We  want  to  put  your  name  on  that  letterhead,  because 
otherwise  there's  going  to  be  a  blank  county,  and  we  can't  stand 
for  that."  And  I  said,  'Veil,  if  it  doesn't  involve  any  work  or 
any  commitment  of  any  kind,  because  with  this  little  newspaper  I 
have  to  make  it  in  the  summer  because  there's  no  business  in  the 
winter,  I'll  let  you  use  my  name."  So  I  WRS  chairman  for  Plumas 
County  for  Earl  Warren  for  governor. 
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Snail:   He  was  nominated,  of  course,  in  the  primary,  which  still  was  being 
held  in  August,  because  the  June  primary  was  established  right 
after  the  war,  about  the  time  of  the  war.  He  was  nominated,  and 
of  course  Olson  was  nominated  for  a  second  term,  and  in  November 
Warren  won  by  something  like  350,000  votes  over  Olson!  He  carried 
every  county  in  California,  except  one!  Do  you  want  to  guess  which 
one  it  was?  [Laughter] 

Fry:     Not  Plumas  County?  [Laughter] 

Small:   Yes,  sure!  We  lost  Plumas  County.  [Laughter] 

The  reason  for  it — and  I  must  get  this  into  the  record  in  my 
own  defense --Warren,  as  attorney  general,  had  ruled  against  the 
high  school  trustees  of  Plumas  County,  and  it  was  still  very  im 
portant  in  19U2 ,  in  that  election.  We  had  three  high  schools,  but 
there  was  one  board  for  the  whole  county— of  whom  the  member  from 
Portola  ran  the  Portola  high  school. 

Well  they  needed  a  lot  of  work  done  on  their  buildings,  includ 
ing  roofing  and  so  forth,  and  it  came  to  something  like  $20,000,  but 
to  avoid  having  to  advertise  for  bids  they  split  it  into  small  con 
tracts.  They  bought  the  rolls  of  roofing  from  one  fella,  for  less 
than  $1,000,  the  nails  from  somebody  else,  and  so  forth,  and  split 
it  up  so  they  were  all  under  the  legal  requirement  for  advertising. 
And  a  taxpayer  filed  suit,  and  the  district  attorney  of  the  oounty 
found  against  the  board,  that  they  could  not  pay  these  bills.  They 
had  failed  to  advertise  for  bids.  The  thing  was  appealed  by  E.  I. 
Lane,  the  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  Portola,  to  the  attorney 
general.  And  the  attorney  general — this  was  done  by  one  of  the 
people  in  the  office,  I'm  sure — Earl  Warren  signed  it—he  had  to — 
in  a  very  vigorous  opinion,  not  only  refused  the  trustees  the  author 
ity  to  pay  those  bills,  but  castigated  them  quite  vigorously. 

Well,  when  the  election  came  around  in  November,  Warren  lost 
Portola  by  20-1.  [Laughter]  We  carried  Quincy  2-1,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  credit  for  that  because  Portola  had  a  fourth  of  the 
votes  in  the  county  and  we  lost  the  county  by  only  5^0  votes. 

To  jump  ahead  a  little  bit  just  to  finish  the  funny  story: 
In  1950,  when  Jimmy  Roosevelt  ran  against  Earl  Warren — Warren  almost 
knocked  him  off  in  the  primary,  as  he  had  done  Kenny  in  19^-6,  but 
he  was  short  100,000  votes  in  the  primary,  and  had  to  run  in  November, 
but  he'd  beaten  Roosevelt  by  1,120,000  some  odd  votes,  and  he'd  car 
ried  every  county  in  the  state.  He  sent  for  me  and  he  says,  "Go 
down  the  hall  to  Frank  Jordan,  Secretary  of  State,  you  may  now  get 
yourself  naturalized.  You  are  again  a  citizen."  [Laughter]   This 
is  one  of  the  few  times  that  the  governor  ever  wisecracked,  in  that 
fashion. .. . 
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Fry:     Had  Plumas  stayed  out  of  his  camp  also  in  19U6? 

Small:       Oh,  no.     He  didn't  carry  every  county  in  the  primary;  he  beat 

Kenny  by  something  like  50  or  60,000.     It  wasn't  overwhelming,  I 
forget  the  figures.     He  won  both  nominations,  but  in  doing  that 
he  only  carried  about  36  or  37  counties.      [Laughter]     And  I'm 
sure  Plumas  County  wasn't  one  of  them.     The  number  of  registered 
Democrat  voters  in  Plumas  County  by  19^6  had  grown  to  exceed  Re 
publicans  by  almost  3-to-l,  where  it  still  is.     But  in  1950  Warren 
carried  every  county  in  the  state,   and  he  was  very  pleased  about 
it. 

Anyway,  I  came  down  to  Sacramento  in  19^. 
Role  of  Clem  Whitaker 

Fry:     Well,  wait  3  minute.  I  want  to  check  with  you  more  about  the 
Whitaker  thing. 

Small:   Well,  my  recollection  is  very  distinctly  that  the  governor  himself 
told  me  that  he  fired  Whitaker.  Whitaker  was  issuing  statements, 
policy  statements,  in  Warren's  name  without  clearing  them.  And  in 
some  cases  they  were  contrary  to  Warren's  thinking.  I  can't  give 
you  any  specific  examples.  I  never  knew  any;  but  in  any  case,  that 
was  the  problem.   .My  understanding,  then,  was  at  this  point  the 
governor  picked  up  Verne  Scoggins  to  finish  that  campaign.  But 
Ford  Chatters,  in  his  letter,  said  no,  Scoggins  came  to  work  after 
the  governor  had  been  in  office  some  little  time,  in  19^3.  I  think 
Mr.  Chatters  is  wrong,  because  the  governor,  upon  taking  office, 
appointed  his  staff  as  members  of  the  h  ighway  commission — they  had 
to  have  a  commission  for  a  meeting  in  February,  either  January  or 
February.  It  was  a  legal  necessity,  that  they  have  a  meeting.  And 
he  hadn't  gotten  cround  to  picking  a  highway  commission,  so  he  ap 
pointed  Sweigert  and  Scoggins,  and  Helen  MacGregor,  and  Marguerite 
Gallagher,  who  was  only  an  administrative  assistant.  When  I  say 
"only"  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  derogatory  sense.  There's  a  terrific 
person.  She  could  have  been  governor  herself.  She  was  secretary 
to  Bill  Sweigert,  a  tremendous  woman. 

In  any  case,  this  tells  me  that  Scoggins  was  "on  board"  right 
from  the  beginning,  because  that's  why  Warren  appointed  his  staff 
as  highway  commission,  in  order  to  cover  that  interim,  until  he 
could  get  to  picking  his  people.  And  he  picked  some  very  fine 
people  for  his  highway  commission.  Those  have  usually  been  po 
litical  plums  but  he  was  very  careful. 

Fry:     Helen  MacGregor — didn't  she  remember  this  the  same  way  that  you  did? 

Small:   Yes,  Helen  MncGrepor  the  other  day  verified  my  understanding  thot 

Whil.-iker  w.-is  out. 


Fry:  We'll  check  with  Verne   Scoggins. 

Small:       That's  the  thing  to  do,  because  Ford  Chatters  says  that  the  night 
of  the  election,  in  November  of   '^42,  that  Warren  was  at  Whitaker's 
offices  in  San  Francisco.     And  he  illustrates  it — points  out  that 
this  was  a  time  when  some  of  Warren's  enthusiastic  followers  wanted 
to  raise  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  into  the  building,  or 
something,   and  Warren  wouldn't  have  any  part  of  it.     He'd  never  per 
mit  anything  undignified,   as  far  as  he  was  concerned.     He  wouldn't 
wear  a  cowboy  hat  to  have  his  picture  taken.     They  gave  him  a 
beautiful  hat  in  Cheyenne,   one  time — a  hundred  bucks  they  paid  for 
the  thing,   and  they  thought  at  least  they'd  get  a  picture  out  of 
it— no  sir!     He  wouldn't  put  it  on  his  head.     Yes,  very  dignified. 
And  this  was  a  great  asset  with  this  man.     He  made  that  office  very, 
very  important.     This  was  a  secondary  consideration,  but  it  helped 
to  make  the  office  very  important,  he  was  so  dignified. 

But  in   'U2,  Whitaker  and  Baxter  were  the  directors  of  the  cam 
paign,  of  the  public  relations  side—we  always  have  these  people 
around — but  sometimes  I  wonder  if  it's  a  wise  use  of  campaign  money, 
but  they  were  in  there. 

Of  course  they  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  their  field  of 
campaigning.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  called  his  firm  "Campaigns 
Incorporated."     I  think  they  still  call  it  Campaigns,  Incorporated. 
He's  dead,   and  Clem  Whitaker,  Jr.  is  the  head  of  the  firm. 

Let's  see,  what  else  can  we  remember  about  the    *U2  campaign? 
The  war  was  going  on,   and  here   again,  I  was  very  much  removed  from 
the  center  of  action.     The  war  started  December  7,  19^1 >  and  the 
'1*2  campaign  was  during  it. 

Warren  and  Olson  had  clashed,  very  publicly  and  very  bitterly, 
over  civil  defense.     Olson  withheld  funds  from  the   national  guard 
and  established  the  state  guard  and  was  accused  of  creating  his  own 
private  little  army.*    And  without  attempting  to  cover  that  whole 
subject,  he  and  Warren  became  increasingly  bitter  towards  each 
other  over  this  sort  of  policy.     Olson  felt  that  Warren  was  using 
civil  defense  as  a  springboard  to  the  governorship,   and  in  his 
rather  awkward  way  of  handling  the  thing,  he  probably  put  a  few 
more  boards  in  that  springboard.     He  made  it  easier  for  Warren  to 
run  against  him. 


*See  interview  with  Richard  Graves. 


Japanese  Relocation 

Fry:  Was  Japanese  relocation  an  issue  in   '1*2?     Even  though  all  of  it 

isn't  first-hand  from  you,  you  were  a  newspaper  man  at  the  time 
and  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  know. 

Small:       My  present  interest  in  the  story  of  the  Japanese  in  California  is 
that  I  think  it  illustrates,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  event, 
Warren's  capacity  to  grow,  because  he  was  quite  bigoted  and  intol 
erant  in  that  situation  originally.     Three-fourths  of  these  Japanese — 
we  had  about  90,000  in  the  state,  out  of  some  130,000  on  the  coast, 
about  90,000  in  Los  Angeles  County,  a  great  majority  of  them— but 
about  three-fourths  of  these  were  born  in  the  United  States. 

To  go  back  a  little  bit,  ,1ust  as  a  kind  of  personal  reference, 
I  was  a  radio  operator  in  the  navy,  in  1919  and  '20  when  the  Japan 
ese  government  was  sending  picture  brides  over  here.  Have  you  heard 
about  this?  The  Japanese  men  came  over  here  in  pretty  good  numbers 
starting  in  1890,  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year — for  some  years,  1900 
was  the  peak  year:  about  12,000  came  into  California,  and  of  course 
they  worked  in  agriculture  quite  largely.  The  ones  who  came  here 
strictly  as  immigrants  without  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
in  particular  were  the  citrus  employees.  They  worked  in  the  packing 
houses,  in  the  groves  picking. 

Fry:  Yes.     That  was  the  way  they  got  started,   isn't  it? 

Small:   That  was  one  of  their  original  jobs.  They  were  furnished  with  a 
catalogue  that  contained  pictures  of  Japanese  girls.  And  they 
could  select  a  girl  as  their  wife .  They  didn  *t  know  a  thing  about 
her  except  the  picture  and  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  estab 
lish  a  family  over  here  in  California.  This  was  the  policy  of  their 
government — the  government  sent  the  girls  over  here.  I  think  the  man 
eventually  had  to  pay  back  the  fare — I'm  not  even  sure  about  that. 

But  I  was  a  radio  operator  in  Table  Bluff,  17  miles  south  of 
Eureka,  and  nowadays  we  would  have  been  called  a  "clear-channel" 
station,  because  we  had  no  interference  in  our  area.  [Laughter] 
Down  here  in  San  Francisco  there  was  all  kinds  of  interference  that 
prevented  good  radio  reception,  as  we  call  it,  from  being  able  to 
exchange  messages  with  these  ships  that  were  coming  in.  As  they 
would  leave  Honolulu,  about  five  days  out  from  California,  each  of 
these  brides  would  file  a  message,  or  it  was  filed  for  them  pre 
viously,  and  it  contained  two  words — most  of  it  was  "Arrive  Thursday," 
because  they  almost  invariably  left  Honolulu  Sunday  night,  so  they 
would  address  a  message  to  their  prospective  husband:  "Taku  Ikomotu, 
Route  3,  Orland,  California,  Arrive  Thursday,"  signed:  T.  Sagukapi, 
or  whatever  her  name  was. 


Small:       So  we'd  get  a  couple  of  hundred  of  these  picture  brides — on  these 
Japanese  ships,  the  so-and-so  Maru — and  this  of  course  meant  that 
about  that  time  Japanese  families  started  getting  established  here. 
And  three-fourths  of  the  Japanese  who  were  around  in  the  forties 
were  the  issue  of  these  picture-bride  marriages. 

But  they  were  born  here,  they  were  citizens,   a  lot  of  them 
couldn't  speak  Japanese — I  suppose  some  could  because  many  of  these 
parents  couldn't  speak  much  English.     I  know  a  lot  of  Japanese  kids 
now  that  don't  know  a  word  of  Japanese.     But  in  any  case,  that  was 
the  origin  of  these  people.     They  were  citizens.     In  spite  of  which, 
of  course,  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  were  moved  out  of  California. 

And  Warren,  who  was  attorney  general,  was  very  much — I  think 
you  could  say — the  moving  force,   certainly  a  moving  force,  in  this. 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  hysteria  of  the  time  which  I  remember 
distinctly.     I  had  this  little  paper  up  there  in  Quincy  when  the  war 
started  in  December  of  19^1*  and  we  were  a  frightened  people.     Pearl 
Harbor  was  a  tremendous  shock.     We  couldn't  believe  that  a  supposedly 
friendly  nation  would  sneak  up  on  us  like  that,  kill  2800  of  our 
kids  out  there,  without  any  possibility  of  defending  themselves.     And 
then,  of  course,  a  Japanese  submarine  got  close  enough  to  the  coast 
of  California  to  lob  shells  up  on  the  beach  at  Goleta.     They  didn't 
do  any  damage,  but  they  certainly  solidified  the  war  fervor  of 
California.     They  did  themselves  more  harm  than  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this  background,  of  course,  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  agitation  against  the  Japanese  for  a  long  time.     Or 
ganized  labor  was  very  nervous  about  them  as  competitive  workers, 
don't  you  know?     And  the  Hearst  papers  were  agitating  the  "yellow 
peril."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hearst  at  that  time  used  to  be  accused 
of  trying  to  start  another  war  just  as  he  was  credited  with  starting 
the  Spanish -American  War.     I  really  go  back,  don't  I?     I  wasn't 
around  then! 

But  this  had  been  going  on  for  years,   and  the  Native  Sons  were 
agitating  against  the  Japanese  all  the  time — the  American  Legion, 
after  World  War  I.     Well     they  were,  I  think,   in  California,   influ 
enced  greatly  by  the  Hearst  campaign,  the  yellow-peril  campaign, 
and  so  forth. 

Fry:  Was  there  something  about  a  McClatchy  organization  ? 

Small:       Yes.     V.  S.  McClatchy,  who  was  editor  of  the  McClatchy  newspapers, 
operating  out  of  Sacramento,  resigned  all  his  connection  with 
McClatchy  newspapers — he  was  the  top  dog  in  that  dynasty  at  the 
time — to  head  on  organization  having  to  do  with  Japanese  exclusion. 
I'm  sorry  I  don't  remember  its  name,  but  it  was  pretty  well 
financed  and  very,  very  active  in  attacking  the  Japanese  and  their 
place  in  our  society. 


Fry:     Was  this  in  the  '20s? 

Small:   No,  I  think  his  resignation  was  in  the  '30s,  give  or  take  one  or 
two  years  each  way.  V.  S.  McClatchy. 

And  Warren,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  policy  of  sending 
the  Japanese  out  of  California  was  under  discussion,  addressed  one 
of  their  meetings.  And  of  course  he  got  a  lot  of  support  from  them. 

He  also,  of  course,  as  attorney  general  and  district  attorney, 
had  been  very  active  in  the  law  enforcement  associations,  police 
officers  and  district  attorneys,  and  so  forth  in  California,  and  it 
was  at  a  law  enforcement  meeting,  in  about  March  of  19**2,  that  the 
first  formal  resolution  was  adopted,  "Because  the  Japanese  are  a 
threat,  they  must  be  removed  from  California,"  and  so  forth.  This 
was  when  Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
sent  Tom  Clark,  who  was  one  of  his  assistant  attorneys  general, 
and  later  a  judge  on  the  Supreme  Court — incidentally  Warren  and  he 
were  very  close  friends  in  these  latter  years.  They  used  to  walk 
to  work  together.  But  anyway,  he  sent  Clark  out  here  and  he — Biddle 
disapproved  this  proposal.  He  sent  Clark  out  to  investigate,  and 
Clark,  instead  of  fighting  for  him,  was  sympathetic  to  the  point  of 
view  of  Warren  and  others  who  wanted  to  send  these  people  out  of 
California,  and  it  resulted  in  a  proclamation  by  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
which  I  think  was  in  May  of  19^2 ,  ordering  their  removal. 

The  alien  Japanese  were  concentrated  at  Tule  Lake  and  Manzanar 
in  California  and  camps  in  other  states.  The  native  born  were 
distributed  around  the  country,  and  many  of  them  found  a  place  in 
the  economy  of  Chicago,  and  so  forth.  They  weren't  in  camps,  they 
went  back  there  and  got  Jobs,  but  the  aliens  were  put  in  the  camps 
and  kept  up  there  until  13kb. 

It  was  an  unhappy,  unfortunate  decision  in  retrospect.  Most 
people  believe  that  now,  including,  we  think,  Governor  Warren. 

Fry:     Now,  your  newspaper  at  Quincy — was  that  a  liberal  newspaper  at  the 
time? 

Small:   Well,  it  was  a  weekly  newspaper  serving  that  little  town  up  there, 
and  I  wouldn't  say  it  had  any  tremendous  influence.   [Laughter] 
I've  always  had  somewhat  liberal  leanings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  lost  a  couple  of  good  subscribers  because  I  endorsed  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1932.  You  see,  it  always  had  been  a  Republican  paper, 
which  I  bought  in  1930,  and  this  shocked  some  of  the  old  Republicans 
up  there,  and  they  just  cut  me  off  at  the  pocket.  [Laughter] 

Fry:     Well,  I  thought  maybe  you'd  gotten  some  feedback  up  there  from  your 
readership  at  the  time  this  happened. 


Small:       Well,  of  course  this  was  in  the  period  when  political  registration 
was  changing  very  rapidly  and  very  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Demo 
crats,  you  know.     California  had  always  been  a  predominately  Re 
publican  state.     It  used  to  be  that  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
high  office  in  California  wasn't  worth  two  cents  to  the  dollar. 
There  was  no  Jemocratic  governor  in  this  century  until  1938.     Sy 
this  time,  of  course,  the  registration  shift  had  taken  full  effect. 
Just  as  a  side  comment  on  that,  I've  been  looking  up  some  figures 
on  campaign  costs.     The  last  election  for  governor  cost  the  sup 
porters  of  Mr.  Reagan,   as  much  as  they  have  filed,  and  we  know  the 
entire  bin    is  never  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  the  law 
isn't  forceful  enough  on  that,  they  admit  $1,590,000  to  elect  Mr. 
Reagan.     Well,  back  in  the  days  of  Republican  dominance — and  the 
best  illustration  of  this  is  that  feisty  old  Friend  Richardson, 
who  was  governor — elected  in  192^ — he  was  nominated  in  August, 
which  was  the  time  of  the  primaries  in  those  days,   and  ran  against 
a  man  named  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine,  a  former  assistant  district  at 
torney  in  Los  Angeles  who  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  gover 
nor.     In  the  primary  campaign  the  Richardson  people  spent  about 
$6200 — this  is  unbelievable  for  election  expenses,  you  see?     At 
least  that's  all  that  was  filed.     Out  of  which  Mr.  Richardson 
furnished  $2300  out  of  his  pocket — over  a  third  of  it.     In  the 
November  campaign,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Woolwine — he  was  so 
little  concerned  about  that  competition  that  his  expense  for  the 
November  campaign  of  1924  was  $2*27.59,  of  which  every  penny  was 
his.     He  didn't  accept  a  nickel.     He  spent  $13.50  on  pictures.     He 
went  down  to  a  photographic  studio  in  Sacramento,   and  had  25  pic 
tures  of  himself  made  at  50  cents  apiece — and  this  is  $12.50  and 
then  he  spent  a  $1.00  on  a  family  group  picture—he  got  one  copy. 
[Laughter]     This  was  an  item.     Another  one  was  $30  and  something 
to  have  his  car  repaired  so  that  the  clutch  wouldn't  drag. 
[Laughter]     He  went  around  the  state  in  a  National  touring  car, 
as  I  remember  it.     I  was  not  active  in  those  days  in  politics,  but 
I  was  working  in  San  Francisco,  and  this  got  talked  about  quite  a 
lot. 

Fry:  What  I  was  going  to  get  at,  was  if,  in  your  editor's  chair  at 

Quincy,  you  got  any  feedback  in  19U2  from  the  citizens  in  that 
area  on  the  Japanese  exclusion. 

Small:       No.     We  had  none.     I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  Japanese  up  there. 
A  very  isolated  community,   and  its  total  economy  was  in  lumber, 
and  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  Japanese  employed  in  a  sawmill. 
No,  we  were  quite  insulated  as  well  as  isolated  from  it. 

Fry:  It  wasn't  a  big  issue? 

Small:       I  watched  all  these  things.     I,  of  course,  got  down  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  and  other  places  in  what  we  called  the   "lower 
country"   for  meetings,  and  so  forth,   and  so  I  kept  in  touch  with  it, 


Small:       and  I  used  to  editorialize.     I  don't  know — I  imagine  I  bored  a  lot 
of  my  people  to  death,  talking  about  these  things,  because  they 
just  couldn't  care  leas,  don't  you  know? 

But  my  point  is  that,  looking  back  now,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  1970,  and  thinking  about  Warren's  whole  life,  this  was  an 
admitted  example  of  demagoguery,   and  I  think  he  was  intolerant, 
and  shared  the  hysteria  of  the  time.     And  he  certainly  was  in  a 
position  of  leadership — he  helped  to  push  this  thing,  with  General 
DeWitt,  who  didn't  need  too  much  pushing,   and  with  Clark — I'm  sure 
he  influenced  Clark — and  got  the  decision  to  move  these  people  out. 

He  doesn't  like  to  talk  about  it  now.     I  haven't  talked  to 
him  about  it,  because  I  think  probably  he  feels  he  wouldn't  have 
done  it  if  he  knew  as  much  and  had  had  as  much  experience  as  he's 
had  in  subsequent  years.     But  I  think  it's  a  very  important  matter 
to  think  about  in  terms  of  illustrating  how  this  man  has  grown  over 
the  years.     He  came  to  Sacramento  in  19^3,  tagged  as  a  Herbert  Hoover 
Republican.     And  he's  always  maintained  that  he  was  a  good  Republican, 
but  he  became  a  very  progressive  governor,  a  very  liberal  governor, 
and  accomplished  a  great  deal  on  behalf  of  social  policy  when  he  was 
governor.     And  then  of  course  the  Supreme  Court  experience  is  an 
other  very  well-known  story.     But  in  any  case  this  does,  I  think, 
underline  the  capacity  of  this  man  to  grow. 

He  didn't  remain  an  intolerant  fellow,  as  he  proved  to  be  at 
that  time.     He  grew  out  of  that  entirely.     If  he  were  racially  in 
tolerant,  he  never  could  have  operated  as  he  did  on  the  Supreme 
Court.     If  it  had  been  basic  with  him,  don't  you  know? 

Fry:  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  he  did  when  Roosevelt  had  the  order  is 

sued  to  re-establish  the  Japanese  in  their  homes  about  two  years 
later.     Were  you  in  his  office   at  that  time? 

Small:       The  return  was  authorized  in   '^5 — yes,  I  was  in  his  office  when  the 
return  occurred.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  by  withdrawal  of  the 
proclamation,  or  cancellation  of  it,  or  by  congressional  legislation. 
But  then  the  Japanese  were  permitted  to  return.     Many  did  not  be 
cause  they  were  afraid  to.     They  started  to  drift  back,   and  I  re 
member  I  was  in  Governor  Warren's  office  when  he  said,   "There  could 
be  trouble  on  the  school  grounds  when  these  youngsters  return."     Oh! 
It  was  just  before  the  opening  of  school  in   'U5,  of  course.     And 
he  said,   "When  these  youngsters  from  the  Japanese  families  start 
going  back  to  school,  and  we've  influenced  a  lot  of  our  youngsters 
to  hate  the  Japanese,   and  of  course  we're  responsible,  but  they 
must  not  be  permitted  to  take  it  out  on  these  kids.     We've  got  to 
reach  the  administrators  of  the  schools,  particularly  at  the 
elementary  level,  and  warn  them  that  we  just  won't  stand  for  any 
rioting  or  beatings,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  when  these  young 
sters  start  back  to  school."     And  his  action  was  to  call  on 
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Small:   Dr.  Simpson,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, to  get  this 
word  out,  and  Simpson  did  it. 

I  don't  think  there  was  any  trouble.  Oh,  there  may  have  been 
incidents,  but  there  certainly  was  no  great  wave  of  trouble  when 
school  opened  in  *1|5.  Of  course,  I  think  kids  basically  are  a  lot 
more  tolerant,  anyhow. 

But  his  attitude  was  based  on  the  very  simple  and  fundamental 
principle  that  he  has  always  operated  on:     it's  the  law,  they're 
allowed  to  come  back,   so  we're  going  to  abide  by  the  law.     This  was 
always  his  attitude. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Houser 

Small:   Oh,  in  19^,  I  think  it's  of  some  interest  to  remember  the  fact  that 
Frederick  F.  Houser  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.  Earl  Warren, 
even  the  first  time  that  he  ran  for  district  attorney,  didn't  team 
up  with  anybody.  Not  even  John  Mullins,  who  had  made  him  district 
attorney  by  his  vote  in  that  split  three-to-two  vote  on  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  John  Mullins  was  in  serious  trouble 
with  the  Kelly  machine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  lost  in  that  elec 
tion  in  '2U. 

Fry:     Yes,  that  finished  him. 

Small:  Some  people  thought  that  Warren  should  come  out  with  all  his  strength 
on  behalf  of  John  Mullins,  and  run  with  him.  But  John  Mullins  didn't 
expect  him  to,  didn't  ask  him  to,  he  knew  he  was  probably  in  serious 
trouble,  and  then  he  did  lose.  And  some  people  thought  this  was  very 
ungrateful  of  Warren  not  to  team  up  with  him.  But  throughout  his  po 
litical  career  he  has  never  teamed  up. 

So  when  Houser  ran  for  lieutenant  governor,  Warren  just — I  think 
the  word  would  be — ignored  him.  People  weren't  too  much  interested 
in  lieutenant  governors  anyhow,  and  then  Warren  put  on  a  campaign  to 
beat  Olson,  and  this  was  a  hard  campaign  and  he  was  pretty  busy. 

Fry:     Warren  was  trying  to  make  this  as  bi-partisan  as  possible,  wasn't  he, 
in  'te  also? 

Small:   Yes.  He  ran  on  both  tickets,  and  he  did  pretty  well.  Warren  had  a 
total  of  considerably  over  a  million,  and  Olson  something  like 

6Uo,ooo. 

Fry:  In  the  Democratic  primary? 

Small:       He  ran  only  in  the  Democratic  primary.     Olson  wouldn't  have  any 

part  of  this  non-partisan  stuff,  at  that  time,   although  when  he  ran 
for  state  senator  he  ran  on  both  tickets,  and  was  nominated  by  the 


Small:   Republicans  as  well  as  the  Democrats  in  1934  for  state  senator. 

This  was  fine  then,  but  when  it  appeared  that  Warren  might 
profit  by  non-partisanship,  well  then  Olson  was  against  it,  you 
see?  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being  gored,  or  whatever  side  of 
the  fence  you're  on. 

But  anyway,  Houser  was  elected  lieutenant  governor — Fred 
Houser.  A  smart  fella.  He  was  really  quite  able.  He  was  a  very 
personable  man.  Big,  tall,  six  feet-three  or  four,  really  a  magnifi 
cent  human  being,  physically,  and  charming — nice  voice,  nice  plat 
form  manner,  and  so  forth.  He  wasn't  having  any  difficulty.  I 
think  he  was  elected  in  the  primary,  I'm  quite  sure  he  was,  in 
19*t2 .  I  thought  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  stuffed  shirt,  and  he 
and  Warren  crossed  somewhere  along  the  line  quite  emphatically, 
and  later,  in  Warren's  first  term  as  governor,  quite  frequently, 
over  reprieve  matters.  You  may  remember  this. 

Warren  would  be  out  of  the  state,  on  business  in  Washington, 
and  Houser,  of  course,  became  acting  governor.  Inevitably,  there 
was  a  matter  pending  involving  the  execution  of  someone  at  San 
Quentin.  And  Houser,  just  as  inevitably,  reprieved  the  man.  I'm 
not  sure  but  what  he  pardoned  one  or  two.  And  Warren  thought  that 
Houser  was  going  'way  beyond  the  need— of  course  he  had  the  author 
ity  as  acting  governor. 

The  Governor  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  reprieve  matters. 
He  had  one  staff  person  that  worked  on  this  entirely,  Jim  Welch. 
And  of  course  the  basic  policy  of  Governor  Warren  was  that  unless 
there  was  an  obvious  and  glaring  miscarriage  of  justice  apparent  in 
the  record,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  justice.  He 
felt  that  the  courts  were  responsible,  and  that  he  could  not  over 
rule  them  if  they  appeared  to  be  right.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  do  it  on  an  emotional  basis,  only  on  a  legal  basis. 

But  with  Houser  it  was  quite  often  on  an  emotional  basis,  al- 
thought  he  was  a  good  lawyer  .  So  the  governor  would  come  back, 
and  the  press  would  get  on  him  right  away:  "What  do  you  think  about 
Houser  having  done  this,"  and  so  forth.  The  governor  one  or  two 
times  was  pretty  critical.  He  said  that  Houser  just  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing,  or  something  like  this.  "But  of  course  you  cannot 
un-ring  a  bell,"  this  was  a  favorite  expression  of  Warren's,  and 
Houser  came  back  at  that  time  and  said,  "No,  you  can't  un-ring  a  bell 
when  a  man  is  dead,  either. 

In  any  case,  there  was  no  rapport.  A  lieutenant  governor  vis-a 
vis  governor  does  not  occupy  the  same  relationship  that  a  vice- 
president  occupies  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  of  course 
they  are  elected  together.  Warren  was  never  too  cosy  with  any  of 
his  lieutenant  governors. 
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Small:   He  got  along  quite  well  with  Goody  Knight  at  first,  when  he  was 
elected  in  *k6.  They  were  quite  friendly,  and  Warren  tried  to 
make  him  a  little  bit  prominent  and  important  by  enlarging  the 
responsibility  of  the  Interstate  Cooperation  Commission.  I  think 
the  lieutenant  governor  is  automatically  chairman  of  that,  but 
Warren  assigned  quite  a  few  projects  to  it.  Tried  to  help  Goody, 
keep  him  busy,  make  him  more  worthwhile,  make  his  life  worthwhile. 

But  Goody  got  ambitious.  And  he  was  buttered-up  by  a  lot  of 
conservatives,  who  thought  that  this  was  the  guy  they  could  use  to 
get  rid  of  Warren.  And  Goody  seriously  considered  running  in  1950, 
until  he  made  some  soundings  and  found  that  he  wouldn't  do  too  well, 
although  I  think  he  announced,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  he  was 
going  to  run.  He  didn't  file.  He  announced  in  early  1950  that  he 
would  run.  Meantime,  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate,  and  the  obvious 
choice  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  But  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  Warren  announced  for  his  third  term,  Goody  announced  he'd 
run  again  for  lieutenant  governor. 

But  to  get  back  to  Houser .... 

They  tangled  after  Houser  took  office.  Houser,  as  I  say,  was 
a  little  bit  aloof  from  the  scene  at  Sacramento.  He  was  not  ter 
ribly  popular  with  the  senators.  Many  of  them  respected  him  as  a 
man  of  high  moral  conviction,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  but  he 
just  wasn't  one  of  the  fellas,  don't  you  know? 

Fry:     He  was  just  kind  of  snobbish?  [Laughter] 

Small:   Spiro  Agnew  would  class  him  as  effete -snobbish,  I'm  afraid.  He  was 
snobbish.  He  was  an  aristocrat,  there's  no  question  about  it — a 
patrician.  He  had  a  mother  who  was  very  ambitious  for  him.  In 
fact  the  story  is  told  that  when  Fred  was  in  Alhambra  high  school, 
he  intended  in  due  time  to  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
Well,  in  his  senior  year  he  was  a  candidate  for  president  of  the 
Alhambra  high  school  student  body.  And  some  of  the  boys,  even  then, 
weren't  really  too  keen  about  him.  An  old  friend  of  mine  in  news 
paper  work,  Neal  Van  Sooy,  now  lives  in  Redwood  City,  was  president 
of  the  CNPA  two  years  ahead  of  me,  in  19^0,  tells  a  story  about  an 
other  senior  at  Alhambra  high  school  who  was  either  the  opposition 
candidate  or  the  campaign  manager  for  the  opposition  candidate. 
And  this  other  senior  was  summoned  to  the  principal's  office.  And 
the  principal  said,  "Now,  you  know  that  Fred  Houser  wants  very, 
very  much  to  be  president  of  the  Alhambra  high  school  student 
body.  I  think  he'd  make  a  very  good  president,  but  of  course 
I  know  that  you're  running  this  campaign  against  him.  Now,  I 
would  just  like  to  have  you  consider  what  a  blot  on  Fred's  record 
it  would  be  if  he  ever  runs  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  president  of  Alhambra  K  igh 
School  student  body."  I  thought  that  was  a  delicious  insight — maybe 


Small:   into  the  principal's  mind  more  than  Houser's!  [Laughter]  Anyway 
that  was  a  story  that  was  told  about  Fred  Houser. 

I  can  tell  you  one  thing  about  Fred  Houser.  I  was  in  the 
senate,  covering  the  session  on  that  day,  as  I  did  every  day  in 
19^5  for  the  United  Press.  I  had  the  senate  side  and  the  so-called 
night  wire,  the  day  Franklin  Roosevelt  died,  in  May  of  '1|5.  In 
any  case  the  senate  was  droning  through  a  calendar  of  matters  in 
consequential  and  voting  them  more  or  less  automatically,  without 
any  debate.  It  was  called  "the  calendar."  And  Houser  was  an 
nouncing  the  items  by  number,  when  Bob  Weakley  of  the  International 
News  Service— I  don't  think  he's  living  anymore,  incidentally— ran 
down  the  aisle  of  the  senate,  up  on  the  rostrum.  Well,  this  was 
absolutely  bad  deportment  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  person.  You 
came  in  there  very  quietly,  and  you  took  your  seat  on  the  sidelines. 
You  could  go  on  the  floor  and  talk  to  a  senator  in  whispers,  but  you 
kept  your  place  and  you  kept  your  silence. 

Weakley  rushed  up  and  handed  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Houser,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  presiding  officer's  chair.  And  he  looked  at  it, 
and  he  turned,  sort  of  cleared  his  throat,  and  he  said,  "I've  just 
been  handed  a  slip  of  paper  by  one  of  the  newspaper  men,"  and  he 
should  have  said,  "...by  Bob  Weakley," — everybody  knew  him,  but  this 
was  stuffy  Fred,  "....by  one  of  the  newspaper  men,  which  says  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  just  died  in  Warm  Springs,  Georgia." 

I  was  talking  to  Tony  DeLap  of  Richmond,  Senator  DeLap  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  and  he  reeled  around  and  shouted,  'Vhat?" 
Everybody  was  shocked.  But  nobody  rose  to  the  occasion.  Over  in 
the  assembly,  Tommy  Malone  of  San  Francisco  took  the  floor  imme 
diately  and  moved  to  adjourn.  We  were  dumbfounded — everybody  in 
the  senate  was  dumbfounded. 

Houser  waited  a  minute,  and  then  said,  "We'll  now  take  up 
Item  U?  on  the  agenda,"  or  whatever  the  number  was.  This  electrified 
Herbert  Slater,  the  blind  senator  from  Sonoma  County,  who  was  an 
ardent  Roosevelt  admirer.  And  he  then,  with  a  moving,  impromptu 
statement,  moved  to  adjourn  the  senate. 

Well,  I  wrote  a  story  about  this  in  my  column-- I  was  doing  a 
column  twice  a  week  in  addition  to  my  straight  reporting. 

Chester  G.  "Chick"  Hanson  of  the  L.OS  Angeles  Times,  who  was 
a  close  friend  of  Houser's,  denounced  me  and  denied  that  this 
happened,  and  he  was  in  the  senate  chamber,  but  I  think  it  was  ab 
solutely  subjective — I  know  his  ears  weren't  that  bad.  This  did 
happen.  That  was  Fred  Houser — he  just  was  different. 

Fry:     Was  he  very  anti-FDR? 
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Small:        Probably  so.     He  was  a  very  orthodox  Republican.     I  don't  recall 
what  he  may  have  done  in  terms  of  campaigning  against  him  or 
participating  in  presidential  campaigns,  but  I  imagine  he  was 
active. 

Fry:     I  wondered  if  it  was  that  or  if  it  was  just  his  stuffy  personality 
that  you  follow  a  certain  procedure  no  matter  what  happens. 

Small:       Just  a  kind  of  a  single-track  mind.     He  decided  in   '1*6  not  to  run 
again.     He  ran  for  judge.     I  think  he  was  elected  and  I  think  he 
may  still  be  a  judge  down  there.     He's  probably  a  good,  competent 
judge,  but  he's  never  done  anything  too  important. 

Fry:     I  think  he's  retired.  Previous  interviewers  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  him  for  an  interview.  [Laughter]  I'm  hoping  he  will 
t  alk  to  us . 

Small:       I  think  you  should  talk  to  people  like  this.     He  would  not  be  very 
adulatory  about  Earl  Warren  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  I'm  sure. 
But  if  you're  going  to  get  an  objective  report  of  the  Warren  era, 
you've  got  to  talk  to  some  of  these  people.     As  Marshall  Maslin 
says,  you  have  to  show  the  warts. 

You  may  get  a  few,  although  I  rather  doubt  that  Houser  will  be 
too  bitter,  personally.  He  may  have  regretted  greatly  that  he  didn't 
stay  on  as  lieutenant  governor,  when  he  saw  Goody  Knight  go  up  to 
the  top  job  that  he  wanted.  [Laughter] 

Fry:  Why  didn't  he,  I  wonder? 

Small:       He  was  just  discontented.     He  wasn't  happy  in  Sacramento.     He 

wasn't  happy  being  associated  with  Earl  Warren.     He  did  have  his 
clashes,   and  they  were  quite  public,   and  they  were  quite  heavily 
publicized.     When  he'd  reprieve  one  of  these  condemned  fellas  down 
at  San  Quentin,   and  be  castigated  by  Warren  for  it,  this  was  a  top 
story  of  the  day. 

Fry:  And  I  imagine  a  person  like  that  would  find  any  kind  of  public  air 

ing  of  his  clashes  quite  distasteful. 

Small:       Yes.     And  it  would  hurt  him,  I'm  sure,  very  badly. 


First  Term  Events 


Fry:  You  were  in  Sacramento  during  most  of  Warren's  first  term,  weren't 

you? 
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Small:   I  sold  my  newspaper  in  Quincy  in  May  of  '44,  and  came  down  to 

Sacramento,  to  the  United  Press  staff  at  the  capitol  there.  Of 
course,  this  brought  me  into  contact  quite  frequently  with  Warren, 
but  as  one  of  the  reporters.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  press  con 
ference  at  least  once  a  week,  sometimes  a  couple  of  times  or  even 
more,  with  the  governor,  and  I  was  part  of  it  and  he  remembered  me 
as  his  [Laughter]  campaign  chairman.  He  was  quite  friendly,  but 
I  didn't  take  advantage  of  it.  He  was  governor,  and  I  was  as  re 
spectful  as  the  rest  of  the  reporters  were. 

That  was  the  year  of  the  special  session  on  teacher's  retire 
ment.  I  got  down  there  just  in  time  to  cover  that  short,  special 
session  when  they  established  the  teacher's  retirement  system  on 
an  actuarial  basis.  It  had  been  very  shaky  before  that.  Just 
prior  to  that  he'd  had  a  special  session  on  prison  reform,  but  that 
was  before  I  came  down.  And  that  job  was  one  of  his  really  signifi 
cant  accomplishments.  It's  worth  talking  about  that. 

But  in  any  case— we  can  talk  about  this  when  we  are  discussing 
some  of  his  appointments — Richard  McGee  was  the  director  of  cor 
rections,  and  a  very,  very  fortunate  choice  and  very  important. 

I  did  cover  the  meeting  that  Warren  had  when  that  Port  Chicago 
blast  occurred,  and  this  is  a  little  hazy  with  me;  I  know  it  was  very 
critical  and  very  exciting.  I  was  in  on  that. 

Fry:     Was  that  a  sabotage  thing? 

Small:   No,  I  think  it  was  strictly  accidental,  strictly  an  accident.  Some 
body  dropped  something.  But  it  killed  about  350  people.  It  was  a 
terrible  disaster.  But  in  any  case,  let's  say  I  was  around. 

19l*5  Health  Insurance  Legislation 

Small:   Then  we  get  into  '^5,  and  things  are  beginning  to  get  quite  inter 
esting.  This  is  the  general  session  of  the  legislature— the 
legislature  was  meeting  every  two  years  at  that  time.  Later  the 
budget  session  in  alternate  years,  was  established,  and  now  we  have 
practically  continuous  sessions — certainly  regular  annual  sessions. 
'45  was  an  important  session.  We  were  still  in  the  war;  its  climax. 
The  Japanese  had  fallen  back,  and  it  vas  obvious  that  the  Germans 
would  have  to  fold.  It  was  an  exciting  time. 

This  was  the  session  at  which  the  governor  proposed  health  in 
surance.  This  is  the  point  at  which  many  people  realized  that  they 
did  not  have  a  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  governor's  office.  This  was  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  put  his  neck  on  the  block  on  behalf  of  pro 
gressive  measures.  Matter  of  fact,  this  was  considered  a  radical 
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Small:   measure,  health  insurance!  This  was  very,  very  forward-looking. 

Fry:     As  a  UP  correspondent,  do  you  remember  asking  questions  of  anyone 
representing  the  forces  who  were  backing  Warren,  like  Knowland, 
or  anyone  from  the  so-called  triumvirate? 

Small:   Who  were  disillusioned  by  this? 
Fry:     Right. 

Small:   I  don't  think  so.  There  was  enough  to  do  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  capitol. 

Come  to  think  about  it,  I  do  remember  now,  of  course,  having 
legislators  comment  on  this  matter  in  particular,  and  on  Warren 
in  general.  As  you  cover  the  legislature  you  inevitably  encounter 
points  of  disagreement.  This  was  quite  a  startling  new  proposal, 
don't  you  know?  This  health  insurance  recommendation  of  Warren's 
—is  really  what  diverted  me  into  being  in  his  service. 


Of  course  we  were  all  covering  the  story,  and  in  May  of 
at  which  point  the  legislation  on  this  was  very,  very  dead.  The 
assembly  committee  had  treated  it  very  roughly.  Al  Wollenberg, 
now  a  federal  judge  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
in  the  assembly,  and  he  strove  mightily  on  behalf  of  it.  He  was 
very  loyal  to  Earl  Warren,  and  it  was  a  family  friendship.  Warren 
and  Judge  Wollenberg  's  father,  Charles  Wollenberg,  were  both  past 
grand  masters  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  there  was  a  close  personal 
friendship  there.  Wollenberg  was  predisposed  because  of  this,  but 
also  he  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  legislature;  he  was  an 
able,  articulate  man,  with  a  big  voice  and  a  strong  personality. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  there  was  no  monkey  business.  He  didn't 
do  too  well  with  the  health  insurance  legislation  because  the  cards 
were  just  stacked,  that's  all!  I  mean,  the  assembly  committee  had 
bottled  it  up  —  not  only  the  original  bill,  but  Warren  decided  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  the  program....  Well,  in  a  committee  hearing, 
at  one  point,  one  of  the  opponents  said,  "We  can't  cover  this  whole 
thing;  now  if  it  was  just  the  hospital  costs  —  they're  pretty  hard 
for  a  lot  of  people  to  pay,  that  might  be  different."  He  was  just 
making  a  speech. 

Warren  jumped  on  this,  and  he  put  in  a  bill  to  cover  hospital 
costs,  as  an  alternative.  And  they  bottled  this  one  up  also.  So 
Warren  decided  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
Charles  W.  Lyon,  asking  him  to  give  the  entire  assembly  an  op 
portunity  to  debate  this  bill,  withdraw  it  from  the  committee  and 
put  it  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly.  And  he  wrote  this  letter,  and 
Wollenberg,  on  the  29th  of  May,  19^5  (and  this  is  a  very  important 
date  in  my  life),  rose  up  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly  and  attempted 
to  read  this  letter  from  the  governor. 
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Small:   And  Charlie  Lyon,  who  was  a  tool  of  the  lobbies,  albeit  a  very  able 
man,  a  very  charming  man,  who  would  have  gone  a  long  ways  if  he'd 
been  more  honest;  he  eventually  ended  up  in  prison  on  account  of 
liquor  license  bribery,  I  remember  that.  At  any  rate,  this  was  the 
one  time,  I  guess,  in  his  experience  as  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
when  he  lost  his  head.  He  became  very  angry,  very  excited.  He 
shouted  at  Wollenberg,  and  Wollenberg  shouted  back,  and  that  meant 
a  lot  of  shouting  because  they  both  had  big  voices,  Wollenberg  in 
particular. 

I  was  in  the  assembly  on  this  occasion.  It  was  very  exciting. 
Oh,  this  was  a  big  fight  going  on,  practically  coining  to  blows. 
Lyon  said,  "You  cannot  read  that  letter.  The  governor  has  no  right 
to  address  a  letter  like  that  to  the  assembly!"  The  assemblyman 
from  Sacramento,  Chester  Gannon — he  also  represented  the  lobbies 
pretty  well,  was  pretty  close  to  some  of  them.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet,  but  before  he  could  open  his  mouth,  Lyon  said,  "Mr.  Gannon, 
you  are  right,  Mr.  Wollenberg  is  out  of  order.  Your  motion  is  sus 
tained.  Mr.  Wollenberg,  you're  out  of  order  I"  Gannon  hadn't  opened 
his  mouth,  but  the  deal  had  been  that  he  was  going  to  move  that 
Wollenberg  was  out  of  order.  And  Lyon  did  this,  but  in  his  excite 
ment  he  didn't  give  Gannon  a  chance  to  speak  his  lines,  you  see? 

Well,  Wollenberg  did  some  real  shouting  then  and  by  this  time 
there  was  commotion  and  pandemonium  in  that  assembly  chamber.  Even 
in  the  galleries,  people  were  talking  among  themselves,  you  know, 
about  this  thing.  Finally,  Wollenberg  was  required  to  sit  down. 
The  press  went  immediately  to  Warren,  and  he  just  in  a  calm, 
Olympian  fashion  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California  requires  the  governor  of  the  state  to  communicate  with 
the  legislature  on  matters  of  a  pertinent  nature—I  think  that's 
the  language.  And  he  said  this  was  a  "pertinent  matter,"  and  "l 
was  entitled  to  write  that  letter  and  it  should  have  been  accepted." 

In  any  case,  this  was  the  dramatic  way  in  which  they  really 
killed  Mr.  Warren's  bill.  I  did  a  piece  on  this,  and  in  thinking 
about  it  and  trying  to  get  a  hook  for  it,  I  thought  gee,  this  is 
something  like,  "Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death,"  so  I  looked 
in  James  Truslow  Adams'  Rise  of  Democracy,  you  know,  and  just  hap 
pened  to  hit  it.  On  May  29,  1775 >  the  exact  day,  Patrick  Henry 
rose  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  to  propose  his  six  resolu 
tions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  was  denounced  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house  as  a  traitor,  and  that  was  when  he  said,  "if  this  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it!" 

So  this  was  perfect  timing.  I  couldn't  miss  with  it,  and  I 
did  my  column.  At  his  next  press  conference,  Warren  complimented 
me  on  my  research.  I'd  just  stumbled  on  this  darn  thin^,  it  was 


Small:   just  fool's  luck  that  the  dates  were  exactly  the  same.  [Laughter] 
But  Warren  was  impressed.  I  took  an  awful  lot  of  boobing  from  my 
fellow  correspondents,  though,  because  the  governor  said  in  front 
of  everybody,  "This  was  a  fine  piece  of  research."  So  when  I'd 
come  down  the  hall  I'd  be  taunted,  "Oh,  there's  the  great  re 
searcher!"  [[Laughter]  So  I  got  a  lot  of  kidding,  but  I  got  a 
job  out  of  it,  too.  It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  Verne  Scoggins, 
Warren's  press  secretary,  requested  me  to  write  the  digests  of  the 
clippings  from  the  Allen  Service.  Then  in  September  of  19^5,  the 
governor  had  Bill  Reichel  of  Oakland  provide  a  little  salary  and 
expense  account  to  make  my  tour  of  the  state  to  call  on  all  the 
newspapers . 


Governor  Warren  v.  Robert  Kenny 

Fry:     I'm  eager  to  get  started  on  the  '1*6  campaign. 

Small:   Well,  as  I  say  I  was  pretty  much  involved  in  this  one.  Warren, 
of  course,  didn't  officially  begin  his  campaign  for  the  19^*6 
nomination  until  about  March,  about  filing  time,  although  you 
have  to  say  an  incumbent  of  any  office  is  always  campaigning. 
This  is  always  at  least  a  subconscious  consideration  that  every 
thing  they  do  will  be  of  political  value.  But  the  governor 
didn't  hit  the  trail,  as  it  were,  until  about  March.  By  which 
time,  of  course,  I  had  made  these  calls,  and  was  being  used  around 
the  office  a  little  bit  as  a  kind  of  assistant  press  secretary.  I 
think  I  had  already  made  a  trip  or  two  with  the  governor.  But  he 
filed,  and  then  I  became,  in  effect,  his  traveling  secretary.  He 
often  went  alone  before  then,  and  I  think  began  to  realize  that 
he  should  have  someone  with  him  so  that  he  could  tell  things  he 
wanted  done,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  so  the  campaign  started  very  actively.  And  it  was  a 
very  vigorous  campaign,  believe  me.  Once  he  did  start,  sometime 
in  March  of  1$&6,  we  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  a  good  pert  of  it 
in  those  days  was  by  automobile,  although  there  was  some  airplane 
travel.  This  however  was  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Warren  would  not  get 
in  the  same  airplane — this  was  family  policy,  that  if  there  was  go 
ing  to  be  an  accident,  there  would  be  one  surviving  parent.  She 
subsequently  overcame  that  trepidation,  and  they  traveled  together. 

I  remember  one  week  as  the  campaign  began  to  wax  very  hot, 
we  traveled  for  a  solid  week  on  about  30  hours  of  sleep — just  go, 
go,  go.  We  hit  Modesto,  we  hit  Porterville,  and  Bakersfield, 
with  meetings  all  the  way.  There  was  radio,  but  there  was  no  tele 
vision  in  those  days.  Television  was  in  its  infancy,  but  had  not 
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Small:       started  to  be  employed  for  campaign  purposes — perhaps  occasionally 
locally.     And  the  governor  did  have  a  weekly  radio  broadcast,   a  15- 
rainute  campaign  speech  over  the  21  stations  of  the  Don  Lee  ABC  net 
work.     It  think  it  was  ABC,  it  was  Don  Lee,  in  any  case.     Don  Lee, 
the  San  Francisco  automobile  magnate  owned  a  chain  of  radio  stations-- 
I  think  it  was  the  original  ABC,   it  became  ABC. 

Anyway,  once  a  week  Warren  was  on  that  and  so  this  brings  us 
actually  to  a  rather  interesting  period  in  the  campaign  and  illus 
trates  some  of  his  methods. 

Fry:  This  was  in  the  primary  campaign? 

Small:       Yes,  the  primary  campaign  which  resulted  in  his  winning  both  nomina 
tions.     This  is  the  most  exciting  campaign  experience  in  a  1,1  the 
years. 

Kenny's  Campaign 
Fry:  This  was  against  Kenny. 

Small:       Yes.     Let's  lay  the  groundwork  for  that.     Kenny,  as  you  know,   suc 
ceeded  Warren  as  attorney  general.     I  forget  who  ran  against  him  on 
the  Republican  side,  but  Kenny  won  both  nominations  in   '1*2  for  at 
torney  general,  the  year  that  Warren  was  elected  governor.     He  and 
Warren  were  friendly.     They  were,   of  course,   co-equal  officials  of 
the  state  government,  don't  you  know?     At  least,  Kenny  was  head  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  end  the  attorney  general's  office,   and 
he  was  very  helpful.     A  gorernor  always  has  occasion  to  use  the 
services  of  the  attorney  general  in  matters  of  interpreting  the  law, 
getting  opinions,  and  so  forth.     Kenny  was  always  very  solicitous  of 
any  request  that  the  governor  made.     He  was  always  very  complimentary 
about  him  at  press  conferences  when  I  first  went  down  there  in   *U^ 
and   '^5.     We  had  fairly  frequent  press  conferences  with  Kenny.     He 
came  up  to  Sacramento  quite  a  lot — he  liked  the  place.     And  it  was 
always  good  for  a  lot  of  laughs;  he  was  very  entertaining,   and  then, 
often,  pretty  newsworthy.     But  the  point  is  that  he  was  ever  friendly 
in  his  attitude,   and  even  complimentary  about  Earl  Warren. 

He  thought  it  was  fine.     John  Gunther  had  just  brought  out  his 
book,  Inside  U.S.A.,   in  which  he  discussed  Warren  quite  at  length, 
and  Kenny  was  very  pleased  that  Gunther  had  found  good  points  in 
Warren. 

Kenny  was  pretty  happy  to  be  attorney  general,   and  I  don't 
think  he   started  in  that  job  with  any  idea  that  he  too  would  want 
to  be  governor,   at  least  as  a  candidate  against  Earl  Warren.     Maybe 
in  due  time,  when  it  was  open — wide  open — he  might  have  thought  of 
it,  but  whether  he  had  his  arm  twisted,  or  just  talked  himself  into 
running,  he  did. 


Small:       He  didn't  campaign  very  vigorously,   at  first  anyhow,   against  Warren. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  after  he  announced  for  governor,  he  went 
to  Nuremburg.     He  was  there  for  a  month,  listening  to  the  war  guilt 
trials,   instead  of  operating  a  campaign.     Poor  Bill  Malone,   in  San 
Francisco,   and  some  of  these  other  Democratic  bosses  were  having 
apoplexy. 

Kenny  finally  got  pushed  into  becoming  more  active.     The 
newspapers  were  complaining.     They  said  there  was  no  news  in  the 
campaign.     I  remember  Pete  Philips     of  the  Bee  was  very  critical. 
Of  course  we  just  heard  it  as  a  criticism  of  Warren     "When  was  he 
going  to  start  campaigning?"     He  didn't  have  to  up  to  that  point, 
you  know,  because  Kenny  wasn't. 

Kenny  started  issuing  statements  in  which  he  accused  Warren  of 
lying  down  on  the  job,  not  getting  ready  for  the  veterans'  return, 
not  preparing  for  some  of  the  problems  which  were  bound  to  occur 
after  the  big  war  boom,  and  things  of  this  sort.     Finally  he  got 
Earl  Warren's  goat.    Warren  got  kind  of  mad,  but  that's  another 
story. 

Fry:  May  I  ask  you  one  more  thing,  Pop?     You've  told  me  about  Kenny's 

attitude  toward  Warren  up  to  now,  what  was  Warren's  attitude  toward 
Kenny — while  Kenny  was  campaigning  against  him? 

Small:       Tolerant,   sort  of  fatherly.     He  thought  Kenny  was  a  little  brash, 
but  able,   and  he  liked  him.     Kenny,   as  I  say,  had  endorsed  Warren 
for  attorney  general,  in  a  formal  statement  in  1938.     This  in 
furiated  the  Democrats,  the  partisan,  orthodox  Democrats,  but  then 
in  19^6  Kenny  came  out  for  governor. 

On  the  Campaign  Trail 

Small:       We  were  in  Los  Angeles  during  this  campaign,   and  it  had  started  to 
get  pretty  warm,   and  we  had  to  go  to  Hanford  for  some  kind  of  cele 
bration  up  there  which  involved  a  very  long  parade.     We  drove  up 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Hanford  in  the  Cadillac  late  at  night.     Nowa 
days,  you  hop  an  airplane  and  make  it  easy  on  yourself.     This  was 
a  long  trip,  you  know,  driving  over  the  Tehachapis  all  the  way  up 
there,   and  we  left  quite  late  and  got  into  Hanford—I  don't  know- 
something  like  3  or  k  o'clock  in  the  morning,   and  I  was  absolutely 
tired  out.     But  Warren,   and  this  is  a  personal  characteristic, 
could  sleep  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.     He'd  loop  his 
arm  through  the  strap  in  the  tonneau  of  the  Cadillac,  brace  him 
self  and  go  sound  asleep.     This  particular  night  we  were  going  up 
there  to  be  in  Fresno  on  Friday,   and  Friday  night  he  had  to  be 
present  for  this  weekly  radio  broadcast.     Fresno  was  to  be  the 
originating  station  this  week.     And  he  had  no  script.     So  when  we 
left  Los  Angeles— we'd  been  to  the  Orange  Show  at  San  Bernardino, 
and  a  lot  of  things  down  there — it  was  a  very  busy  schedule,  we 
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Small:   left  late  and  we  were  tired,  but  Warren  knew  he  had  to  have  a 
script,  so  we  started  to  talk  about  it,  and  I  started  taking 
notes.  And  he  fell  asleep  right  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  "Cali 
fornia,"  when  he  was  talking,  by  coincidence,  about  the  university 
— probably  about  his  wish  that  UCLA  might  have  a  medical  school,  or 
something  of  this  sort.  Because  this  was  one  of  his  themes  at  the 
time,  and  he,  of  course,  eventually  got  it.  But  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  word,  "Cal-"  he  went  to  sleep!  He  slept  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Hanford,  and  I  sat  there  and  worried  about  this  script.  What 
were  we  gonna  do?  We  didn't  have  a  thing  on  paper. 

I  got  up  at  8:30  or  so,  and  went  down  to  the  dining  room. 
The  governor  was  sitting  there  with  two  or  three  of  the  local 
yokels  who  were  putting  on  the  homecoming  celebration  and  were 
very  proud  to  have  the  governor  of  California  as  an  outstanding 
guest,  and,  of  course,  this  was  part  of  his  campaign,  to  attend 
everything,  and  I  sat  down  with  them,  and  I  immediately  brought 
up  the  subject  of  script.  We  managed  someway  or  another,  diplo 
matically,  to  get  by  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  he  did  go 
over  some  ideas  with  me.  But  then  he  had  to  depart  to  be  in 
their  parade,  and  then  watch  it  from  the  reviewing  stand.  So  I 
went  up  on  the  second  floor  of  our  little  hotel  in  Hanford,  over 
looking  the  main  street;  and  down  which  the  parade  passed  for 
something  like  three  hours.  I  didn't  see  a  float,  not  one.  My 
eyes  were  concentrated  on  the  typewriter.  And  I  turned  out  a 
script.  I  had  enough  to  go  on,  and  then  we  could  re-hash  a  little. 
I  got  finished  with  it  around  one  o'clock  for  the  radio  broadcast 
that  night. 

Then  I  went  over  and  rendezvoused  with  Warren,  and  grabbed 
some  of  the  beans  at  their  barbecue.  It  was  a  rugged  life  we 
led.  You  had  to  eat  on  the  run,  you  had  to  sleep  when  you  could, 
and  bathrooms  had  to  wait  lots  a  times.  [Laughter] 

We  started  off,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  for 
Fresno,  drove  up  kind  of  a  back  way,  and  stopped  under  a  tree  so 
he  could  look  at  the  manuscript.  He  liked  it.  Of  course  he  was 
too  tired,  and  was  too  much  up  against  the  gun  to  do  much  about 
it  anyhow,  but  he  said  he  thought  it  was  pretty  good.  Then  he 
read  it  for  time,  and  it  was  right  exactly  13  minutes,  which  was 
what  we  had  to  have,  and  he  was  pleased. 

Well,  we  got  to  Fresno,  and  Jack  O'Neill,  a  big  cotton 
farmer  and  financier  of  Fresno,  and  chairman  of  all  of  Warren's 
campaigns,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat  [he  was 
also  chairman  for  Kuchel,  incidentally,  for  his  campaigns]— Jack 
O'Neill  had  a  little  dinner  party  with  some  of  the  campaign  com 
mittee,  and  three  or  four  of  the  people  from  his  staff— he  had 
established  an  office,  right  on  Fulton  Street,  and  hired  a  girl, 
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Small:   and  a  couple  of  parttime  people.  This  girl  was  from  Tennessee — 
she  was  a  woman  of  35  or  so.  Anyway,  at  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
O'Neill  turned  to  this  girl,  and  said,  "Honey,  show  the  governor 
how  you  answer  the  telephone."  Well  she  was  embarrassed  to  death, 
you  know!  All  this  attention  on  her  in  the  presence  of  the  number 
one  guy  in  California,  and  she  didn't  want  to  do  it.  "No,  Mistah 
O'Neill,  Ah  don*  wanna  do  thayet!"  "Show  the  governor  how  you 
answer  the  telephone!"  And  this  was  an  order  in  this  tone  of 
voice,  see?  "Hello.  This  is  tha  Oorl  Warren  foh  Guvnah  head- 
quahtehs!"  And  O'Neill  said,  "You  see  how  I'm  gettin'  all  these 
Democratic  votes?"  [Laughter]  Warren  got  a  big  kick  out  of  that! 

Well,  time  to  go  to  the  studio  for  this  radio  broadcast.  We 

went  across  the  lobby  of  the  Californian  Hotel  there  in  Fresno, 

and  somebody  stopped  him,  as  they  always  do,  and  talked  to  him, 

and  here  I'm  champing  at  the  bit  to  get  him  over  to  the  studio,  to 

go  on  the  air,  I  thought,  at  7:15.  And  we  got  there  about  two 
minutes  to  seven. 

Well,  the  governor  said,  "Now  let's  just  read  this  thing 
over  again  out  loud."  And  the  announcer  said,  "You're  on  the 
air  in  one  minute,  governor!"  The  governor  glared  at  me.  "How 
the  hell  did  you  do  that?"  (very  angry  tone)  I  had  got  it  in 
my  head  it  was  7:15 »  instead  of  7:00.  He  was  so  mad  at  me  that  he 
read  that  speech  beautifully.  [Laughter]  It  fired  him  up.  You 
know — have  you  ever  heard  him?  He's  kinda  dull!  [Laughter]   He 
sat  there  glaring  at  me ,  and  my  only  defense  was  to  slow  him  down 
or  to  speed  him  up  with  a  gesture,  that  he  was  going  too  fast,  or 
not  fast  enough  to  cover  this  13  minutes. 

When  he  came  out  he  was  exactly  on  time.  This  pleased  him  so 
well  that  he  forgot  all  about  being  mad.  [Laughter]  Now,  this  is 
Warren.  That  is  a  very  profound  statement  I  just  made.  He  could 
get  very  angry  with  the  people  around  him,  but  he  never  carried  a 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  If  things  came  out  okay,  or  he  got  it  out 
of  his  system,  or  whatever,  that  was  it.  He  didn't  go  around 
sulking.  He  had  a  really  wonderful  disposition  in  that  respect. 

Fry:     Did  he  usually  let  you  know  when  he  was  mad? 

Small:   He  could.  He  was  not  an  explosive  man.  He  had  a  temper.  He  could 
react  very  angrily.  I  remember  once  in  Washington.  We  were  coming 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — the  main  drag  in  Washington,  as  you  know. 
I  stepped  across  one  of  these  islands,  where  pedestrians  have  to 
go  into  the  street  and  on  a  platform,  down  into  the  street  and  back 
on  to  the  sidewalk.  We  stepped  off  of  the  island  into  the  street, 
and  a  little  Plymouth  hit  him — going  about  five  miles  an  hour — but 
it  hit  him.  Pushed  him  a  couple  of  feet.  And  he  turned  around 
with  his  fist  clenched  up  and  a  look  on  his  face  that  was  just 
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Small:       utter  meanness,  see?     And  then  he  saw  it  was  an  old  man,   and  he 
said,   "Oh,  that's  all  right.     I  understand." 

That  was  a  time  when  I  saw  very  immediate  rage  in  this  man. 
But  he  was  not  a  fellow  to  carry  a  grudge  or  to  be  fussy  or  any 
thing  like  this  as  a  constant  thing.  Oh,  he  had  his  days. 

I  think  I  told  you— this  is  in  connection  with  campaigns. 
After  the  fight  for  the  presidential  delegation  in   '52  he  had  the 
whole  staff  out  to  the  Del  Paso  Country  Club.     And  he  got  real 
fatherly,   and  benign.     And  he  told  us — there  were  about  fifty  of 
us,  there,  you  know,  and  Ward  Mailliard  from  San  Francisco,  and 
some  other  good  friends  at  the  top  level.     And  the  governor  said, 
"Now,  I  know  I'm  kind  of  unreasonable  with  you  people  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  have,   as  you  know,   a  very  happy  family  life — we 
just  get  along  fine  with  each  other,   and  I  have  to  be  nice  to  the 
public,   so  who  am  I  going  to  take  it  out  on — get  it  out  of  my 
system?"     And  so  on.     It  was  all  fun,  but  there  was  a  little  truth 
to  it. 

Well,  anyway,  we  did  come  out  on  time,   and  everything  was 
all  right,   although  I  had  begun  mentally  to  pack  my  bags  for 
Mexico!     It  wouldn't  have  been  very  comfortable  for  me  in  Cali 
fornia!     [Laughter] 

Fry:  While  we're  on  this  subject,  you  had  told  me  that  there  were  four 

times  when  you  got  real  tail -lashings  from  Earl  Warren. 

Small:       Well,  let's  see — without  being  personal  now.     There  was  the  Kenny 
thing. 

Fry:  What  Kenny  thing? 

Small:       When  I  made  the  date  for  him  in  Los  Banos  and  didn't  find  out  that 
Kenny  was  going  to  be  there? 

Solo  Billing 

Small:       This  only  emphasizes  another  trait  in  the  governor,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  useful  one.     He  could  be  in  control  of  so  many  situations 
with  this  trait.     He  always  insisted  that  he  was  the  number  one 
person.     In  fact,  he  didn't  want  a  number  two,  when  it  came  to  a 
speaking  program,  for  instance.     He  didn't  want  to  be  just  the 
main  speaker,  he  wanted  to  be  the  speaker,  period. 

Fry:  Was  that  because  he  had  to  preserve  this  dual  role — Demo-Republican? 

Small:   No,  I  think  it  was  the  aura  of  the  office.  I  think  it  was  o  pro 
tective  device.  Never  give  someone  on  opportunity  perhaps  to 
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Small:       follow  him  or  attack  him  or  imply  an  attack  of  some  kind.     It  was 
just  a  firm  procedure  of  his  that  he  didn't  like  to  depart  from. 
On  one  occasion,   and  this  was  in  the   *if6  campaign,  we  had  the  an 
nual  invitation  from  Joe  Toscano  of  Los  Banos.     A  Portuguese 
farmer  down  there.     And  every  year,  in  those  days,  I  think  they've 
discontinued  them  now,  they  had  a  homecoming  celebration  which 
was  participated  in  by  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West .     They  went  up  there  in  full  force  and  panoply  and 
presented  a  very  elaborate,  long  parade,   and  it  was  something  that 
a  man  running  for  office  went  to,  in  season  and  out.     Particularly 
as  Toscano  would  take  the  big  shots  of  the  state  out  to  a  remote 
area  of  one  of  his  ranches  and  put  on  a  lamb  barbecue,  which  was 
very  good.     Complete  with  kegs  of  beer,   and  things  to  eat  and  a 
lot  of  politicking. 

Well,  for  some  reason  I  was  handling  this  invitation.     Or 
dinarily  I  didn't  participate  in  the  calendar  too  much — just  in 
an  advisory  way.     We  had  a  person  who  had  the  prime  responsibility. 
But  I  told  Los  Banos,  "Sure,  we'll  be  there,"  and  I  didn't  check 
to  see  who  else  was  going  to  be  there,   and  Warren  found  out  Kenny 
was  going  to  be  there. 

Fry:  Bob  Kenny? 

Small:   Bob  Kenny,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
governor.  And  I  got  kinda  chewed  out  about  that  one. 

Fry:     When  did  he  find  out?  After  he  got  there? 

Small:   No,  no!  I  don't  know  how  he  found  out.  Probably  Scoggins  found 
out  and  reported  it  to  him.  Anyway,  I  caught  hell  for  it. 

By  and  large,  I  got  along  fine  with  him.  I  think  we  were 
sympatico .  I  know  he  liked  the  way  I  wrote .  He  would  often  tell 
Miss  MadSregor  and  Mrs.  May,  or  one  of  his  other  secretaries: 
"You  get  Pop  to  dictate  that  letter.  I  want  a  warm  letter." 
Which  I,  of  course,  considered  to  be  a  very,  very  high  compliment, 
and  better  than  a  pay  raise! 

And  then,  often  in  the  office  something  would  come  up  where 
he  had  to  make  a  statement  right  now  (pow!)  It  had  to  be  done 
quickly  to  top  the  news.  And  he'd  have  Scoggins  and  Sweigert 
and  me  and  sometimes  Vasey,  occasionally  others,  but  always 
Sweigert  and  Scoggins  and  me,  and  we'd  kick  the  thing  around  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  get  our  thinking  and  information  together, 
and  then  Warren  would  dictate  a  rough  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  then  he'd  say  to  me,  "Go  upstairs  and  get  thot  on  a  type 
writer."  I  would  rewrite  it.  I  never  wrote  it  the  way  he  gave 
it  to  me,  because  it  was  rough,  and  he  always  liked  it  ond  he 
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Small:   always  used  it.  I  got  along  pretty  good  with  him.  Some  of  the 
fellas  had  a  little  bit  more  trouble. 

He  used  to  be  irritated  with  Beach  Vasey,  and  I  guess  you're 
going  to  talk  to  him.  You  shouldn't  tell  Beach  I  told  you  this. 

Fry:     Okay! 

Small:       But  it  is  a  fact.     Beach  was  a  little  bit  on  the  gentle  side,  I 
guess  you'd  have  to  say.     He  was  a  very  devout  church  member  and 
a  very  fine  man.     He  was  head  of  the  YMCA  in  Sacramento,  and  an 
excellent  citizen.     But  he  was — oh,  he  was  just  a  little  bit  less 
the  masculine  type  than  the  people  that  Warren  usually  had  around 
him.     He  wasn't  as  hard-hitting.     And  occasionally  Warren  would 
catch  him  without  information  on  a  bill,   although  Beach  was  sup 
posed  to  know  what  was  going  on.     I've  seen  poor  Beach  just  have 
it  laid  to  him.     And  Warren  could  do  it.     He  could  be  quite 
severe.     As  I  say,  he'd  get  it  out  of  his  system,   and  that  was  it. 
He  never  went  around  sulking. 

Fry:  I  don't  have  my  little  chart  here.     What  was  Beach  Vasey 's  job? 

Small:  Legislative  secretary.  He  was  competent  in  terms  of  being  a  fine 
clerk.  Keeping  the  books  in  beautiful  order — the  records  and  the 
documents  were  all  there,  don't  you  know?  Someday  we'll  get  into 
this  speech -writ ing  thing,  because  we  have  an  extremely  interest 
ing  commentary  on  Warren's  procedure  in  preparing  his  legislative 
addresses. 

Fry:  Right.     We  want  to  be  sure  and  get  that. 

Small:       It's  really  unbelievable,  the  way  he  operated.     But  sometimes  I 
wander  to  beat  the  dickens! 

But  the   *l+6  campaign  ended,   as  far  as  I  was  concerned,   a 
little  before  the  primary  election.     I  had  mentioned  to  Governor 
Warren--and  I'd  like  to  have  people  know  about  this  too.     Some 
people  think  he  wasn't  too  thoughtful;  he  is  a  very  thoughtful 
fellow,  with  respect  to  things  that  appeal  to  him.     For  instance, 
he  goes  to  see  Johnny  Mullins — you  know,  Johnny  Mullins  cast  the 
deciding  vote  that  started  him  on  his  political  career.     He  goes 
to  see  Johnny,  who  is  a  cripple. 

I'd  mentioned  to  the  governor  that  my  oldest  boy  would  graduate 
in  June  from  Annapolis,  and  I  think  it  was  about  in  January  that  I 
told  him  about  it.     Nothing  was  said.     We  were  on  our  way  to  Los 
Angeles  the  last  week  in  May,  just  ten  days  before  the  primary  elec 
tion.     Warren  said,  "When  are  you  going  to  Annapolis?"     Oh,  that 
almost  knocked  me  over!     That  he'd  remember  it.     I  said,   "Well,  I'd 
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Small:       rather  given  up  the  idea,  because  the  graduation  is  the  day  after 
the  primary  election."     He  said,   "Aw,  hell,  we've  either  got  her 
won,  or  we  haven't.     There's  nothing  we  can  do  now  that's  going 
to  change  it.     You  have  to  go  back  there.     Not  many  men  get  that 
opportunity  to  see  a  boy  of  theirs  graduate  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
You  go  back  there . " 

We  were  on  our  way  to  Los  Angeles.     And  that  night,  or  the 
next  night,  we  went  up  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  campaign  meeting. 
We  got  back  to  the  hotel  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     And 
I  walked  into  my  room,   and  here's  a  package  on  my  bed  with  a 
note  attached  to  it,  and  I  opened  it,   and  it  said,   "Dear  Pop: 
I  think  you  should  have  a  new  necktie  for  the  graduation.     Love, 
Nina."     This  is  Mrs.  Warren.     Isn't  that  wonderful? 

Fry:  Yes.     That's  very  nice. 

Small:        She  is  just  an  angel.     Of  course  I  think  Warren  married  her  very 
deliberately.     He  realized  he  was  getting  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  world,  don't  you  know?     She  was  such  a  helpmeet  to  him.     She 
was  no  rug,   and  he  didn't  try  to  make  a  rug  out  of  her.     I  don't 
think  she  had  a  great,  profound  understanding  of  everything  he  was 
doing,  because  I  remember  many  times  riding  in  the  car— of  course 
I  had  to  overhear  it;  I  was  in  the  same  automobile — he  would  ex 
plain — she  would  ask  some  question  about  a  controversy  in  the 
legislature — he'd  explain  in  pretty  elementary  terms — he'd  spell 
it  out  for  her — but  he  did  it.     They  were  very  attached  to  each 
other.     You  knew  it  by  their  attitude.     And  he  didn't  have  to  put 
it  on  for  me,  because  you  know  I  was  around  the  bulk  of  the  time. 
You  would  expect  him  to  do  it  before  the  public,  but  he  wasn't 
putting  it  on.     He  loves  that  woman,  completely,   and  she  him.     A 
wonderful  marriage. 

Primary  Returns 

Small:       But  anyway,  I  went  back  to  Annapolis.     [Laughter]     Finally  got 
there,  and  there  was  no  news  in  the  Baltimore  papers  about  the 
election — at  least  the  copies  I  got.     And  I  wanted  to  know.     So  I 
called  up,   and  got  Verne  Scoggins  on  the  phone,   and  he  said,   "Well, 
I  think  we're  about  50,000  ahead."     And  I   said,  "What  are  you 
talking  about?"     And  he  said,  "Or  it  could  be  60,000."     And  I  said, 
"Ahead  of  what?"     He  said,   "Of  Kenny."     I  said,  "You  mean  total 
vote?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I  mean  on  the  Democratic  ticket."     I  said, 
"Warren's  ahead?"     This  is  how  I  got  the  news.     And  it  was  almost 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people  out  here,  too. 

Fry:  What  had  you  expected?     Do  you  remember,  Pop,  what  in  your  most 

intelligent  guessing  you  had  expected  the  outcome  to  be? 
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Small:       Rather  the  usual.     That  there  would  be  a  November  contest.     We  did 
not  expect  Kenny  to  swamp  Warren  on  the  Democratic  ticket,   cer 
tainly,  because  Warren  came  within  something  like  130, OCX)  of  knock 
ing  Olson  off,  you  know,  in  the  19142  primary.     And  he  almost  did 
it  to  Roosevelt.     He  got  within  reaching  distance  of  Roosevelt  in 
the  1950  election  in  the  primary.     Warren  in   'te  got  kQk,OOO  Demo 
cratic  votes  and  Olson  got  635,000,  within  230,000  of  taking  that 
nomination. 

Fry:  By  a  third,  yes. 

Small:       No,  no!     I'm  wrong.     Oh,  that  figure's  a  lot  better  than  that. 
The  Democratic  votes — Olson  only  got  515,000  and  Warren  got 
kQk, 000— 111,000  spread.     And,  of  course,  Warren  got  635,000 
Republican  votes  for  a  total  of  1,0*40,000  to  Olson's  515,000,   and 
he  was  pretty  confident  from  then  on. 

Fry:  Did  you  have  any  polls  running  during  the  campaign? 

Small:       Yes.     Scoggins  handled  these,   and  the  details  would  be  in  his 

memory.     Bernie  Brennan  in  Los  Angeles  conducted  a  poll  in  the    '^46 
campaign — kind  of  a  running  poll.     And  I  think  we  had  some  in  San 
Francisco — had  to  pay  for  some  of  this  work.     I  don't  know  whether 
Field  was  in  the  business  in  those  days  or  not,  I  don't  think  so. 

Fry:  Was  Scoggins  mainly  handling  the  strategy? 

Small:       Yes,  but  Warren  was  the  chief  strategist,   as  well  as  the  candidate. 
Warren  was  always  the  master,  you  know.     He  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
He  used  to  embarrass  us  sometimes  by  his  ability  to  see  ahead  so 
much  farther  than  we  could  on  some  things.     I  think  I've  mentioned 
that  he  was  sure  that  he  and  Dewey  were  defeated  in   *U8  ten  days— 
maybe  two  weeks — before  the  election.     We  should  have  gone  out  and 
bet  our  shirt si     Because  this  guy  knew  what  he  was  doing.     We 
didn't.     We  weren't  of  that  inclination  to  begin  with — gamblers — 
and  we  were  too  darn  busy.     But  we  could 've  gone  out  and  mortgaged 
our  house.      'Cause  you  could  have  gotten  all  the  Dewey  money  that 
you  could  count,  at  odds. 

Fry:  Yes.     You  could've  repaid  the  whole  national  debt  twice  over! 

Small:       We  could've  re-financed  the  campaign,  that's  for  sure! 

Fry:  I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  how  Warren  himself  was  able 

to  crank  in  all  the  different  political  aspects  as  he  moved  through 
the  campaign.  I  mean  crank  in  to  his  mind.  Today  we  use  computers 
for  these  things,  but  you  didn't  use  computers. 


Small:       Well,  there  is  an  instinct  in  this  business.     I  think  it  was 

probably  as  sensitive  in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  in  anybody  in 
our  history.     Abraham  Lincoln  was  supposed  to  have  had  ESP — 
political  ESP.     And  Warren.     Of  course  he  also  had  many  channels 
of  information.     He  could  watch  a  lot  of  straws  waving  in  the 
wind  that  were  available  to  him  because  of  his  position,  but  he 
also  had  to  go  on  hunch  to  some  extent,  as  we  do  in  other  things, 
and  his  hunches  were  good  ones,  that's  *0.1_  there  is  to  it.     A 
fellow  doesn't  succeed  in  politics  if  he  guesses  wrong.     He's 
just  out  of  office,   and  you  have  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

November  Formality 

Small:       The   'U6  campaign,  we  were  talking  about.     As  you  know,  Warren  took 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  nominations,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  campaign.     For  the  November  campaign,  he  did  only  one 
thing.     He  went  on  the  air  in  October,   at  a  cost  for  radio  time 
of  something  like  $550,  to  speak  to  the  people  of  California  and 
urge  them  to  exercise  their  great  American  right  of  voting! 
[Laughter]     He  didn't  have  to  campaign.     Hhe  ad  for  that  radio 
program  was  $8Uo — it  cost  more  than  the  radio  time .     We  put  ads  in 
the  metropolitan  papers  to  call  people's  attention  to  it.     But 
this  is  all  that  he  did  for  the    'U6  general  election.     He  certainly 
didn't  campaign  for  anybody  else  on  the  ticket,  including  Goody 
Knight  or  any  of  the  others. 

Interesting  thing  here  is  the  cost  of  these  campaigns.     In 
the    'Ij2  campaign,  he  spent  $125,000  for  the  general  election. 
It's  amazing  that  he  only  had  to  spend  this  $1300  or  $1^00  in 
November  of  19^6.     But  that  is  not  unprecedented.     Did  I  tell 
you  that  Friend  Richardson  when  he  ran  for  governor  in  1°2^,  in 
the  general  election,  spent  $427.59— that  was  the  amount? 

TSiey  think  they  spent  possibly  as  much  as  $30,000,000  to 
elect  Merriam  in  the  193^  campaign.     But  this  was  to  stop  Sinclair, 
and  communism,   and  all  this  jazz.     But  campaign  costs  are  fantastic 
now,  you  know,  and  it's  getting  more  and  more. 

Campaign  Committees 

Fry:     Who  were  other  people  who  played  some  important  role  in  that 
campaign? 

Small:   Well,  of  course  the  finance  people  were  important.  Yes,  let's 

talk  about  his  committees  a  little  bit.  He  did  not,  as  you  know, 
have  too  close  a  liaison  with  the  established  Republican  com 
mittees — the  state  central  committee  and  the  county  committees. 
When  he  began  to  campaign  for  governor  each  time ,  he  had  a  friend 
in  each  county.  For  example,  he'd  pick  up  the  telephone,  and  call 
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Small:       Bill  Silva,  down  at  Modesto,  an  old  friend  of  his.     "Hey,  Bill, 
I'm  going  to  be  up  for  governor  again.     Can  you  get  a  few  fellas 
together  and  run  a  couple  of  ads  in  the  paper  down  there  and  do 
some  campaigning  for  me?     And  then  I'll  be  down  to  see  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  set  up  a  meeting  for  me,"  and  so  forth. 

We  found  people  for  the  top  chairmanships,  like  Los  Angeles — 
there  was  Tom  Cunningham,  for   '50,  Vic  Hansen  was   *U6,  I  don't 
remember  who  was  Southern  California  for   'te.     These  men  were  not 
political  bosses  in  their  community;  they  were  what  Mr.  Reagan 
would  call  citizen  politicians,  I  guess.     Tom  Cunningham,   a  very 
fine,  high-minded  individual — if  you  get  to  know  him  here  in  con 
nection  with  the  project,  because  he's  right  here — you'll  agree 
with  me.     This  is  as  fine  a  character  as  you'll  ever  meet.     He  was 
chairman  in  1950.     And  a  little  nai've  about  some  things.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  great  value  to  Warren  in  the  kind  of  people  he 
could  attract,  you  know,  "if  Tom  Cunningham  is  for  Earl  Warren," 
a  lot  of  people  said,   "then  we'll  vote  for  him  because  Cunningham's 
a  wonderful  fellow." 

Fry:  I  was  wondering  if  any  of  these  county  committee  chairman  friends 

of  Warren's  were  Democrats? 

Small:       Yes.     Jack  O'Neill  was  an  excellent  example.     I've  told  you  about 
him — in  Fresno.     As  I  say,  I  was  not  in  the  19^2  campaign  to  the 
same  extent,  but  in   'k6  and  in  '50,  Jack  O'Neill  was  Warren's 
manager,   and  then  he  handled  all  Kuchel 's  campaigns  for  him,   and 
put  out  some  of  his  own  money,  which  didn't  mean  much  to  him.     He 
was  loaded.     They  had  a  nice  headquarters  down  there.    We're  pretty 
sure  that  Mr.  O'Neill  rented  a  good  part  of  the  building — too  much 
trouble  to  ask  people  for  money— he  got  some.     He  wasn't  careless 
with  the  money.     Never  think  that.     O'Neill  was  a  very  shrewd  fellow. 
But  he  was  also  generous,  because  he  could  afford  to  be.     And  he 
liked  Earl  Warren,   and  he  liked  Tom  Kuchel. 

I  should  be  able  to  think  of  some  of  the  others  who  were  Demo 
crats.     He  and  Kuchel  even  had  Democrats  as  chairman  of  their  com 
mittees  in  the  Republican  primaries!     Of  course,  in  the  general 
elections  you  could  explain  that  there *d  be  Democrats,  but  even  in 
the  primaries  we  had  them.     I  can't  think  of  any  names  in  Warren's 
campaigns  at  the  moment. 

His  money  was  raised  by— I'd  call — civic-minded  men.    Ward 
Mailliard  and  Walter  Haas  in  San  Francisco,  who  raised  money  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Community  Chest,   and  who  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  from  helping  Warren.     I  mean  the  state  doesn't  buy  that  many 
overalls — I  guess  they  buy  them  for  the  convicts,  but  that  didrft 
mean  anything  to  Walter  Haas.     [Laughter]     And  I  don't  know  what 
J.  Ward  Mailliard  could've  possibly  wanted.     He  just  admired  this 
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Snail:       man,   and  he  was  a  friend  of  Jesse  Steinhart's,  who  was  a  great  po 
litical  adviser  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Fry:  Of  Warren's? 

Small:   Yes.  Jesse  Steinhart — oh,  you  must  talk  to  him.  He's  pretty  old. 
I  think  he  still  goes  to  the  office. 

Fry:     He  died  Just  recently. 

Small:   Wollenberg  came  out  of  Steinhart's  office,  you  know.  He  was  in 

that  firm  when  he  started  out.  And  so  was  Joe  Feigenbaum  who  was 
another  strong  supporter  in  the  assembly.  Mailliard  raised  the 
money  in  San  Francisco,  Preston  Hotchkis  in  Los  Angeles.  He's  in 
the  insurance  business  down  there  and  very  prominent  socially,  in 
music  circles,  opera  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  The  reason  he 
was  part  of  the  picture:  he  became  very  closely  acquainted  with 
Earl  Warren  through  the  Bixby  family.  Fred  Bixby  was  Warren's 
State  Fair  Board  chairman.  And  this  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  old 
man.  Bixby  was  quite  wealthy.  He  owned  oil  property  there  in  Long 
Beach,  including  farm  land,  and  they  hit  oil  on  it.  But  he  just 
loved  the  state  fair — it  was  kind  of  a  toy  with  him.  And  Warren 
made  him  chairman,  and  he  was  a  good  one — he  was  a  good  administra 
tor,  and  board  member.  Pres  Hotchkis  was  married  to  Fred  Bixby 's 
daughter  and  this  is  what  brought  him  into  the  picture,  but  he 
was  quite  effective  in  that  capacity,  of  getting  money  for  the  cam 
paign. 

Fry:     Well,  you  were  in  two  campaigns.  Did  he  use  a  number  of  the  same 
people  in  both  campaigns,  or  at  least  key  positions  in  money- 
raising? 

Small:   Oh,  yes.  This  just  followed.  He  established  a  rapport  with  people, 
dependable  people,  and  sometimes  he  didn't  get  the  same  man  because 
he  felt  he'd  done  his  share,  don't  you  know.  Or  maybe  he'd  become 
ill,  or  something.  I  don't  know  of  too  many  cases  where  it  was 
disaffection  from  Warren.  I  know  that  he  did  lose  some  people  be 
cause  of  his  liberal  policies,  but  by  and  large  it  was  the  same 
people . 

Fry:     Was  Archy  Mull  the  one  in  the  Sacramento  area  to  raise  funds? 

Small:   Yes.  This  was  not  always  a  great  asset,  because  he's  quite  con 
troversial.  Right  now  he's  chairman  for  Unruh,  in  Sacramento 
county.  [Laughter]  I  don't  know  whether  he's  changed  registra 
tion. 

Fry:     Oh,  really?  Why  was  he  controversial  then? 
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Small:   Well,  a  number  of  people  felt  he  was  very  pushy,  and  liked  the 

limelight,  and  this  sort  of  thing.  Some  of  it  was  envy.  Have  you 
talked  to  him?  He's  a  strange  fellow. 

Fry:     We  hope  to. 

Small:       A  little  nervous  and  jumpy,   and  emotional.     But  loyal  to  Earl 

Warren,  you  know.     He  went  back  to  Philadelphia  with  us  in  19U8, 
that's  when  I  got  acquainted  with  him. 

I  think  Walter  Haas  and  Mailliard  raised  the  money  for  both 
'k6  and   '50.     I  don't  know  who  in  19**2.     Of  course  in   *k2  Warren 
was  new  in  this  theatre,   and  one  story  that's  told,   and  this  is 
only  hearsay  with  me,  is  that  in   'U2  the  finances  were  a  little 
bit  difficult  for  the  campaign,   and  they  talked  Warren  into  going 
in  to  see  Jack  Smith  at  the  Bill  Keck  Superior  Oil  Company  with 
his  "hat  in  his  hand"  unquote.     And  Keck  in  due  time  contributed 
$7500  to  the  campaign,  which  was  a  pretty  important  piece  of  money 
at  that  time.     Then  the  story,   again  hearsay — I'm  sure  I  must  have 
had  the  opportunity,  if  I'd  thought  of  it,  to  inquire,  but  never 
did — that  the  rest  of  the  story  is  that  Bill  Keck  then  thought  that 
he  was  entitled  to  call  Warren  shortly  after  he'd  become  governor, 
and  say,   "I  want  Gordon  Garland  to  be  director  of  natural  resources." 
And  Warren  said,   "I'll  pick  my  director  of  natural  resources,   and 
all  my  other  people,  Mr.  Keck."     And  Keck  from  then  on  just  loathed 
this  man.     He'd  been  used  to  being  an  oil  executive.     When  he 
snapped  his  fingers,  people  jumped,   and  he  expected  this  fellow  to 
do  it.     Warren  was  just  a  politician,  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
putting  $7500  in  his  campaign,  this  buys  me  a  lot  of  authority. 
But  he  found  out  that  Warren  was  just  not  that  kind  of  a  guy  and 
he  couldn't  do  it. 

Some  Personality  Clashes 

Small:       To  answer  your  question—yes.     By  and  large,  it  was  the  same 

people.     Warren  made  some  changes.     He  became  disenchanted  himself 
with  some  of  the  people  in  previous  campaigns,   and  I  understand  he 
told  them  in  Los  Angeles  during  the    '^2  campaign  to  keep  that  fellow 
Chotiner  in  the  background.     I  don't  know  as  he  got  rid  of  him,  but 
he  sized  him  up  real  quick  as  a  guy  with  a  clutchy  hand. 

Fry:  Oh,  you  mean — what? 

Small:       Well,  to  benefit  himself  one  way  or  another.     And  he  was  out  to 
get  what  he  could  out  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 

A  lot  of  us  don't  understand  Nixon  being  so  cozy  with  Chotiner. 
He  put  him  on  the  payroll  back  there,  you  know.     Chotiner  came 
back  to  see  Kuchel,  after  he  was  elected,   and  he  couldn't  get  to  see 
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Small:   Kuchel,  so  he  came  to  see  me,  and  he  tried  to  blandish  me.  He 
wanted  an  appointment  with  one  of  the  agencies.  I  got  him  the 
appointment,  but  in  his  presence  I  told  the  bureaucrat  I  called, 
"Mr.  Chotiner  is  coming  over,  and  we're  calling  you  as  a  routine 
courtesy  to  a  constituent.  You  are  to  judge  whatever  he  requests 
you  to  do  strictly  on  the  merits.  We  have  no  interest  whatsoever.1* 
Chotiner  never  came  back.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Never  have  seen 
him. 

Fry:     Did  he  get  the  job? 

Small:  I  don't  know  how  it  came  out,  but  the  bureaucrat  was  on  notice.  I 
practically  told  him  to  be  careful  of  this  guy.  But  in  Chotiner 's 
presence  I  did  this.  [Laughter] 

Fry:     Well  he  has  a  pretty  high-up  job  now. 

Small:   Well  I  must  tell  you — this  is  an  aspect  of  '46  that's  very,  very 
important:  As  you  know,  I  toured  the  state,  called  on  300  and 
some  odd  newspapers,  on  Warren's  behalf.  And  I  went  in  and  helped 
them  set  type  and  feed  the  press,  and  folded  paper  and  everything 
else  because  help  was  short.  And  I  learned  later  that  I  had 
practically  been  followed,  in  Southern  California  for  at  least  two 
or  three  weeks,  by  Murray  Chotiner,  who  was  contacting  newspapers 
on  behalf  of  Earl  Lee  Kelly. 

Kelly  was  director  of  public  works  for  Jim  Rolph,  and  then, 
of  course,  after  he  died,  for  Merriam,  and  he  was  the  guy  who  was 
the  Jim  Farley  of  those  two  administrations.  Often  the  director 
of  public  works  was  considered  to  be  the  politician  in  a  governor's 
cabinet.  He  had  a  lot  to  say  about  who  was  appointed  to  jobs,  and 
so  forth.  And  Kelly  did  this.  In  fact  he  was  a  strong  character 
and  Merriam  kind  of  surrendered  a  lot  of  authority  to  him,  don't 
you  know.  But  Kelly  had  ideas,  and  he  was  able,  all  right.  But 
none  of  that  quality,  I  don't  think,  that  I  would  want  for  governor, 
He  later  became  a  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  I 
think  he  really  acquitted  himself  very  well. 

In  any  case,  he  ended  up  playing  around  with  the  idea  in  '46 
of  running  for  governor.  So  he  sent  Chotiner  around  to  the  news 
papers  to  ask  them  how  they  would  feel  about  Earl  Lee  Kelly  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  governor. 

"Oh,  you  know,  a  fellow  named  Small  was  in  here — in  fact  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  who  used  to  be  president  of  our  newspaper  asso 
ciation — and  he's  kind  of  important  to  E^rl  Warren — I  guess  I  kind 
of  committed  myself.  I  don't  know,  I  think  I'm  kinda  stuck  with 
Warren."  And  Chotiner  must  have  run  into  this  a  number  of  times. 
This  was  only  one  part  of  it.  He  explored  a  lot  of  other  possibili 
ties,  including  money,  but  Kelly  dropped  the  idea,  anyhow,  and  I 
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Small :       think  we  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  it . 
Fry:  You  just  were  there  fastest  and  with  the  firstest? 

Small:       Yes.     Just  lucky.     Could  have  been  the  other  way  around.     If 

Chotiner  had  called  on  me  when  I'd  still  been  active  as  a  pub 
lisher,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  been  too  much  taken  with  him. 
This  could  be  after-the-fact  reasoning,   and  strictly  subjective, 
but  maybe  I  know  too  much  about  him  now.     He  was  not  exactly  an 
appealing  personality. 

Fry:  What  did  he  start  out  doing  in  the  campaign,  do  you  know?     What 

did  he  do  for  Warren? 

Small:       Yes.     He  was,  quote,  manager  in  Southern  California.     See,  he  had 

been  in — oh,  I  guess  a  local  campaign — maybe  even  district  attorney, 
or  mayor  down  there.     But  he  had  acquired  something  of  the  reputa 
tion  of  being  a  good  organizer,   and  he  is.     He's  a  shrewd  little 
Jew.     I  shouldn't  say  things  like  this.     He  was  a  shrewd  little  man. 
Let's  make  it  that,  huh?     He  was  still  a  Jew.     There  are  some  fine 
Jews. 

Fry:  What  do  you  think  his  attitude  is  now  toward  Earl  Warren? 

Small:       You'll  probably  find  him  very  critical  of  some  of  the  decisions. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  of  course,  Chotiner.       Maybe  you  should  interview 
him  if  you  can,  but  I  would  check  everything  you  hear  from  him. 
I  wouldn't  take  it  as  gospel.     He's  very  persuasive,  and  kind  of 
oily  and  flattering,  but  watch  him — watch  him. 

Fry:  Apparently  he  didn't  have  too  much  to  do  with  Earl  Warren  after 

•142? 

Small:       None.     In  fact  he  was  kaput  before  the  election.     As  I  say,  Warren 
either  fired  him  or  had  him  put  in  the  back  room  or  something,  he 
got  him  out  of  the  picture  pretty  much. 

The  next  manager  was  Berny  Brennan — Bernard  C.  Brennan.     I 
hope  you  have  his  name.     A  lawyer  on  Wilshire  Boulevard — 'way  out 
in  one  of  the  Tisnraan  buildings,  3500-*K)00  Wilshire  Boulevard.     He 
was  manager  in   '46  and,  I  think — yes,  he  was  manager  in   '50. 

s-~^ 

Fry:  For  Southern  California? 

Small:       Yes.     See,  we  split  the  state  in  two — the  bottom  and  the  top. 
I  think  Bakersfield  came  under  Southern  California.     Now,  of 
course,  Bakersfield  is  attached  to  Northern  California  for  lots 
of  things,  but  anyway,  he  was  the  manager,  and  he  was  also  Kuchel's 
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Small:       manager  in   '5^.     He  became  disenchanted  with  Kuchel.     Kuchel 
became  too  liberal  for  him. 

He  was  in  the  Reagan  picture  four  years  ago,  in  some  capacity. 
I  don't  think  employed,  but  on  the  committee.     But  he  can  tell  you 
a  great  deal  about  the  Southern  California  operation  for  Earl 
Warren  in   '^6  and   '50.     And  he  was  very  good.     I'm  fond  of  him. 
Warren  got  so  he  disliked  him,  wouldn't  see  him,  but  when  he  came 
to  Sacramento  he  had  to  see  somebody.     He  came  to  see  me.     I  always 
treated  him  very  nicely  because  I  thought  he  had  been  very  very 
nice  to  me.     He  was  one  of  those  people  I  tried  to  placate  because 
they  felt  rejected  by  the  governor. 

Dick  Boke,  regional  director  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama 
tion — Warren  got  so  he  didn't  want  to  see  him.     Able  guy,  Socialist 
as  the  devil — maybe  that's  why  he  appealed  to  me — I  liked  to  talk 
with  him  about  things.     He's  with  Reynolds  Aluminum  Company,  I 
think,  in  Winston-Salem   ...  of  course,  Winston-Salem  is  Reynolds 
tobacco.     [Laughter]     Richmond — I  guess  it's  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
headquarters  for  Reynolds  Aluminum.     Richard  D.  Boke,  we  did  a 
lot  of  work  with  him  on  the  Folsom  project  and  Lake  Berryessa. 

Have  you  had  Richard  Graves  on  the  list? 
Fry:  Oh,  yes. 

Small:  Now,  Katcher  in  his  book — you  get  the  impression  that  Warren  didn't 
dare  to  set  his  watch  without  asking  Graves.  I  don't  know.  Graves 
must  have  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  this  guy.  What's  his  first  name, 
Katcher,  who  wrote  .  .  .  ? 

Fry:  Leo. 

Small:   .  .  .  the  196?  political  biography  of  Earl  Warren?  He  did  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  professional  writer.  He  was  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  For  some  reason  he 
went  ahead  and  got  Dick  Graves.  .  .  .  Graves  was  very  important  in 
the  civil  defense  situation,  and  could  throw  a  lot  of  light  on 
the  controversy  between  Warren  and  Olson. 

But  Warren  and  Graves  parted  company  very  decisively  over  the 
Christmas  Tree  Bill.  When  Graves  wanted  to  rob  part  of  the  post 
war  surplus  in  the  state  treasury  and  Warren  didn't  want  it  touched, 
and  they  just  .  .  .  Th&t  friendship  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory! 

Fry:     It  really  ended  then,  eh? 

Small:       Graves  was  a  very  aggressive  guy,   and  arrogant,   and  Warren  was 
pretty  mad  at  him  at  the  time.     And  he  just  hasn't  had  occasion 
to  see  him  since  then. 
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Lieutenant  Governor  Knight 
Fry:  What  about  Goodwin  Knight's  campaign? 

Small:       In  fk6  Goody  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.     He  had  been  a  superior 
judge.     Merriam  appointed  him.     I  don't  know  why  Goody  ever  wanted  to 
be  judge,  because  he  was  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  largest  law 
practices  in  the  United  States  when  he  was  appointed. 

Have  you  ever  heard  how  Goody  got  his  money? 

Fry:  No. 

Small:   I  think  this  is  a  little  bit  of  history  too,  and  somewhat  revelatory 
about  Goody's  character,  and  maybe  the  reason  he  could  indulge  him 
self  in  politics.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  money,  it's  a  hobby 
that's  much  more  available  to  you  than  if  you  have  to  work  for  a 
living. 

He  was  appointed,  as  I  say,  by  Merriam.  But  before  that  he 
had  this  large  office,  and  evidently  he'd  specialized  in  damage 
matters,  in  suits  for  damages.  And  Knight  had  a  case  come  into 
the  office — an  automobile  accident  up  near  Johannesburg  in  Kern 
County,  It  must  have  involved  quite  a  little,  because  although  he 
was  a  principal  in  this  firm,  he  took  the  case  himself,  and  went  up 
to  Johannesburg,  to  measure  the  pavement  or  whatever  you  do  getting 
ready  to  try  a  damage  suit.  It  was  an  overnight  visit,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do.  So  he  took  a  walk,  out  into  the  sagebrush  ... 
It's  a  town  near  the  big  naval  air  station  at  Ridgecrest.  It's  an 
old  mining  town.  It  has  produced.  It's  still  a  little  more  than 
a  ghost  town,  but  not  much. 

Anyway,  he  stayed  there  and  he  took  this  walk  out  into  the 
country  and  he  came  to  a  little  shack,  where  an  old  fella  was 
sitting  there  smoking  his  pipe,  and  Goody,  and  this  came  very 
easy  to  him,  struck  up  a  conversation— he'd  talk  to  anybody,  you 
know,  no  matter  where,  all  his  life.  And  the  old  fella,  was  very 
certain — doggone  it— that  he  was  sitting  on  a  very  good  piece  of 
property,  but  he  just  didn't  have  the  means  to  develop  it,  and  he 
said,  "That  hill  up  there?  There's  a  fortune  in  that  hill."  And 
Goody  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  and  it  struck  him. 

His  mother  was  pregnant  with  him  in  Provo,  Utah,  in  1896. 
His  father  was  a  mining  engineer,  but  not  a  Mormon,  so  his  business 
was  very  poor  in  Prove.  So  he  decided  to  move  to  California.  He 
left  his  wife  in  Provo,  until  Goody  was  born,  so  Goody  was  a  native 
of  Provo,  Utah.  He  missed  being  a  native  son  just  by  that  much! 
The  father  came  to  Los  Angeles,  and  he  got  a  job  driving  a  team, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Johannesburg,  transporting  mining  supplies, 
or  whatever.  And  Goody  remembered  that  one  time  his  father  told 
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Small:   him  that  he  had  stayed  in  Johannesburg  one  night  —  of  course  his 
trip  used  to  take  a  week,  round-trip.  And  he'd  walked  out  into 
the  country,  and  he'd  talked  to  a  young  fella  out  there  who  had  a 
pretty  good  looking  prospect,  and  had  told  him  that  if  he  just 
had  the  means  of  development,  he  was  sure  he  had  a  real  good  mine, 
potentially.  And  it  struck  Goody  (powl),  it's  the  same  place  and 
the  same  fella!  Goody  told  me  this  story  riding  down  in  the  air 
plane  while  Warren  was  off  campaigning  for  president  in  19^-8,  and 
I  stayed  back  to  serve  the  acting  governor!  [Laughter]  And  watch 
the  office  —  I  watched  Goody.  [Laughter]  Not  watch  the  office, 
particularly,  but  watch  Goody.  [Laughter] 

Anyway,  he  told  me  the  story  himself.  And  he  said,  "it  hit 
me.  This  is  too  good  a  hunch  to  pass  up."  Maybe  he  was  a  little 
superstitious.  He  withdrew  from  his  office,  put  on  a  pair  of 
overalls,  and  he  worked  in  this  mine  for  two  years,  with  a  couple 
of  other  fellas  that  were  interested.  And  they  did  find  it.  They 
hit  a  lode,  gold-bearing  quartz,  in  this  place.  Of  course  the  old 
fellow  had  pecked  away,  and  had  developed  part  of  a  tunnel.  They 
sold  out  to  some  New  York  mine-owning  company.  Goody's  share  was 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  —  it  wasn't  a  fantastic  sum, 
but  it  was  a  good  pay-off  on  a  hunch.  [Laughter]  And  this  is 
where  Goody's  fortune  came  from. 

Anyway,  he  came  up  there  as  lieutenant  governor  .  He  and 
Warren  were  quite  friendly.  I  think  I  started  out  to  say  that 
Warren  tried  to  make  the  Interstate  Cooperation  Commission  more 
important.  Goody  conducted  himself  quite  to  Warren's  satisfaction 
when  Warren  would  be  out  of  the  state.  He  didn't  use  the  office 
to  his  advantage  when  he  was  acting  governor.  But  a  certain  amount 
of  coolness  did  develop  starting  about 


The  right-wing  Republicans  sought  Goody  as  a  possible  candidate 
against  Warren  to  get  him  out  of  office.  And  Goody  did  make  sound 
ings.  Came  very  close  to  getting  into  the  primary  in  1950.  Finally 
decided  to  run  for  another  term  as  lieutenant  governor  and  won. 
That's  the  year,  of  course,  that  Warren  defeated  Roosevelt. 

Fry:     I  want  to  be  sure  and  get  in  the  conventions. 


1948:  The  Dewey-Warren  Ticket 


Small:   'U8,  of  course,  was  the  presidential  campaign.  The  governor  was 
head  of  the  California  delegation  ticket  in  'UU  and  possibly  in 
'14O — i  think  he  was.  But,  of  course,  he  had  no  serious  intention 
at  that  point.  Maybe  he  was  looking  'way  ahead,  but  he  had  no 
illusions  that  he  was  a  serious  candidate  in  'UO. 
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Small:       He  had  the  belief  that  he  might  have  been  a  dark-horse  in   '44,   in 
the  event  of  some  kind  of  convention  deadlock.     He  was  urged  to 
take  the  vice-presidential  nomination,  by  Dewey  and  his  people, 
but  Warren  refused  it.     Of  course  it  was  on  the  grounds  that, 
"I've  just  been  elected  governor  two  years  ago,   and  I  promised 
to  serve  for  four  years."     They  all  say  this,  you  know.     If  you've 
been  offered  the  presidency,  then  there's  a  little  different  tune. 
But  he  did  reject  it,  and  Bricker  was  nominated,   and  this  was 
Dewey 's  first  defeat— in   '44. 

But  in   '48,  Warren  began  to  get  a  great  deal  more  serious 
about  the  presidency.     Of  course  Roosevelt  had  died.     This  was 
another  reason,  I'm  sure,  Warren  refused  in   'W;  Roosevelt  was 
still  unbeatable.     In   'U8  though,  he  was  dead.     And  Truman,  by 
this  time,  had  become  quite  controversial  and  unpopular  in  many 
quarters.     He  had  vetoed  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill,  and  had  all  of 
industry  against  him;  and  he  was  feisty.     He'd  written  the  letter 
to  Pearson,   and  some  people  thought  he  was  crude  and  uncouth. 

Presidential  Prospects 

Small:       In  other  words,  the  prospects  for  a  Republican  candidate  looked  a 
lot  better  in   '48.     And  Warren  was  quite  serious  about  it,  and 
moving  very  well.     However  he  realized  that  Dewey  had  great 
strength  in  the  organization  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party,  particularly  in  the  eastern  establishment,   and  he  also  knew 
that  Taft  had  great  following  among  the  garden-variety  Republicans — 
you  know — the  mid-western  convention  delegates,  in  particular. 

So  he  went  to  Philadelphia  without  any  great  illusions.     But, 
still,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility,   and  certainly  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  get  it.     He  only  ran  in  the  primaries 
in  California  and  in  Wisconsin,  where  anyone  can  put  you  on  the 
ballot,   and  in  Oregon,  where  you  automatically  go  on  the  ballot 
if  you  are  an  avowed  candidate — no  one  has  to  make  the  move.     In 
Wisconsin  there  were  plenty  of  people  that  wanted  Warren  to  be  on 
the  ballot,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  petition.     So  he  was  kind 
of  stuck  with  that.     He  went  back  and  campaigned  a  little  bit  in 
Wisconsin.     I  don't  think  he  went  up  into  Oregon. 

At  the  convention  in   '48 — seems  to  me  he  had  about  four 
delegates  from  Wisconsin.     I  don't  think  he  had  any  from  Oregon. 
And  he  had  one  from  Georgia:     there  was  a  druggist  down  there  in 
Augusta  that  thought  this  was  "the  greatest  guy  that  eveh  came 
down  the  pahke   (pike)1."     [Laughter]     And  he  was  a  Republican  delegate 
from  Georgia,   and  he  voted  for  Earl  Warren. 

Well,  we  didn't  have  a  chance  at  Philadelphia,  where  things 
were  wired  for  sound  as  far  as  Dewey  was  concerned.     He  had  the 


Small:       thing  really  organized.     For  one  thing,  he  was  well -financed.     He 
had  two  floors  in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia, 
and  this  must  have  cost  him  a  couple  of  thousand  a  day.     We  had  a 
dinky  little  mezzanine  space  in  the  Warwick,  which  is  a  nice  hotel, 
but  it'll  be  as  the  Clift  is  to  the  St.  Francis,  or  the  Mark- 
second-best  hotel.     We  were  on  the  15th  floor,  Warren  had  a  large 
suite  and  I  had  the  room  next  to  it — a  large  room  which  we  used  as 
an  office  and  got  a  little  sleep  when  we  could.     Around  the  corner 
were  the  girls,  Virginia  and  Honey-Bear  had  a  room,  Dorothy  was 
across  the  hall.     We  had  orange  juice  for  people  who  paid  us  the 
compliment  of  calling  at  our  headquarters  on  the  mezzanine  floor. 
If  they  called  at  Dewey 's  headquarters,  the  men  got  cigars  and  the 
girls  got  nylons,   and  nylons  were  hard  to  come  by  in  1948--even 
in  1948. 

Fry:  Oh,  yes.     They  were  rioting  in  Washington  for  nylons. 

Small:       Dewey  was  giving  away  shopping  bags  and  nylons.    He  had  a  lot  of 
people  call  on  him,  believe  me.     But  to  come  back  to  Warren's 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  nomination.     Before  going  into  the  conven 
tion  itself,  there  was  no  contest  in  California  of  any  significance. 
I  don't  think  there  was  even  an  opposition  ticket  in   '48.     And 
there  was  no  problem  of  Warren  going  back  there  as  head  of  the 
California  delegation. 

He  selected  the  delegation.     And  these  were  citizens — good 
people,   a  few  politicians,  but  mostly  the  civic  leader  sort,   don't 
you  know?     Of  course  Bill  Knowland,  who  was  then  senator,  was  chair 
man,   and  very  dominant  in  the  picture.     But  he'd  have  people  like 
Mrs.  Eastman  from  Orange  County,  who  simply  was  interested  in  poli 
tics  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  and  professional  women's 
club — this  sort  of  thing.     "We  must  have   a  better  country."     Men, 
too,  as  well  as  women,  of  that  kind. 

The  campaign  effort,  before  going  back  there,  was  not  too  in 
tensive  in  California,  but  it  didn't  have  to  be.    However,  there 
was  an  element  of  competition  publicly  apparent  between  Warren  and 
Dewey  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  before  that. 

Dewey  and  Warren  in  Mexico 

Small:       In  November  of  1946,  Warren  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Mexican 
government  to  go  to  Mexico  City  as  a  guest  at  the  inauguration  of 
Miguel  Aleman,   as  the  new  president  of  Mexico.     The  P.R.I,  candidate 
always  is  elected  under  what  is  literally     their  one-party  system. 
They  invited  the  governors  of  all  the  border  states— Warren  of  Cali 
fornia,   and  Jester  of  Texas  attended.     The  governor  of  Arizona  was 
in  a  wheel  chair,   and  New  Mexico— I  don't  know  why  they  didn't  come-- 
I  don't  know  whether  any  others  were  invited — but  Warren  was  very 
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Small:       prominent  in  that  visit  down  there.     I'm  leading  up  to  something 
now  that  has  to  do  with  Dewey.     Please  let  me  do  it  in  a  round 
about  way  because  there's  a  little  bit  of  human  interest  in  this 
as  far  as  Warren's  concerned. 

We  went  to  Mexico  City  and  arrived  there  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
of  19^6.     The  Mexicans  have  a  very  good  breakfast,   and  they  have 
a  large  dinner  very  late  at  night,  but  during  the  day  they  don't 
eat  very  much.     Very  hard  to  get  a  meal  in  Mexico  City  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.     There  were  a  couple  of  people  in  the  restaurant 
and  they  dug  up  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  ham,   and 
that  was  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.     [Laughter]     A  very  thin  ham 
sandwich  in  Mexico!     But  we  did  get  something  to  eat.     We  went  down 
there  on  a  chartered  airplane  from  Los  Angeles,   and  stopped  at  El 
Paso — American  Airlines  ship.     The  passengers  included  Leo  Carrillo, 
Gene  Biscailuz — and  I'm  sorry  both  of  those  are  gone — beautiful 
source,  you  should  have  started  this  project  many  years  ago,  and 
Jean  Hersholt  of  the  movies — this  is  when  I  first  became  interested 
in  Denmark — he  was  a  Dane,   and  he  interested  me   in  his  country. 
Carrillo  and  Biscailuz,  both  Spanish  ancestry,  of  course.     Biscailuz 
went  as  "Gene,"  he  was  E.  M.  Biscailuz,  Eugene  M. ,   and  then, of 
course  Leo  Carrillo — Leo  used  to  say,  "I  am  descended  from  General 
Mariano  Vallejo,  after  whom  the  town  of  Vallejo  is  named." 
[Laughter]       Of  course  he  was  Carrillo,  but  to  most  people  "Corello." 
(Joke  is  about  "l"  vs  "y"  sounds.)  Anyway,  they  went  with  us  and  it 
was  a  very  interesting  experience. 

In  any  case,  one  of  the  events  down  there  was  the  sinfonia, 
that's  Spanish  for  symphony.     And  they  had  a  very  interesting  pro 
gram,  the  three  "B's"  for  the  first  two  hours,   and  then  Mexican 
native  symphony  music  for  the  second  half  of  the  program.     And  it 
started  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,   so  you  can  see  it  was  quite  an 
evening! 

I  went  into  the  governor's  room  about  seven  o'clock  to  remind 
him  to  get  ready  for  this  major  event  on  our  itinerary — and  every 
thing  was  scheduled  for  us.     We  did  what  we  were  told.     [Laughter] 
And  he   said,   "What's  the  dress?"     And  I  said,   "it's  optional,  black 
tie  or  tails."     And  he  said,   "What  do  you  think?"     And  I  said, 
"You  brought  that  trousseau  with  you,   and  this  looks  like  your  only 
chance  to  wear  your  full-dress  suit."    He'd  just  bought  a  new  one 
and  it  was  beautiful  on  him,  beautiful  tailoring  job,  magnificent! 
[Laughter]     White  tie  and  tails  I     So  we  got  down  there  about  nine 
o'clock  and  we  walked  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  assembly.     It  was 
a  great,  monumental  building  with  very  wide  marble  stairways,  you 
know,   all  the  way  up  to  the  entrance,   a  very  impressive  building. 
And  who  comes  bouncing  down  the  stairway  but  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  was  special  emissary  from  Truman  to  South  America  at  the  time. 
And  he  was  there  for  this  inauguration.     Josephus  Daniels,   a 
former  ambassador  ,  was  there^   also. 
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Small:       Anyway,  Nelson  comes  bouncing  down  the  stairway  in  a  double-breasted 
midnight-blue  tuxedo!     And  I  had  this  feeling,  right  away,   see — 
Warren  was  in  his  dress  suit.     White  tie. 

Fry:  Warren  was  in  tails? 

Small:       Full  dress,   absolutely  full  evening  dress.     And  magnificent.     So 

I  had  this  feeling,  and  we  got  into  the  foyer,  and  here  was  Josephus 
Daniels,   in  his  Prince  Albert,  which  he  always  wore.     There  were  a 
lot  of  big  shots,  you  could  name  almost  anyone.     All  in  tuxedos. 
A  few,  even,  in  dark  business  suits.     I  had  on  my  tux,  of  course. 
But  nobody  in  tails  but  Warren! 

Well,  they  escorted  him  up  to  the  horseshoe,  where  all  the 
prominent  people  were  seated,  and  I  went  down  to  the  orchestra  where 
my  ticket  put  me,   and  enjoyed  the  musical  program  tremendously. 
But  when  we  got  out  in  front  to  go  back  to  our  hotel,  there  was  that 
grim  look  again!     [Hearty  laughter] 

Fry:  Bad  advice  from  Small   again!     [Laughter] 

Small:       (Still  laughing)    He  waited  until  we  got  in  the  car.    He  didn't 

make  a  spectacle  of  it  til  we  got  in  the  car,  but  as  soon  as  that 
door  was  closed,  he  said,  "You  sure  had  me  over-dressed!    You  know 
there  were  only  two  people  in  that  whole  damn  auditorium  who  had 
on  this  monkey  suit?     Me  and  the  orchestra  leader?"     [Laughter] 
He  said,  "The  next  time,  you  underdress  me — put  me  in  a  dark -blue 
suit  if  you're  in  doubt.     Don't  go  putting  me  even  in  a  tux."    He 
was  really  kinda  burned  about  it.     This  wasn't  a  major  bawling  out~ 
this  was  fussing,  I  call  it  fussing.     And  Mrs.  Warren,  I  think,  was 
kind  of  amused  at  the  whole  thing.     She  was  lovely  in  a  nice  evening 
dress,  of  course. 

He  said,  as  we  went  back — then  he  began  to  relax  a  little  bit — 
"Every  time  that  damn  orchestra  leader  would  take  a  bow  after  one 
of  his  pieces  of  music,  Beau  Jester  (the  governor  from  Texas,  who 
was  quite  a  wag,   anyhow)  would  poke  me  with  his  elbow,   and  say, 
'Thank  God,   somebody  else  is  dressed  like  you  are  in  this  crowd!" 

This  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  we  were  in  Mexico  City  and  left 
Mexico  City  in  a  little  two-engine  DC-3,  flown  by  Mexican  pilots, 
who  must  have  been  darned  good,  because  we  didn't  go  over  the 
mountains,  we  went  through  a  canyon.     Those  mountains  in  back  of 
Mexico  City — you  could  reach  out  and  touch  them  on  either  side. 
We  were  conserving  gasoline. 

We  got  to  Cuba—only  time  I've  ever  seen  it.     It  was  beautiful. 
Got  there  at  dawn,   and  the  sun  was  coming  up  like  the  Kipling  poem, 

and  the  island  was  jade  green  and  the  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was 
blue. 
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Small:       We  stopped  in  Merida  in  Yucatan,  on  the  way,  to  get  gas.     And  this 
is  the  most  isolated  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth— more  isolated 
than  anything  on  the  moon.     They're  down  there  all  by  themselves. 
They  have  no  surface  water.     They  catch  water — what  little  rain 
they  have — and  they  have  to  drill  for  the  rest  of  it,    'cause  there 
are  no  streams  in  the  area. 

Fry:  Sounds  like  west  Texas. 

Small:       It's  on  an  elbow,   sticking  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     The 

Americans  saw  its  strategic  importance  in  World  War  II,   and  they 
built  a  very  elaborate  airbase,  there,  including  a  building  which 
became  the  airport  the  public  used,  designed  in  the  Toltec  archi 
tecture — a  very  beautiful  building.     And  on  the  mezzanine,  was  a 
little  all-night  coffee  shop  with  a  restaurant.     And  we  went  up 
there;  we  were  all  hungry  and  it  would  be  about  an  hour  before 
they  gassed  up  to  go  to  Cuba.     I  got  coffee  for  Mrs.  Warren,  be 
cause  I  could  say,   "Cafe,"  and  I  got  toast  for  her  because  I  knew 
that  toast  was  "tostada,"  but  the  governor  wanted  tea — he  always 
drank  tea.     OOpsl     So,  I  said,   "tea,"  and  I  got  a  blank  stare  from 
this  Mexican  waiter.     I  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  made  a  little 
tea  ball  out  of  it,  and  swished  it  around  in  an  empty  cup — didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him—they  don't  use  a  tea  ball,  they  just  dump 
the  leaves  on  top  of  the  water!     The  governor  finally  had  chocalade, 
because  I  could  say  chocalade,  but  I  didn't  have  sense  enough  to 
say,   "te*" — they  spell  it  tea,   as  we  do,  but  they  pronounce  it  "tay." 
He  had  chocolate  instead  of  tea. 

So  we  get  to  Miami,  Florida.     Warren  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  national  governors'  conference,  15  of 
the  k&  governors  constituted  this  executive  committee.     Governor 
Caldwell  of  Florida  was  chairman,  which  was  the  reason  this  meeting 
was  being  held  there. 


Governor  and  Mrs.  Warren  entertain  at  a  Christmas  party  for 
the  Governor's  Office  staff,  December  1948.   In  the  back 
row,  fifth  from  the  right:  Verne  Scoggins,  James  Welsh, 
William  T.  Sweigert,  "Pop"  Small. 
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Small:       We  had  a  dinner  that  night,   and  Mrs.  Warren  sat  next  to  Tom  Dewey. 
Warren  received  a  lot  of  attention — the  press  was  interested  in 
him,  gave  them  a  chance  to  photograph  him,  for  one  thing.     And  they 
shot  a  lot  of  pictures  and  printed  a  lot  of  pictures  of  him  and  had 
a  press  interview  with  him.     And  I  think  Dewey  was  probably  looking 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  «n   of  this,  watching  it,  and  deter 
mined  not  to  let  it  get  out  of  hand.     At  dinner,  he  sat  next  to  Mrs. 
Warren.     She  was  not  at  ail   well.     She  had  contracted  the  popular 
Mexican  difficulty  of  "turista,"  and  she  really  was  very  uncomfort 
able,   and  weak,   and  didn't  look  good — was  drawn. 

And  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  Dewey  said  to  her,   "What's 
the  matter,  Nina?     Can't  you  take  this  campaigning?"     And  Mrs. 
Warren  was  fit  to  be  tied.     She  passed  it  off,  of  course,  she 
didn't  say  anything  to  him.     But  after  the  dinner  was  over,   she 
came  to  me  across  the  lobby  and  grabbed  me  and  said,  "Take  me  up 
stairs  I"     So  I  got  in  the  elevator  with  her,  and  even  with  three 
or  four  other  people  in  that  car,  she  said,   "I  hate  Tom  Dewey!" 
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Dewey  in  California 

Small:       What  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  there  was  a  definite  rivalry,  even  at 
this  point  in   'U6.     Then  in   '48,  Dewey  came  out  to  California  by 
way  of  Oregon.     He  stopped  in  Oregon  for  the  famous  debate  with 
Harold  Stassen,   in  which  he  knocked  Mr.  Stassen  clear  out  of  the 
race  and  made  a  monkey  out  of  him.     I  listened  to  it.     It  was 
pitiful.     Dewey  was  a  master,  he  had  all  the  facts,  figures  and 
oratory  that  he  needed,  and  Stassen  fumbled  and  mumbled,   and  it 
was  pitiful.     I  felt  I  would  have  wanted  to  vote  for  him  just 
because  I  felt  so  sorry  for  him.     Of  course  I  couldn't  vote  up 
there . 

Dewey  came  down  to  Sacramento,  in  his  chartered  airplane 
with  a  lot  of  important  newspaper  people  with  him—the  big  column 
ists  from  Washington,  and  New  York,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  so  forth;  we  met  them  down  at  the  airport  and  took  them  down 
to  the  office  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.     And  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  up  there  from  the  press — Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  even  from  back  east.     We  had  the  biggest  press  con 
ference,  I  guess,   in  the  history  of  Sacramento  up  to  that  time. 
And  they  asked,   and  Squire  Behrens  made  the  request  as  dean— so- 
called— of  the  capitol  press  corps,  that  there  be  a  joint  press 
conference—the  two  governors  together.     Well,  Warren  certainly 
wasn't  going  to  stand  for  that.     I  don't  know  whether  Dewey  even 
knew  that  the  request  had  been  made,  but  Warren  said,   "Nothing 
doing.     Get  me  in  a  cross-fire?       Nothing  doing.     You  talk  to 
Dewey  first,   and  when  you  get  finished  with  him,  I'll  come  in." 
And  he  went  down  to  Bill  Swelgert's  office,   and  let  Dewey  have 
the  big  office — the  old  one  in  the  capitol  there — and  the  press 
started  to  talk  to  Dewey. 

Dewey *s  response  to  every  question  was  one  of  three  phrases: 
"Yes,"  "No,"  "No  conment!"     (very  stiff,  low  tone)     That's  all. 
He  didn't  give  them  anything.     And  these  guys,  were  just  thrown— 
they  didn't  come  here  for  this.     "We  wanted  some  news  out  of  this 
darn  thing!"     He  was  very  much  on  his  guard  and  wouldn't  talk. 
I  may  have  exaggerated  it  a  little  bit;  he  may  have  commented  on 
something.     But  I  certainly  will  take  an  oath  that  a  good  part  of 
the  press  conference  was  that  way.     Well,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
them  to  get  completely  fed-up  with  it,   and  somebody  just  stood  up 
and  said,   "Thank  you,  Governor!"     and  that  ended  the  press  con 
ference — that's  the  formula,  you  know,  for  doing  it. 

Dewey  retired  into  the  corner  office,  behind  a  closed  door  in 
the  study,   and  Warren  came  in  and  sat  down,  and  he  had  never  been 
seen  by  some  of  these  reporters — from  the  east,   particularly.     And 
they  started  asking  him  questions  and  he  had  a  regular  old-home 
week.     Sure,  he  talked  on  everything  in  detail,  whatever  they 
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Small:   wanted  to  know.  Some  of  it  wasn't  too  newsworthy  maybe — old  stuff, 
a  re-hash,  or  too  profound.  But  he  did  talk  to  them. 

Fry :     Chatty? 

Small:       You  could  just  feel  the  atmosphere,  and  then  they  had  a  little 

cocktail  party  over  in  the  mansion  for  Dewey,   and  that  was  fairly 
cold,   and  he  went  off  on  his  way. 

New  Hampshire  Governors'   Conference 

Small:       Then  we  went  to  the  governors'   conference  in  Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
New  Hampshire,   in  June.     Very  charming  old  resort  of  the  Victorian 
era.     Beautiful  place,  beautiful  grounds,  not  far  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Maybe  Warren  had  been  to  one  of  these  before — I  certainly 
hadn't  been — to  a  bona  fide  clambake!     A  meal  Where  they  bake 
clams  I     Right  on  the  beach.     I  remember  sitting  on  the  porch — 
it  was  to  be  at  six  o'clock— with  one  of  the  staff  of  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,   an  older  fellow — 50-60 — around  there,   and  he  cocked 
his  eye  up  at  the  sky,   and  there  was  a  little  cloud  there  about  the 
size  of  a  dime,   and  he  said,   "Six  o'clock  it'll  be  rainin*  pretty 
hahd!"     I  thought,   "Oh,  you're  nutsl"     Boy,   she  was  a-coming  down 
at  six  o'clock!     He  was  a  New  Hampshireman,   see?     He  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about — he  knew  how  those  things  came  up:     you  see  one 
cloud,  and  that's  it.     Warren  got  actually  drenched.     We  tried  for 
two  days  to  dry  out  his  suit,   and  finally  Mrs.  Warren  probably 
threw  it  away  or  gave  it  to  the  Goodwill. 

He  was  a  mess  when  we  came  back,  but  he  stuck  it  out.     Sweigert 
was  there,   and  I.     We  escaped  into  a  barn,  back  there  where  they 
were  having  the  clambake,   and  we  got  out  of  the  rain.     We  got  wet, 
but  Warren  was  absolutely  drenched.     I'm  telling  you,  we  hung  that 
damn  suit  up  over  a  steam  radiator  for  two  days,  till  we  had  to  go 
home,  it  just  wouldn't  come  back  to  shape,   see?     Or  anything  else. 
I  don't  know  why  we  didn't  send  it  to  a  valet — maybe  we  couldn't 
find  one. 

Anyway,  there  was  tenseness  there.     Dewey  pretty  much  dominated 
the  conference.     Dewey  was  a  very  strong  man — everything  he  said, 
he  made  very  important,   and  he  was  able — he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.     Well  informed,   and  when  he  did  talk  at  a  press  conference, 
it  was  usually  right  to  the  point,  and  news,   don't  you  know?    Why 
he  didn't  do  it  in  Sacramento,  I  don't  know. 

Warren  was  the  friendly  rival,  I  mean  he  was  the  friendly  man 
who  was  also  after  the  presidency — so  it  was  in  the  air  there.  Of 
course  this  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the  convention 
was  in  July. 
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Small:       We  went  down  to  New  York  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Warren  had 
one  interesting  caller  there—a  man  from  Ohio  named  Robert  A.  Taft. 
He  came  up  to  see  him,   and  this  was  a  friendly  and  delightful  man. 
I'd  heard  about  how  cold  he  was,   and  difficult  to  talk  to,  and  so 
forth .     He  had  to  wait  a  little  while  before  he  could  see  Governor 
Warren  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  where  we  were  staying  and  I  sat 
out  in  the  outer  room  with  him  when  we  were  waiting  for  Warren. 
And  he  was  a  delightful  fella,  he  was  so  friendly  and  warm,   and  he 
asked  me  how  long  I'd  been  with  the  governor — the  usual  unimportant 
questions,  but  we  talked  quite  a  while. 

Fry:  You  could  see  how  he  could  make  voters  feel  like  he  cared? 

Small:       He  had  a  charisma — except  in  projecting  to  large  groups,  that's 
all — but  I  could  see  why  anybody  who  was  associated  with  him 
probably  loved  him. 

He  saw  Warren,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  offering  some 
kind  of  an  arrangement  in  the  event  of  the  nomination,  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  what,  but  it  was  obvious  they  discussed  the  campaign. 
Only  Warren  could  say  what  went  on  between  them,  because  they  were 
alone. 

Philadelphia  Convention 

Small:       Speaking  of  Taft,  there  is  a  tune  that  makes  me  sort  of  cringe 
when  I  hear  it:     "I'm  looking  over  a  four-leaf  clover,  that  I 
overlooked  before."     Taft  had  a  paid  five-piece  band  on  an  open 
car,   and  they  went  around  Philadelphia  25  hours  a  day  playing 
that  damn'  thing  [Laughter]  til  it  would  just  make  you  sick! 
Taft  was  the  four-leaf  clover  that  the  Republican  party  had  over 
looked.     This  was  his  theme-song.     But  we  got  sick  of  it. 

So  we  went  down  to  Philadelphia.     Warren  flew  back  to  Cali 
fornia  from  New  York  and  came  east  on  the  train  with  the  delega 
tion.     I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Warren  and  the  girls,  and  took  them 
down  on  the  train  to  Philadelphia,   and  we  met  the  California  train. 
We  took  a  suburban  train  to  one  of  the  outskirts  of  the  main-line 
of  Philadelphia,  Bryn  Mawr,  or  someplace  out  there,   and  boarded 
the  California  delegation  train,  and  rode  into  Philadelphia,   all 
re-joined. 

As  I  say,  Dewey  was  highly  organized,  and  he  had  ample 
finances — enough,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  was  giving  away 
nylons  and  so  on.     I  went  to  the  convention  for  the  keynote  speech, 
I  guess  that  was  Monday  night;  Dwight  Green  of  Illinois  was  the 
keynote  speaker — kind  of  friendly  towards  Warren,  but  very  much 
the  professional  politician— out  for  what  he  could  get. 
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Small:       And  that's  the  only  thing  I  saw  of  the  convention  firsthand,  but 
the  Philadelphia  people  put  a  television  in  Warren's  room.     I'd 
never  seen  one,  I  think,  before.     TV  was  very  much  in  its  infancy 
in   '1*8.     And  the  station  was  mainly  occupied  with  presenting  the 
convention.     It  was  the  biggest  thing  around  and  they  didn't  have 
network  in  those  days,   so     they  were  reporting  the  convention. 
We  could  watch  quite  a  lot  of  the  goings  on— most  of  it  milling 
around,   and  shots  that  didn't  mean  anything,  but  it  still  was  in 
teresting.     They  had  the  set  in  Warren's  parlor. 

Incidentally,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  nominated  Warren  for 
president,  you  know,   at  Philadelphia  in  I9kQ.     I  always  thought 
Robert  Gordon  Sproul  was  one  of  the  greatest  guys  that  ever  came 
down  the  pike!     I'd  like  to  have  seen  him  governor,  president, 
or  anything  else.     And  I  didn't  know  much  about  him,  I  just  liked 
his  personality.     And  he's  a  tremendously  interesting  speaker, 
with  a  flair. 

One  of  the  people  to  second  the  nomination  was  to  be  Irene 
Dunne,  who  was  married  to  a  doctor — I  forget  his  name — one  of  the 
longest  marriages  of  any  person  in  movies.     She's  still  married 
to  him — a  very  fine  woman,   and,  of  course,  very  charming,  gracious, 
and  sophisticated.     It  became  my  duty,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
in  Philadelphia,  to  inform  her  of  the  hour  of  her  seconding  speech, 
which  was  already  on  a  little  printed  schedule  that  she  had,  but 
this  had  to  be  made  formal.     So  I  was  escorted  into  her  very  posh 
suite— it  was  much  more  elaborate  than  the  Warrens  had!   [Laughter] 
I  don't  imagine  the  national  committee  was  paying  her  expenses,  but 
she  had  to  have  nothing  but  the  best.     But  she  was  on  her  bed  in 
her  bedroom,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  dressed  in— I  suppose  it 
was  fur-trimmed  or  something— a  very  beautiful  negligee  outfit— I 
wouldn't  say  negligee— that  means  you  don't  have  very  much  on, 
doesn't  it? 

Fry:  Anyway,   she  was  well-covered  and  elegantly  so. 

Small:       Yes,  very  proper  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  the  maid  was  present 
the  entire  time.     She  acknowledged  my  greeting  and  shook  hands  with 
me,   but  didn't  get  up.     I  think  she  was  really  resting — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Irene  Dunne  was  not  terribly  young  at  that  time — she  was 
probably  50.     So  I  informed  her  that  the  governor  was  delighted  that 
she  was  going  to  make  this  seconding  speech,   and  that  the  manuscript 
was  being  prepared,  which  meant  it  was  being  written  for  her — the 
speech  was  being  written  for  her,   and  that  the  hour  will  be  so-and- 
so.     She  thanked  me  for  the  information  and  said  she  was  delighted, 
and  so  forth.     And  that's  about  the  Irene  Dunne  story.     She  did 
make  the  speech  of  course.     She  was  very  beautiful  on  the  platform. 
We  watched  this  on  television.     We  watched  Gordon  Sproul  make  the 
speech  nominating  Mr.  Warren.     And  then  Irene  and  the  others  who 
seconded  it.     And  she  was  very  lovely,   and  of  course  the  lights  did 
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Small:  everything  for  her — Just  bathed  in  lights.  And  the  audience  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  this  gorgeous  woman— very  charming,  very 
dignified,  fine  woman. 

Fry:  Was  this  one  of  your  jobs—to  write  some  of  those  speeches? 

Small:       Well,  from  time-to-time.     I  don't  know  who  wrote  this  one.     I  don't 
remember  that  I  had  any  part  in  it.     I  was  plenty  busy  just  run 
ning  that  office  in  terms  of  shuffling  the  newspaper  people  around, 
and  answering  the  phone,  or  overseeing  the  phones,   and  telling 
people  what  the  response  should  be  and  so  forth. 

Fry:  I  bet  you  feel  like  you're  at  the  center  of  the  whole  nation,   at  a 

time  like  that. 

Small:       This  was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  spotlight,  no  question  about 
it.     I  imagine  Scoggins  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Miss 
Dunne's  speech. 

Dewey  on  the  Third  Ballot 

Small:       Well,  we  go  to  Thursday  night,  when  they  finally  get  around  to 
balloting.     First  they  have  the  rigamarole  of  speeches,  resolu 
tions  ,  and  stuff  that  they  have  got  to  go  through,   and  then  they 
get  down  to  business,  Thursday  morning  or  Thursday  afternoon- 
first  ballot.     Dewey  was  very  strong  on  the  first  ballot,  Taft 
was  very  strong.     Warren  was  also-ran,  then  there  were  a  few 
scattered  votes.     Then  there  was  a  second  ballot.     Dewey  was 
within  something  like  28  votes  of  going  over  on  the  second  ballot. 

And  everybody,  including  us — we  were  watching  it  on  television 
—expected  that  it  would  go  immediately  to  a  third  vote,   and  the 
steam-roller  would  be  on  and  there  would  be  the  end  of  it.     But, 
this  was  probably  a  shrewd  thing  that  his  managers  did — no,  they 
moved  to  recess  for  dinner:     give  the  poor  opposition  a  chance  to 
reform  their  lines,   and  so  on,  you  know— this  was  a  magnanimous 
gesture,  Dewey  was  going  to  give  them  some  time — a  reprieve.     So 
they  recessed  at  six  o'clock  and  went  out  to  dinner  with  the 
agreement  to  come  back  at  eight  and  they  finally  got  going  at 
9:30 — got  the  convention  going  again. 

At  this  point,  Bill  Knowland,  who  was  chairman  of  Warren's 
delegation,  came  to  the  suite  with  Kyle  Palmer  and  Scoggins. 

Fry:  Who  was  chairman? 

Small:       Senator  Knowland — William  Fife  Knowland,  U.S.   Senator — he  was 

chairman  of  the  delegation  on  the  floor.     And  Warren  wrote  out, 
and  I  hope  this  document  exists  because  this  is  historical  in 
California:     he  wrote  out  in  his  own  handwriting  a  statement  re 
leasing  his  delegation  to  Dewey,   and  said  to  Knowlend — I  think  I 
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Small:       was  present  when  this  happened— to  get  there  first,   and  get  up  on 
that  rostrum,   and  release  California  to  Dewey — this  would  put  us 
in  a  beautiful  bargaining  position;  we'll  put  him  over,  we'll 
nominate  him,  the  rest  of  them  will  be  just  also-rans. 

Warren  and  I  settled  down  before  the  television  set  before 
eight  o'clock,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  at  eight.     We  watched 
— the  delegates  were  beginning  to  come  into  the  auditorium,  and 
there  was  all  this  mill-ing  around  and  confusion  and  stuff.     I 
mixed  a  big  double  scotch  and  water  for  myself  as  well  as  him. 
And  we  sat  there  watching  the  thing.     And  then  towards  9  o'clock, 
the  California  delegation  went  into  the  famous  huddle — they  com 
pared  it  to  a  football  huddle,  and  the  camera  was  trained  on  it, 
and  we  watched  it:     Knowland  in  the  middle  and  «ii   the  delegates 
who'd  arrived  there—most  of  them  were  there  by  this  time— lean 
ing  over  and  listening  to  him  as  he  read  this  statement  the 
governor  had  written  for  him.     This  was  the  first  they  knew  that 
they  were  being  released,  although,  of  course,  they  could  figure 
it  out,  many  of  them,  but  you  could  see  Margy  Benedict  crying, 
and  you  could  see  one  of  the  men  going  like  this  as  if  he  were 
cussing  his  lungs  out,  you  know. 

Fry:  That's  always  a  painful  time. 

Small:       We  watched  this  whole  thing.     And  then  they  called  the  convention 
to  order  about  9:30,   and  by  this  time  the  auditorium  floor  was 
just  jammed  with  people,   and  the  television  camera  trained  on  Bill 
Knowland,  fighting  his  way  to  the  platform.     He  should  have  gotten 
there  long  before  they  called  the  convention  to  order — he  should 
have  been  up  there.     They  watched  him,  literally,  just  trying  to 
shove  his  way  through!     Then  they  trained  it  on  John  Bricker,  and 
this  became  a  marathon. 

Fry:  A  race! 

Small:       A  footrace,  and  Bricker  got  up  there  first  and  released  Ohio, 
Taft's  delegation,  to  Dewey     and  it  was  all  over  by  then!     And 
Knowland  had  become  an  also-ran,   and  a  second-guesser,   and  unim 
portant,   and  California  juat  didn't  have  the  bargaining  position 
that  Warren  wanted  them  to  have.     And  Dewey  was  nominated — 
unanimously,  at  that  point. 

The  third  ballot:     Dewey  was  nominated,  and  we  were  sitting 
there  in  our  shirt-sleeves  with  our  double  scotch  in  our  hand. 
We  were  watching  television,  and  there  goes  the  presidency,  maybe 
his  last  chance,  to  Dewey.     Warren  raised  his  glass  and  said, 
'Veil,  that's  that!"     That  was  his  comment,  he  did  nothing  further. 
Just,  "y°u  can't  win   'em  all." 

Fry:  By  that  time  he  was  a  seasoned  politician,  I  guess.     And  he  knew 

the  way  pickles  sometimes  wrinkle  I     [Laughter] 


Warren  for  Vice -President 
Small:       That's  very  good!     I'll  remember  that  too. 

So  Warren  said,   "That's  that."     And  then  Knowland  and  Palmer    came 
over  and  he  went  to  bed,  and  got  up  at  five  and  went  over  to  Dewey 
headquarters,   and  he  told  me,  privately,  the  next  day,  or  at 
least  later,  that  he  had  told  Dewey:     "If  I  can  be  actually  a  vice- 
president,   and  not  just  a  figure-head  and  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  but  if  I  would  have  specific  duties  of  an  executive  char 
acter,   and  can  be  a  real  assistant  to  the  president,   and  if  it  is 
arranged  that  I  am  the  only  person  nominated  on  the  floor  for  this 
position — and  I  think  he  also  stipulated  that  he  would  have  to  be 
provided  with  a  place  to  live  in  Washington,  I'm  not  sure — this  was 
discussed  at  some  time — maybe  later;   anyway,  he  had  his  conditions 
for  going  along  with  Dewey.     He  had  turned  him  down  in   *U4.     And 
Dewey  agreed  to  all  this,  very  magnanimously,  generously,  and 
quickly,   and  so  they  went  to  the  convention  at  10  o'clock  to  nomin 
ate  the  vice-president.     We  watched  it.     There  was  a  commotion. 
Clarence  Buddington  Kelland — you've  heard  of  him? 

Fry:  Wasn't  he  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  writer? 

Small:       He  was  a  very  widely  followed  fiction  writer  in  that  era  and  the 
preceding  one.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  quite  an  old  man  at 
this  point,  in  19^.     But  he  was  a  delegate  from  Arizona,  and  he 
probably  would  have  started  the  Birch  Society  if  he  had  thought 
of  it  first,  he  was  as  right-wing  as  they  come. 

And  so  he  got  up  to  nominate  an  opposition  candidate  to  Warren. 
The  whole  convention  converged  on  this  fella.     He  was  in  danger  of 
life  and  limb!     Because  many  people  were  in  on  this  thing  that 
Warren  was  to  be  the  only  one  to  be  nominated.     And  quick -like, 
Kelland  withdrew  his  nomination — I  don't  know  whether  somebody 
said,  "I'll  kill  you  if  you  don't!"  Warren  was  unanimously  nomin 
ated,  and  here  again  we  were  watching  it.     And  I  don't  know — we 
may  put  this  under  cover  for  a  while,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  it — 
Again,  I  was  alone  with  him.     There  was  nobody  else  on  either  of 
these  occasions.     Just  Earl  Warren  and  Pop  Small  in  the  room 
together.     Mrs.  Warren  was  at  the  convention  and  the  girls  were  at 
the  convention,  both  times.     Warren  had  just  been  nominated  vice- 
president.     He  turned  to  me,   and  he  said,  "Pop,  I  had  to  do  it.11 
He  apologized  to  his  valet!     "I  had  to  do  it.     If  I  hadn't  taken 
it  this  time,  they'd  never  consider  me  for  anything  again!"     Now, 
this  is  where  I  think  I've  made  an  important  statement.     I've 
given  you  a  lot  of  persiflage  today,  but  this  is  a  very  significant 
incident.     "I  had  to  do  it."     Because  he  was  looking  ahead — maybe 
another  chance,  you  see. 

Fry:  Right.     You  can't  turn  those  things  down. 
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Small:   We  were  talking  about  the  convention,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  at 
the  moment  of  the  third  ballot,  when  Dewey  was  nominated  as 
Republican  candidate  for  president  I  looked  out  the  window,  and 
here  was  a  typical  East  Coast  storm,  with  lightning,  black  clouds, 
and  thunder,  and  the  streets  were  rolling  with  dust  like  tumble- 
weeds;  and  then  a  downpour.  It  was  a  tremendous  quick  thunder- 
shower  of  the  eastern  variety — very  dramatic.  And  I  said  to  the 
governor,  "You  know,  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  made  a  picture,  a  great, 
classic  picture,  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  climactic  scene 
showed  our  Lord  as  he  raised  the  cross  laboriously  over  his  back, 
and  started  up  Golgotha,  and  the  heavens  opened  up  in  protest. 
There  was  lightning,  and  there  was  thunder,  and  there  was  rain, 
and  there  was  darkness,  to  accentuate  this  terrible  crime,  this 
terrible  tragedy."  And  I  said,  "You  know,  that  was  just  like  this 
one!"  It  didn't  go  over.  I  thought  it  was  terrific.  I  thought 
it  would  fascinate  him — it  was  so  damned  pat.  I  was  comparing 
Dewey  and  Pilate,  crucifying  him!  Well,  it's  exactly  what  happened- 
exactly . 

The  Warren  Girls 

Small:   Of  course  they  came  and  fetched  him  from  the  hotel  before  they 
recessed  the  Friday  convention  for  him  to  make  his  acceptance 
speech — with  Dewey  it  was  much  more  formal,  but  this  had  to  be 
gotten  over  with.  In  the  meantime,  they  had  to  occupy  some  time 
while  they  were  fetching  the  governor.  They  brought  Mrs.  Warren 
and  the  three  girls,  these  beautiful,  Swedish  blondes  up  on  the 
platform.  Virginia  was  19,  and  Dorothy  17,  and  Honey-Bear  15 ,  I 
think — beautiful,  blue-eyed  blondes,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  lovely  and 
gracious.  And  Joe  Martin  introduced  them. 

Then  Warren  came  up  on  the  platform — handsome  man,  and  a 
magnificent  smile,  and  he  got  a  tremendous  ovation,  of  course, 
and  he  started  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  he  said,  "You  know, 
I  feel  just  like  the  fellow  that  was  hit  by  a  streetcar."  I 
guess  it  was  the  Bulletin  that  came  out  next  day  with  the  head 
line,  "Warren  says  he  feels  like  a  fellow  hit  with  a  streetcar — 
named  Desire,"  you  know,  Tennessee  Williams'  play!  [Laughter] 
I  thought  that  was  beautiful!  Warren  probably  did  stick  his  neck 
out  sometime s~I'm  not  sure  he  had  ever  given  any  thought  to 
Tennessee  Williams. 

Anyway,  he  was  the  candidate.  And  the  girls  were  catapulted 
into  national  prominence  after  their  father's  nomination.  The 
American  people  were  very  proud  of  these  girls,  more  so  than  of 
any  Hollywood  star  at  the  time,  and  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
were  very  much  interested  in  them.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
which  has  a  very  large  circulation — wanted  to  do  a  feature  on 
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Small:     them,   and  they  sent  a  photographer  over,   and  I  posed  the  girls 
packing  their  suitcase — I  have  a  yellowed  clipping  of  it  still. 
And  then  they  assigned  a  writer,  Roland  van  Elstein,  to  do  the 
story.     Well  Roland,  he  was  a  guy  who  liked  to  cover  a  lot  of 
ground  fast,  or  was  lazy:     he  didn't  come  over,  he  called  up  on 
the  telephone .     He  interviewed  Virginia  on  the  telephone  to  do 
his  story  to  go  with  the  pictures.     This  was  Saturday  afternoon. 
A  message  came  in  to  her,   in  the  office — my  room — for  her,   so  I 
went  around  the  corner,  and  knocked  on  the  door  to  give  her  her 
message,  whatever  it  was.     She  said,  "Come  in."     I  stuck  my  head 
in  the  door,   and  she  said  on  the  telephone,   "Just  a  minute,  Pop 
wants  to  talk  to  me."     You  see  what's  coming,  don't  you? 

This  business  of  calling  me  "Pop"  caused  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion.     There  were  two  or  three  days  the  girls  couldn't 
see  their  parents — they  were  too  busy.     Their  Dad  was  trying  to 
get  elected  president.     If  they  wanted  $5.00  they  came  to  see  me; 
if  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  show,  they  came  to  see  me;   "Will  it 
be  all  right  if  I  go  to  the  convention?"     Always  it  was  "Pop, 
may  I  do  this?     Pop,  may  I  have  $5.00?     Pop,  may  I  go  to  the 
convention?"     So  the  reporters  began  to  ask,   "Whose  kids  are  these? 
The  governor's  or  yours,  Pop?"     Then  of  course  we'd  explain  that 
everybody  called  me  Pop. 

Well,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  came  out  Sunday  morning,    'way 
up  in  front  on  page  3  of  section  one  there  was  the  picture  of  the 
girls — a  four-column  cut,  packing  their  suitcases,   and  a  five- 
column  headline,   "Pop  Warren  is  going  to  take  the  girls  to  some 
shows  in  New  York."     And  all  through  the  story  it  was,   "Pop 
Warren  has  been  nominated  vice-president  and  Pop  Warren  was   .    .    . 
and  Pop  said  this,   and  the  girls  said  this  about  Pop,"  and  so 
forth . 

Sunday  morning  we  were  working  there  in  the  office—my  room. 
And  I  was  looking  at  the  paper  with  my  friend,  Al  Wollenberg,   and 
I  had  just  said  to  him,   "For  God's  sake,  don't  let  the  old  man  see 
this!"  when  Warren  walked  into  the  room.     You  know,  timing  is  a 
tremendous  factor  in  drama!     And  of  course  Wollenberg  fell  over 
the  coffee  table  giving  it  to  him!     fLaughter] 

Warren  saw  the  picture,   and  he  kind  of  smiled,   and  then  he  saw 
the  headline.     But  he  didn't  smile  as  he  began  to  read  the  story  and 
became  grim — his  grim  look  again— and  he  became  grimmer  and  grimmer 
as  he  went  farther  into  the  story.     Finally  he  handed  the  paper  back 
to  me,   and  said,  "The  next  time  you  see  that  fellow,  straighten  him 
out!" 

Fry:         What  did  the  girls  call  their  dad? 
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Small:      "Daddy."     "My  father,"  referring  to  him,  but  in  talking  to  him  it 
was  "Daddy." 

He  was  very  fond  of  them.     Warren  was  never  the  kind  of  a 
parent  that  didn't  want  to  be  bothered,  or  put  them  in  their  place, 
or  talked  down  to  them.     There  was  always  a  real  friendship,   as 
well  as  love,  don't  you  know?     They  talked  straight  to  each  other. 
Warren  showed  a  respect  for  the  girls'  opinions,   and  ideas,   and  he 
spent  time  talking  to  them.     Dorothy  was  the  affectionate  one.     She 
used  to  write  letters  to  her  father,  giving  them  to  the  chauffeur 
who  was  taking  us  out  to  the  airport,   "Hand  this  to  him,  just  as  he 
gets  on  the  airplane."     And  they  were  real  icky — oh,  goodness,  they 
were  love  letters  to  Daddy,   "I  love  you  so,"  "I  couldn't  live  with 
out  you,"  and  this  sort  of  thing  and  she  was  in  that J5 -year -old 
stage  of  reading  movie  magazines  and  what-not,  you  know.     But  Warren 
was  very  pleased  with  them. 

Fry:         Which  ones  were  most  interested  in  his  political  goings-on  ? 

Snail:     Virginia,  the  oldest  one.     They  all  were.     This  was  vital  to  them. 
They  were  part  of  a  very  important  chapter  in  American  history,  and 
realized  this  to  a  pretty  good  extent. 

Of  course,  Jim  was  on  his  own  by  this  time,  in  the  advertising 
business  in  San  Francisco — very  devoted  to  his  father,  who  was  his 
adopted  father,  of  course.     He  helped  in  the  campaigns  in  San  Fran 
cisco  to  an  extent—he  was  never  a  politician  himself,  or  politically 
inclined.     Of  the  three  brothers,  I  think  probably  the  youngest  one 
was  the  more  politically  acute.    You've  heard  the  famous  story  of 
Warren  calling  up  and  telling  Bobby  he'd  just  been  nominated  vice- 
president?     Bobby  said,   "Is  that  good?"     [Laughter]     Bobby— this 
was  when  he  was  quite  little,  but  we  might  as  well  put  this  one  in 
too,   just  to  emphasize  the  point  that  he  was  a  little  bit  politically 
interested:     About  19^5*  one  of  the  new  programs  was  to  establish  a 
riding  and  hiking  trail  system  in  California  up  and  down  the  back 
bone  of  the  Sierra.     Part  of  it  has  been  built. 

Fry:         John  Muir  trail? 

Small:     I  don't  think  it  was  to  incorporate  the  John  Muir  trail,  because 
that's  too  high,  and  they  wanted  it  for  year-round  use.     In  any 
case,  they  had  the  bill  in,   and  Warren  was  quite  interested  in  it 
himself.     Of  course  the  kids  were  riding.     Bobby  was  brought  to  the 
Barbara  Worth  stables  and  jumped.     His  mother  would  never  go  out 
there.     She  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  children  on  a  horse  jumping 
over  a  barricade,  but  the  governor  went  out  and  watched  the  kids, 
and  got  a  big  kick  out  of  it.     Anyway,  they  talked  at  home  about 
this  riding  and  hiking  trail.     Bobby,  who  then  was  about  ten  years 
old,  I  guess,  had  visions  of  being  able  to  go  on  long  horseback 


Small:     rides  up  and  down  the  state,   a  week  at  a  time,   and  more,  you  know, 
and  so,  every  once  in  a  while,  he  would  call  up  his  father  in  the 
office  from  home,  or  ask  him  at  home,   "Dad,  how's  that  bill  coming?" 
Or,   "How  is  my  bill  coming?"     In  other  words,  he  was  a  little  bit 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  government,  legislation,   and  every 
thing  else. 

Convention  Expenses 

Small:     We  went  up  to  New  York  and  I  stayed  there  over  a  week,  I  think — 
eight  days,   something  like  that,  after  the  convention,  holed-up 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel — which  is  now  the  Statler— -and  of  course 
at  this  time  we  were  on  the  Republican  national  committee  expense 
account,   and  it  was  a  new  experience  to  us.     We  had  everything  we 
needed,  we  didn't  have  to  scratch,   as  we  did  as  a  delegation — money 
was  awful  tight.     The  funds  were  at  our  beck  and  call  for  expenses 
and  tips  and  things,  the  hotel  bills,  and  everything  else. 

Fry:         I  was  wondering  if  he  had  to  pay  his  own  personal  expenses  at  the 
convention  in  that  hotel? 

Small:     No,  the  trip  to  Philadelphia  was  financed  as  part  of  the  campaign 

for  the  delegation.     Most  of  the  delegates,  with  only  one  exception 
that  I  know  of,  paid  their  own  expenses,  room  rent  and  transporta 
tion.     We  did  have  a  chartered  train  of  several  cars,   and  I  think 
the  rate  was  pretty  good,  although  they  had  pretty  good  hotel  bills 
back  there.     Harry  Finks,  a  labor  man  in  Sacramento — Warren  wanted 
him  to  be  there,   and  Finks  wasn't  able  to  pay  for  this  himself,   so 
the  committee  paid  for  his,   but  otherwise  they  were  on  their  own. 

Warren  and  his  family,  I  know,  were    .    .    .  the  people  who 
backed  him  for  candidate  in  the  delegation — picked  up  that  tab  for 
then  pretty  much.     But, heavens,  his  expense,  you  know,  would  be 
tremendous,  with  that  suite,   at  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  or  some 
thing  like  that. 

Fry:         That's  what  I  was  wondering  about. 

Small:     It  cost  him  some  money;  he  was  getting  a  pretty  good  salary  then. 

Fry:         Well,  people  who  are  on  the  delegation  have  to  be  pretty  well- 
heeled,  to. 

Small:     Some  of  them  weren't.     I  mentioned  Marjorie  Benedict;   she's  a  house 
wife  here  in  Berkeley,   and  I  don't  know  whether  she's  still  living. 
I  should  have  asked  Helen  the  other  day,  because  we  were  all  good 
friends  in  those  days.     And  her  husband  worked  for  Penney 's,  or 
something  like  this—you  know,  fairly  good  job,  but  they  didn't 
have  a  lot  of  money.     And  I  know  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  her,  for 
instance.     And  I  could  think  of  others.     I  could  think  of  others 
to  whom  it  meant  nothing,  like  Leonard  Firestone. 
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Small:  I  was  covered.  My  expenses  were  covered. 
Fry:    You  came  as  a  staff  member,  didn't  you? 

Small:  No,  I  was  on  the  political  payroll  at  this  point.  I'm  glad  you 
mentioned  this.  The  governor  would  not  use  people  on  his  staff 
for  these  campaigns,  unless  they  were  taken  off  the  state  payroll 
and  paid  by  the  campaign  committee.  In  the  '46  campaign,  of  course, 
I  started  out,  entirely,  as  a  political  employee.  Bill  Reichel 
paid  me,  and  he  got  the  money  from  the  usual  sources:  political 
money.  I  went  on  the  state  payroll  in  September  of  fU?,  but  when 
the  '48  campaign  started,  I  was  yanked,  and  it's  in  the  records, 
the  statement  of  finance  is  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state- 
there 's  my  name  on  the  headof  the  list,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
cause  I  got  paid  more;  I  was  on  the  campaign  trail  longer  than 
anybody,  got  a  pretty  good  paycheck,  but  I'm  up  there  at  a  pretty 
good  figure  on  that  statement  for  'WJ.  In  '50,  I  was  not  that 
closely  related  to  the  campaign--!  still  carried  on  my  job  in  the 
office,  but  there  were  four  or  five  girls  who  could  do  more  for 
the  governor  in  campaign  headquarters  than  anybody  we  could 've 
picked  up,  because  they  knew  people  and  they  knew  him,  and  so  forth, 
so  the  campaign  committee  paid  their  salary— not  the  state.  He  was 
most  insistent  on  this.  It  was  just  careful  politics,  if  not  just 
a  matter  of  ethics.  He  wasn't  going  to  let  anybody  get  anything 
on  him  in  that  regard.  Most  governors  have  been  correctly  accused 
of  using  their  state  employees  for  the  campaign. 

In  '50,  as  I  say,  I  was  not  taken  off  the  state  payroll,  and 
I  still  did  my  own  job,  and  I  did  a  certain  amount  of  work,  quite 
a  little  I  did,  for  the  campaign.  But  it  was  really  extra 
curricular,  and  just  extended  my  hours  a  little. 

Fry:    You  really  did  have  more  than  one  job. 
Small:  Yes. 

Dewey's  Campaign  Strategy 

Small:  But  to  get  back  to  New  York,  we  went  up  there,  and  Warren  went  up 

to  Pauling  two  or  three  times — Dewey  went  up  to  his  farm  at  Pauling, 
N*  Y.  The  famous  picture  of  the  two  men  standing  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fence,  at  Dewey's  farm,  with  their  feet  on  the  first  rail, 
and  leaning  on  the  fence.  It  was  a  doggone  good  campaign  picture. 
Here  was  this  country-gentleman — this  gentleman-farmer,  and  the  guy 
from  California,  who  made  any  picture  look  good.  That  picture  was 
printed  all  over  the  country. 

Scoggins  went  up  to  Pauling,  I  think,  on  each  of  these  trips — 
maybe  Sweigert  on  one.  The  official  entourage,  and  several  who 
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Small:     just  stayed  with  us  on  their  own  expense— Wollenberg  was  one,   and 
Superintendent  of  Banks  Maurice  Sparling,  Fred  Bagshaw— we  had 
quite  an  entourage  in  New  York.     There  was  a  lot  going  on.     It  was 
a  busy  place.     The  newspapers  were  very  much  in  evidence  to  get 
comments  from  Warren,  particularly  after  he  came  back  from  Pauling. 

Of  course,  Dewey's  campaign  strategy  was,   "Let's  not  commit 
ourselves.     We've  got  this  thing  in  the  bag,  this  fellow  Truman  is 
kaput,  we're  gonna  beat  the  hell  out  of  him;  we'll  go  in  to  the 
office  as  the  most  unfettered  president  in  history.     And  we'll  have 
no  commitments  of  any  kind,. and  I  can  do  just  exactly  what  I  think 
I   should  do." 

I  think  Dewey  would  have  made  a  good  president.     He  would  have 
been  a  cold  fish,   as  he  is,  but  I  think  he'd  have  been  an  extremely 
competent  man,  and  very  strong  in  foreign  relations.     But  that's 
only  theory,  because  he  didn't  get  the  job. 

Warren  argued  against  the  strategy  to  an  extent.     "We've  got 
to  take  some  positions,"  but  Dewey  was  the  boss  man.     Well,  this 
was  the  time  when  we  got  word  that  Goody  had  been  operated  on. 

Goodwin  Knight  had  suffered  from  a  duodenal  ulcer  for  some  time, 
He  was  a  rather  intense  man,  and  I  suppose  this  is  the  usual  reason 
for  that  physical  condition.     This  is  direct  testimony;  he  told  me 
this:     He  said  that  he  became  so  excited  over  the  very  strong  proba 
bility,  not  the  possibility,  that  he  would  be  governor  very  shortly, 
that  it  precipitated  a  perforation  of  this  ulcer.     And  a  perforated 
ulcer  is  a  very  serious  thing,  requiring  immediate  surgery — 
peritonitis,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

He  was  on  the  operating  table  for  something  over  four  hours, 
and  very  ill  when  he  went  back  into  his  room.     They  got  word  to 
Warren.    We  were  sitting  around  in  the  parlor  that  afternoon,  and 
the  governor  looked  us  over,  and  he  said,  "Fellows,  Goody  may  not 
make  it,  they  told  me  he's  pretty  sick.    He  may  not  make  it.     They 
told  me  when  they  called  me  that  they've  been  trying  to  get  hold 
of  Butch  Powers       (who  was  then  president  pro-tern  of  the  senate — 
third  in  line  for  governor)  and  they  can't  reach  him.     They  think 
he's  out  rounding  up  his  cattle,"  and  of  course  the  Powers'  ranch 
in  Modoc  county  was  on  the  Nevada  line,   and  part  of  it  was  in 
Nevada.     He  could  well  have  been  in  Nevada.     If  Goody  died,   and 
Butch  Powers  was  in  Nevada,   automatically  Sam  L.  Collins,   speaker 
of  the  state  assembly,  would  have  become  acting  governor  with  all 
the  powers  inherent  in  the  position.    Well,  Mr.  Warren  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Sam  Collins.     What  he  said,   and  the  Bee  edited 
this  out  on  me,  because  they  thought  I  was  playing  around  a  little 
bit  with  libel.     What  Warren  said  was,   "if  he  becomes  governor,  he 
may  let  all  his  friends  out  of  San  Quentin."     Wen,  the  Bee  had  him 
say,   "We  don't  know  what  he '11  do!"     [Laughter] 
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Small:     Anyhow,  he  said,   "Get  me  on  the  first  airplane  you  can  find  to 

California,  I'm  going  back."     And  he  did,  he  flew  back  and  he  was 
gone  two  or  three  days.     We  kicked  around  in  New  York  waiting  for 
him,   seeing  to  it  the  three  girls  got  to  see  those  shows,   and  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Then  he  came  back  and  we  returned  by  train,  from  New  York  to 
California.     I  remember  taking  about  $^.00  away  from  Bill  Reichel 
in  gin  rummy,   and  he's  never  gotten  over  it.     He's  worth  a  million 
dollars,  but  he  hated  to  lose!     [Laughter] 

Fry:         "The  Great  Train  Robbery!"     [Laughter] 

Small:     So,  back  in  California,  the  governor  was  invited  to  rest  at  the 

Santa  Barbara  Biltmore,  which  is  in  Montecino,  near  Santa  Barbara — 
a  very  posh  place  with  what  they  call  cabanas  on  the  grounds — 
private  cottages,  and  Warren  was  in  one  of  these.     Junior,  and 
Bobby  and  maybe  all  the  girls,  I  think  maybe  the  whole  family  was 
down  there,   did  a  lot  of  swimming  and  scuba  and  so  forth,   and  did 
a  lot  of  swimming  in  the  salt  water,  too,  but  the  thing  that  I  re 
member  particularly  about  that  visit  from  the  campaign  point  of 
view  was  checking  in  with  the  governor  one  morning  about  10  o'clock. 
I  walked  in  on  this  particular  morning,   and  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  one  leg  up  over  the  arm  of  a  big  over-stuffed  chair, 
with  the  telephone  up  to  his  ear,  and  just  as  I  walked  in  he  was 
saying,  and  I  quote,   "But  Tom,  we  gotta  say  somep'n  about  somep'n 
some  of  the  time."     Now  this  is  a  little  commentary—Earl  Warren 
always  saw  things  in  uncomplicated  terms %  and  expressed  himself — 
ordinarily  not  at  all  careless  with  his  diction — but  he  was  just 
fussed  with  Dewey — that  was  wrong — not  to  take  any  position.     But 
Dewey  didn't  agree,  and  so  their  campaign  was  pretty  blah,  and 
when  it  ended  they  lost  the  election. 

Warren  took  off,  of  course,  in  September,  on  the  vice-presidential 
train.     I  didn't  go  with  him.     He  left  me  at  home  in  charge  of  Goody 
Knight.     [Laughter]     Watching  Goody.     [Laughter]     With  instructions  to 
tend  to  his  needs  with  every  courtesy  and  so  forth.     And  I'm  gonna 
tell  you  a  couple  of  stories  on  Goody  about  this  campaign.     It's  the 
funny  side,  a  little  bit. 

Knight  told  the  governor  he  would  work  real  hard  at  this  job. 
He'd  be  in  Sacramento  a  good  part  of  the  time.    Warren  was  to  be 
gone  almost  a  month,  with  Bill  Sweigert  and  Scoggins,  Miss  Gallagher, 
Helen  MacGregor — in  effect  he  left  Vasey  and  me  in  charge  of  the 
government  of  California.     They  took  off  on  this  train,   and  campaigned 
the  United  States.     And  Helen  could  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I 
can,  by  far,  because  she  was  on  the  train. 

Fry:         Helen  MacGregor  and  who  was  the  other  woman? 


Small:     Marguerite  Gallagher,  she  was  Bill  Sweigert's  secretary,   and  she 

should  have  been  elected  governor  herself — there's  one  of  the  most 
capable  people  I've  ever  known.     I've  always  been  very  long  on  her. 
Great,   great  woman. 

Fry:  Is  she  in  Sacramento  now? 

Small:  Yes,   she  lives  there. 

Fry:  All  right,  so  here  you  are,   singlehandedly   .    .    . 

Small:  .    .    .   defending  California  from  Goody!     [Laughter] 

So  he  said  he  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  up  there.     And  Warren 
said,   "You  just  take  good  care  of  him,   and  give  him  all  the  secretarial 
service  and  help  that  you  can,   and  if  he  asks  questions  and  you  can 
help  him,   and  you  can't  get  somebody  else  to,  you  just  do  the  best 
you  can  for  him."     But  Goody  was  there  just  twice  in  the  four  weeks 
that  Warren  was  away — he  came  to  Sacramento  twice,   and  he  didn't  stay 
long  on  either  occasion. 

The  first  time  he  came  into  the  office,  he  sat  down  behind  the 
great  big  desk,  which  was  actually  a  table,  built  at  San  Quentin  by 
the  convicts — it's  quite  a  famous  piece  of  furniture.     It's  in  the 
conference  room  up  there  in  the  new  offices.     And  Warren  always 
worked  at  this  great  big  table.     Goody  sat  down  and  on  a  side  table 
there  was  a  phone  with  a  lot  of  switches  that  you  flipped  up  and 
down,  you  know.     They  don't  do  that  anymore,  now  you  push  a  button, 
I  think.     But  this  you  had  to  flip  up,  and  you  could  put  it  in  one 
position  for  what  they  call  "Hold,"  and  then   'way  down  for  off,   and 
'way  up  for  on,  and  then  you  could  talk.     And  Knight  wanted  to  know 
how  you  operated  these  things.     I  explained  them  to  him.     And  he 
said,   "I  think  I'll  call  so-and-so."     He  picked  up  the  phone  and 
started  to  reach  for  the  dial  to  finger  the  numbers,   and  I  said,   "Oh, 
no.     I  showed  you  that  button  on  the  side  of  the  box.     You  push  that, 
and  you  get  one  of  the  girls  to  come  on  the  line  and  you  tell  her 
what  number  you  want,   and  she'll  call  and  call  you  back."     "Oh,  yes, 
yes,  yes."     So  he  pushed  the  button,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  two 
girls  came  on  the  line,   simultaneously  saying,   "Yes,   Governor,  '  but 
in  different  voices,  of  course.     He  put  the  phone  down  in  his  lap 
with  the  most  confused,   startled,  almost  frightened  look,  and  he 
looked  up,  and  he  says,   "What  the  hell  was  I  gonna  sav?"   [Laughter] 
I  thought  to  myself --Good  God,  he  wants  to  run  California,   and  he 
can't  even  run  the  telephone! 


Well,   it  was  all  new  to  him,  I  guess,  and  he  was  a  real  nice 
guy,   and  he  triod  awful  hard,  but  I  thought  he  was  o  very  poor 
governor.     Helen  disagrees  with  me.     She  thought  that  he  tried  and 
was  reasonably  competent,  but  I  never  thought  so. 
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Small:     He  didn't  take  the  job  seriously  enough. 

One  trip  I  made  with  him  down  in  Los  Angeles,  maybe  at  that 
time,  was  when  he  told  me  about  his  mine  over  at  Johannesburg,   and 
we've  talked  about  that. 

Warren  was  off  on  his  trip,   and  he  campaigned  as  arduously  as 
possible,  but  he  couldn't  say  anything  because  Dewey  had  said,   "No, 
we  don't  have  to  say  somep'n  about  somep'n  some  of  the  time." 
Dewey,   in  the  meantime,  on  his  train  in  Cincinnati  was  addressing 
a  rear-platform  crowd  when  the  engineer  started  the  train  up.     And 
of  course  the  conductor  flagged  it  down  right  now  and  they  stopped 
(clap  I)  with  a  jerk,   and  he  was  able  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  but 
the  first  thing  he  said  was  that  he  —  he  referred  to  the  engineer 
as  a  damn1  fool!     A  lot  of  people  feel  that  this  cost  him  a  million 
votes  —  this  intolerance  that  he  displayed  —  but  I  don't  think  he 
would  have  gotten  too  many  labor  votes  anyhow. 

Election  Results 

Small:     Anyway,  the  campaign  ends  and  we  went  to  San  Francisco  for  election 
night.     And  we  had  a  couple  of  floors  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  — 
again  paid  for  by  the  national  committee.     Redio  sets  in  our  rooms 
so  we  could  listen,   and  about  ten  o'clock  the  governor  announced 
he  was  going  to  bed.     He  had  told  us  two  weeks  before  the  election 
that  Truman  had  won.     He  said,   "He  has  reached  the  people  and  we 
haven't.     This  man  has  established  communication—he's  gonna  get 
elected.     We're  licked."     A  lot  of  us  didn't—  well,  I  don't  know 
as  you'd  say  we  didn't  believe  him,  but  we  didn't  take  it  seriously 
enough  to  go  out  and  bet,  which  we  should  have  done. 

Anyway,  Warren  went  to  bed,   and  he  said,   "Nobody  disturbs  me. 
I'm  not  to  be  disturbed  for  anything.     They'll  all  want  a  comment. 
I  can't  make  a  statement  of  concession  until  Dewey  does."     And 
Dewey  didn't  do  it  until  the  next  afternoon,  about  one  o'clock  Cali 
fornia  time.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dewey  had  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
in  New  York  bedecked  with  flags  around  the  mezzanine,  from  which  he 
was  going  to  make  his  acceptance  speech  —  his  victory  statement.     He 
went  to  bed  finally,  without  making  it,  of  course. 

The  next  morning  the  press  was  there  in  force  to  get  a  state 
ment  from  Warren.     We  had  a  big  parlor  with  a  lot  of  microphones  on 
a  stand,  no  television.     I  think  maybe  there  was  one  camera  there, 
but  very  little  television,  mostly  radio,   and  a  lot  of  reporters. 
Squire  Behrens,  who  usually  opened  the  press  conferences  in  this 
area,   asked  the  first  question.     He  said  to  Warren,   "Governor,  how 
do  you  account  for  Truman  beating  you?"     Warren  said,  "He  got  the 
most  votes!"     [Laughter]     Here  again,   see?     Fundamentals!     Why 
clutter  it  up  with  a  lot  of  language?     "He  got  the  most  votes. 


" 


Small:     From  what  I've  told  you,  I  think  you  can  make  the  same  deduction: 

I  don't  think  Warren  was  heart-broken  with  the  results  of  this  elec 
tion.     He  said,   "Pop,  I  had  to  take  it!"     Is  this  enthusiastic  desire 
for  the  job?      'Course  he  did  campaign  very  hard.     He  made  some  pretty 
good  speeches  even  though  he  was  under  the  limits  and  restrictions. 
I  don't  think  after  it  was  «n   over  that  he  was  at  all  heart-broken. 

Fry:         Let's  see,  were  you  there  the  next  morning  when  Warren  came  in? 
Small:     Oh,  yes.     I  was  in  the  room.     Oh  sure. 
Fry:         Do  you  remember  any  comments  he  made? 

Small:     Oh,   sure.     I  heard  him  say  it.     I  guess  I  laughed  louder  than  anybody 
in  the  room!     Because  I  think  I  knew  the  make-up  of  this  fella  and  I 
appreciated  what  he  had  said  as  much  as  anybody.     Everybody  really 
whooped  it  up  there — laughed  like  the  devil.     I  thought  it  was  very, 
very  funny.     I  may  have  gotten  a  dirty  look  for  it — I  don't  know. 

But  we  went  back  to  work.    Up  to  that  point  I'd  been  in  a  po 
litical  capacity,  but  Mrs.  Clayton,  who  was  departmental  secretary, 
had  become  m    and  tired.     She  was  on  the  campaign  train,  inci 
dentally.     She  announced  that  she  was  going  to  quit  working.     Mean 
time  Sweigert  had  said,   "l  guess  we'll  just  kind  of  put  you  in  as 
assistant  to  Scoggins — he  should  have  an  assistant."     Scoggins  and 
I  were  not  terribly  fond  of  each  other;  we  weren't  enemies  or  any 
thing  like  that.     I  was  just  never  enthusiastic  about  him.     He  was 
a  different  type— he's  an  introvert  and  I'm  quite  the  opposite,   and 
I  knew  I  wouldn't  be  happy  in  that  relationship.     I  was  partially 
in  that  relationship  when  I  was  traveling  with  Warren  in  a  political 
way.     I  worked  with  the  press,  and  worked  with  Scoggins,  but  to  be 
absolutely  under  his  orders,  every  day,  I  just  didn't  want  to. 

So  Bill  said,  "Well,  you  slip  into  Vera  Clayton's  job,   she's 
gonna  quit,  and  we'll  decide  later  what  we're  gonna  do."     That's 
how  I  got  appointed  departmental  secretary,  and  that  was  my  job 
from  then  on  for  over  four  years,   and  if  I  do  say  so,  I  made  a 
doggone  important  operation  out  of  it. 

Warren  was  very  happy.     We  had  more  liaison  with  the  departments 
than  we'd  ever  had  before,   and  I  followed  things  up  a  lot  more  than 
anybody  had  ever  done.     Because  I  was  interested— it  was  fun.       I 
wasn't  too  sure  at  first  just  how  far  I  could  go,  and  how  far  I  was 
supposed  to  go. 

Water  Politics 

Morris:  One  more  question  on  the  presidential  campaign.     There  has  been  the 
suggestion  that  state  engineers  attending  an  interstate  water  con 
ference  about  then  may  have  been  advised  not  to  rock  the  boat.     I 
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Morris:     wondered  if  this  was  in  any  way  an  idea  not  to  get  into  this  con 
troversial  water  area  in  a  way  that  might  affect  Warren's  chances 
on  the    'U8  bid  for  the  vice -presidency?     The  idea  was  not  to 
antagonize  other  states  and  possibly  lose  the  support  of  their 
delegates,  or  electors. 

Small:       You're  going  to  need  to  talk  to  someone  much  closer  than  I  to 

that,  because  this  was  a  case  where  Warren's  staff  work  came  right 
out  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  where  the  state  engineer 
was  located  in  our  times—not  now.     Now  it's  a  separate  depart 
ment,  the  Department  of  Water  Resources.     The  present  director, 
William  Gianelli,  I  don't  think  was  involved  personally,  but  I 
know  that  he  would  have  a  lot  of  information  by  being  where  he  is. 
He  knows  the  history  of  the  water  project. 

Actually,  your  best  source  on  this  would  be  North cutt  Ely  in 
Washington,   and  I'm  sure  we've  mentioned  his  name. 

Morris:     We  have  talked  about  him. 

Small:       His  father  was  the  chief  engineer  on  the  Hoover  Dam  project,  you 
know.     Northcutt  Ely  would,  I  think,  have  this  story.     Otherwise 
it  would  be  a  couple  of  people  who  are  no  longer  here,  Ed  Hyatt 
and  Bob  Edmonston — they're  both  dead.     I  do  know  this,  the  gov 
ernor  was  very  strong  in  his  insistence  on  California  receiving 
the  historical  Colorado  River  share  of  the  water,  which  I  think 
is  in  the  area  of  four  and  one-half  million  acre-feet  a  year, 
and  would  never  compromise  on  this.     His  attitude  was  always  one, 
as  far  as  interstate  relations  were  concerned,  of  wanting  Arizona 
and  the  other  states  to  get  along,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  gave 
an  inch  on  California's  position  with  respect  to  the  water  issue. 

It  was,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Arizona  delegate  to  the  19U8 
convention  who  tried  to  nominate  someone  to  run  against  Warren— 
to  contest  the  vice -presidential  nomination.     It  never  occurred 
to  me  before  that  this  had  anything  to  do  with  it,   and  I  doubt 
if  it  did,  but  Clarence  Buddington  Kelland  was  from  Arizona  who 
tried  to  take  the  floor  in  19kQ  to  nominate  someone  to  be  against 
Warren.     He  didn't  want  him  to  get  that  thing  by  acclamation,  the 
vice-presidential  nomination.     I've  always  understood  that  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  he  detested  Warren's  liberalism,  but  may 
be  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  water  war  between  Arizona  and 
California — I  don't  know.     Interesting.     Kelland 's  no  longer  here, 
so     you  can't  ask  him.     Won't  be  in  his  books. 

Morris:     I  remember  reading  his  books,   and  I  was  not  thinking  politically, 
then,  but  they  were  all  for  the  open  spaces.     They  were  western 
and  they  were  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.     They  were  good  Post- 
type  fiction,  the  good  guys  won  after  all  sorts  of  trials  and 
tribulations. 
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Morris:     But  on  this  business  of  speaking  for  California,   and  affecting  the 
vice-presidency — would  there  be  any  other  instances  where  agencies 
might  have  spoken  or  not  spoken  on  the  issues  because  of  what 
effect  it  might  have  had  on  national  politics? 

Small:       You  mean,  that  this  would  have  been  their  reason  for  not  wanting 
Warren  to  be  nominated  for  vice-president? 

Morris:     No.     This  idea  that  someone  in  the  state  government  might  have 

gotten  the  word  to  not  talk  about  various  issues  because  it  might 
ruffle  Warren's  presidential  chances? 

Small:       I  don't  think  so.     Warren  didn't  operate  that  way.     He  used  to  meet 
things  head  on.     He  wouldn't  have  done  anything  devious  like  that, 
in  my  opinion.     I  certainly  don't  know  of  any  instance.     Water 
would  have  been,  of  course,  the  most  dramatic,   and  the  one  with 
most  influence  on  that  situation,  but  without  knowing  what  I'm 
talking  about,  I  don't  believe  it. 

Morris:     I  just  wanted  to  check  on  it  for  the  record. 


1950;     Governor  Warren  v.  James  Roosevelt 
Morris:     That  brings  us  up  to  the   '50  governor's  race,  doesn't  it? 

Small:       That  was  Jimmie  Roosevelt.     Roosevelt  was  our  opponent.     I've  just 
written  a  little  piece  in  which  I  use  the  following  sentence  which 
I'm  very  proud  of.     I  said,   "in  1950  James  Roosevelt  had  the  novel 
idea  that  Earl  Warren  could  be  dislodged  from  office."     Particularly 
novel  on  Jimmy  Roosevelt's  part,  because  he  was  a  carpetbagger. 
Sure,  he'd  established  residence  here.     I  think  he  voted  in  Santa 
Barbara  County.     But  he  was  never  a  real  resident  out  here,  I  don't 
think.     I  think  he  was  never  too  far  from  Hyde  Park,   spiritually. 
That's  kind  of  a  loose  word  to  use  in  his  connection,   isn't  it? 
Anyway,  he  seemed  an  outsider,   and  he  proved  it  a  couple  of  times. 
There's  a  story  in  the  1950  campaign  that  he  was  in  Ukiah,  cam 
paigning.     And  he  had  a  truck  on  which  was  some  sound  equipment, 
and  I  think  a  little  shack  on  it  where  he  could  lie  down.     It 
wasn't  exactly  a  trailer,  or  anything  like  this — just  a  big  flat 
bed  truck  with  his  stuff  on  it.     He  used  it  for  a  platform,  and 
he'd  stop  in  a  town,  and  he  had  a  record  and  they'd  play  it  real 
loud,  and  get  some  people  to  gather  around— people  were  interested 
in  Jimmy  Roosevelt  anyhow,  to  compare  him  with  his  father,  for  one 
thing,  who  had  only  been  dead  five  years — he  was  still  very  much  in 
the  public  imagination.     I  remember  in  Sacramento  when  he  came  there 
and  was  speaking  from  his  truck  platform:     I  was  standing  right  next 
to  a  couple  of  women  I  didn't  look  at  too  closely — I  was  afraid  I 
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Shall:       would  laugh  in  their  faces.     I'm  sure  they  closed  their  eyes  for 
an  instant,   and  one  of  them  said,  "He  sounds  just  like  his  dear 
father!"     (soft,  reverential  tone)     [Laughter] 

Well,  this  was  part  of  his  campaign,  of  course,  he  did  have 
the  same  voice,   almost,  he  thought  that  was  going  to  win  him  the 
election.     I  guess  it  did  get  him  some  votes. 

Anyway,  he  was  in  Ukiah.     And  he  was  a  great  guy  to  promise 
anything.     "Yes,   sir,"  he  was  going  to  get  the  price  of  milk  down, 
and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  dairy  farmer  made  a  decent  liv 
ing — this  is  what  he  said  in  Sacramento — not  quite  as  closely  con 
nected  as  that,  but  anyway,  in  Ukiah  he  invited  questions  which 
he  always  did  after  he  made  his  talk,   and  some  character  said, 
'Yfr.  Roosevelt,  we  wonder  when  in  the  world  the  state's  ever  gonna 
build  that  road  from  Yanktown  to  Hanktown."     He  named  a  couple  of 
places  that  didn't  exist.     They  sounded  more  authentic  than  that. 
And  Roosevelt  just  came  right  back  at  him,  and  said,  with  his 
Eastern  accent,   "Jfy  friend,  I'm  glad  you  ahsked  that.     The  fast 
thing  I'm  going  to  require  of  my  new  highway  commission — which  will 
be  representative  of  the  people,  of  course,   is  to  get  at  that 
project  so  that  you  will  have  that  hahway."     Everybody  laughed,   and 
I  guess  he  kind  of  realized  that  there  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  this  horselaugh.     Anyway,  he  bit,  he  fell.     So  we  told  that 
story  quite  a  lot,  naturally. 

Jimmy  Roosevelt  was  not  equipped  to  be  governor  of  California. 
He  didn't  know  the  state.    Warren  almost  took  him  in  the  primary, 
you  know.    He  did  Kenny  by  53-  or  54,000  votes  in   '46.     But  in  1950 
Warren  came  just  about  100,000  votes  short — if  you  could  have 
changed  50,000  votes,  two  or  three  votes  in  each  precinct  in  the 
state,  we'd  have  licked  him  in  the  primary. 

For  one  thing,  Warren  didn't  put  too  much  zip  into  his  campaign 
in  1950.     It  was  his  third  term.     He  had  criticized  Franklin 
Roosevelt  when  Willkie  ran.     Warren  had  made  speeches  about  how  wrong 
it  was  for  a  president  to  run  for  a  third  term,   and  he  felt  a  little 
self-conscious  about  this  when  he  ran  for  a  third  term  as  governor. 
I  think  he  was  influenced  by— maybe  two  factors — but  one  was  that 
he  just  didn't  want  this  fellow  Roosevelt  to  take  over  his  state. 
He  wouldn't  have  been  a  good  governor,   and  Warren  was  the  only  one 
that  could  stop  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  told  him  this,  on  an  occasion  that  I've 
already  put  on  one  of  the  tapes— that  "You  just  have  to  do  it.     You 
owe  it  to  the  people  of  California."     I'm  not  sure  that  he  was  in 
fluenced  by  me  to  the  extent  of  making  his  decision  on  that  basis, 
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Small:       but  in  any  case  that  was  part  of  it.     And  I  think  probably  always 
in  his  mind  was  the  possibility  that  he  could  get  the  presidential 
nomination  in   '52.     WeU.  he  had  to  stay  in  office — he  had  to  have 
a  political  base. 

Various  Disaf feet ions 

Small:       But  anyway,  to  get  back  to  1950:     it  wasn't  too  exciting  a  campaign. 
Dae  governor  didn  't  work  too  hard — if  he  had  worked  a  little  harder 
I  think  he  might  have  defeated  Roosevelt  in  the  primary,   although 
there  was  a  factor  in   '50  that  wasn't  present  in   '46.     The  governor 
had  permitted  a  so-called  anti-labor  bill,  having  to  do  with  second 
ary  boycotts,   and  so-called  hot  cargo  picketing,  to  become  law 
without  his  signature,  because  he  had  vetoed  it  previously — in  the 
previous  session.     But  this  was,  I  think  the    '^9  session — he  let 
the  bill  become  law  without  his  signature  instead  of  vetoing  it, 
because  he  had  become  quite  weary  of  Mr.  Haggerty  and  other  labor 
lobbyists  letting  him  pull  their  coals  out  of  the  fire.     "They 
should  have   stopped  that  bill  in  the  senate  and  the  assembly,  and 
not  made  me  the  fall-guy.     They  let  it  come  down  here  so  that  I  had 
to  decide  whether  it  was  going  to  become  law." 

Well,  Haggerty,  who  really  was  very  fond  of  Warren,  made  a 
speech  about  this  betrayal  of  organized  labor,   and  Warren  was  not 
worthy  of  the  loyalty  of  organized  labor — I  think  somebody  wrote  the 
speech  for  him.     I  can't  imagine  Haggerty  really  thinking  these 
things,  but  anyway  there  was  a  pretty  bad  break  there,   just  before 
the  1950  election. 

And  this  might  have  made  it  impossible  for  Warren  to  repeat 
his  19^6  double  nomination  trick,  which  was  a  good  one.     It's  only 
happened  once,   and  it'll  never  happen  again,  because  we  don't  have 
cross-filing  anymore.     Hiram  Johnson  did  it  for  the  United  States 
Senate — I  think  that  was  in   '^0 — and  he  won  both  nominations.     But 
those  are  the  only  two  times  that  the  top  people  have  been  nomin 
ated  by  both  major  parties. 

Morris:     Was  there  any  feeling  within  the  Republican  party  structure  that 
they  wanted  somebody  else? 

Small:       Oh,  yes,  my  dear.     Oh,  yes.     We're  trying  to  make  up  the  whole 
record  here,  Warren  used  to  say,  "Where  the  hell  are  they  gonna 
go?"     [Laughter] 

Morris:     Who  in  particular? 

Small:       The  right-wing.     I  wouldn't  want  to  try  to  say  "in  particular"  be 
cause  the  list  wouldn't  be  complete.     I  could  mention  Arnholt  Smith 
of  San  Diego,  the  president  of  the  United  States  Bank  down  there. 
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Small:   Arnie  Smith  was  appointed  to  the  Highway  Commission  when  Warren 
became  governor.  A  very  able  man.  A  very  wealthy  man;  a  very 
successful  man.  But  he  was  critical  of  the  governor  on  health 
insurance  and  on  his  labor  legislation  policies,  which  amounted 
only  to  Warren  asking  the  legislature  not  to  pass  controversial 
legislation  during  a  time  of  stress,  the  war  and  immediately 
after  the  war:  it  would  only  cause  divisiveness.  So  for  various 
reasons,  Arnholt  anith  became  very  critical  and  then  antagonistic 
and  then  an  outright  enemy  of  Warren.  These  are  the  kind  of 
people.  Keith  McCormac  from  Bakersfield  was  another  outstanding 
right-winger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  headed  the  movement  to 
elect  Tom  Werdel  as  the  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention, 
headed  the  Werdel  ticket.  Warren  went  back  there  as  favorite  son. 
Wen,  he  kicked  the  hell  out  of  Werdel.  This  was  in  1952,  I'm  jump 
ing  around.  He  kicked  the  hell  out  of  Mr.  Werdel  and  in  the 
process  out  of  Mr.  McCormac  and  Arnholt  Smith  and  Loyd  Wright,  who 
later  became  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  rather 
soon  after  Warren  became  Chief  Justice,  and  this  is  when  Warren 
resigned  from  the  bar  association,  because  Wright  excoriated  him 
in  a  speech  as  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  so 
Warren  just  pulled  out  of  the  outfit,  and  never  has  gone  back  in. 

But,  yes,  there  was  disaffection  in  1950 — you  bet  your  life 
there  was!  A  good  part  of  it  was  based  in  the  antagonism  of  the 
doctors. 

Morris:  Starting  from  the  health  insurance  issue? 

Small:   Sure.  Some  of  whom  are  pretty  active  as  politicians  in  their 
communities,  you  know? 

Morris:  Yes. 

Small:   Dr.  Prince,  in  Berkeley  or  Oakland,  or  was  it  San  Francisco.  He 

was  president  of  the  medical  association  when  Warren  was  governor, 
one  year.  And  he  was  a  particularly  articulate  critic  of  Earl 
Warren.  His  wife  was  a  very  prominent  Republican — Mildred  Prince. 
And  they  used  to  give  us  a  pretty  bad  time. 

Anyway,  there  were  other  elements  among  the  vested  interests 
in  the  state  who  would  have  liked  to  knock  Warren  off  in  1950. 
Goody  Knight — I  think  he  announced,  actually,  that  he  was  going 
to  run,  and  then  pulled  out,  and  ran  for  a  second  term  as  lieutenant- 
governor  . 

Morris:  Even  though  he  got  ulcers  worrying  about  being  governor,  when 
Warren  was  out  of  town? 
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Small:       You  see  he  never  got  over  the  idea.     That  was  in   '48  that  he  had 
that  operation,  and  in  1950  he  still  wanted  to  be  governor,  but 
this  time  his  health  had  improved  somewhat.     He  did  tentatively 
announce  he  wanted  to  contend  Warren  in  the  primary,  thinking 
that  Warren  wouldn't  run,  on  the  third-term  issue,  for  one  thing. 
Not  to  go  into  a  long  story,  he  withdrew  and  ran  for  lieutenant 
governor  again,   and  of  course  became  governor  by  succession,  in 
'53  when  Warren  went  back  to  Washington  as  Chief  Justice — and 
Butch  Powers  moved  up  from  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate  to  be 
lieutenant-governor . 

Oh,  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him? 

His  father  was  state  senator  and  "Butch"  came  down  to  Sacra 
mento  as  a  young  man  in  his  twenties,   as  minute  clerk  of  the  state 
senate,   in  1925.     He  had  that  job  for  about  six  years.     Then  he 
ran  for  the  office  his  father  had  had.     His  father  was  F.  J. 
Powers  who  had  been  in  the  assembly  as  well  as  the  senate.     I 
think  there 'd  been  someone  in  between  the  two  of  them.     I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  any  competition,  or  whether  the  job  was 
wide  open,  or  what. 

In  any  case,  he  became  state  senator  in  that  campaign  in   '32, 
and  was  in  office  for  a  couple  of  terms  (re-elected  in   '36,    '*40, 
•U4,   and  '1*8). 

Fry:  Was  he  a  Democrat? 

Small:       Oh,  no.     He  was  a  Republican,   although  he  later  was  associated 
with  the  Brown  administration,  endorsed  Brown,   and  Brown  made 
him,  I  think,  director  of  professional  and  vocational  standards, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  administration. 

He  was  always  friendly  towards  Warren,  but  never  looked  upon 
as  the  fellow  who  could  carry  any  particular  legislative  load  on 
Warren's  behalf.     As  we've  discussed  heretofore,  Warren  selected 
his  people  in  the  legislature — the  people  that  he  wanted  to  handle 
parts  of  his  program — on  a  personal  basis.     It  was  somebody  he  felt 
had  an  understanding  of  the  problem,  whose  loyalty  would  be  com 
plete  in  handling  it— in  other  words,  he'd  fight  for  it.     He 
didn't  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to  whether  the  man  was  Republican  or 
Democrat— just  somebody  he  liked,  trusted  and  felt  could  do  the 
job.     Tom  Me Bride,  for  instance,  was  a  Democrat  assemblyman  from 
Sacramento,  and  Warren  took  a  liking  to  this  young  fellow,  and 
McBride  handled  quite  a  few  educational  bills,  for  him,  for  in 
stance.     That's  one  example  I  can  think  of  quickly,  but  there 
were  other  cases.   .    .    .  Well,  John  Shelley  handled  his  disability 
insurance  bill  in  the  senate  and  put   it  over.     Now  there's  an 
ardent  Democrat  if  there  ever  was  one — a  prominent  Democrat — an 
acknowledged  Democrat. 
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Small:       Anyway,  Powers  made  an  acceptable  presiding  officer,   and  he  was 
well -liked  by  his  fellow  legislators.     I  never  made  any  great 
study  of  Powers'  career — haven't  paid  too  much  attention  to  him, 
although  he  is  a  personal  friend. 

But  the  story  I'm  going  to  tell  has  to  do  with  my  experience 
when  I  went  back  to  Washington  with  Tom  Kuchel,   as  United  States 
Senator.     "Butch" — let's  see,  why  was  he  out  of  office?    Was  he 
defeated?     I  should* ve  gotten  my  ducks  in  a  row  here,  before  I 
started  telling  you  this  story. 

Fry:  We  can  look  all  that  up. 

Small:       Well,  in  any  case,  in  '60,  when  it  was  obvious  that  Nixon  was  go 
ing  to  be  the  candidate  for  president  to  succeed  Eisenhower,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  very  much  interested  in  being  the  nominee.     And  up 
to  a  point,   campaigned  ardently  for  it,  but  then  he  withdrew,   and 
he  never  did  go  to  the  bat.     He  did  in  '64,  of  course,   and  lost  in 
California.     But  Nixon  realized  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  the 
main  threat  to  his  ambitions  in  I960,   and  he  heard,   and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  in  the  public  prints,  that  Harold  Powers  and  John  F. 
McCarthy  of  Mar in  County,  two  of  the  bellwethers  in  the  state  senate, 
were  being  talked  about  as  managers  for  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  a 
primary  fight  for  the  California  delegation.     So  Nixon  came  up  with 
the  idea  .    .    .  Nixon's  administrative  assistant — the  vice-president's 
administrative  assistant — Charles  McWhorter—came  over  to  talk  to 
me  about  this  matter  and  tell  me  that  the  vice-president  was  quite 
concerned  and  do  you  think  there's  any  way  you  can  talk.    .    .    . 

Fry:  That  wasn't  Chotiner,  was  it? 

Small:       Oh,  no.     It  was  the  bald-headed  young  fella  from  New  York,  who  was 
national  president  of  the  Young  Republicans — Charlie  McWhorter. 

Well,  in  any  case,  he  came  over  and  talked  to  me.     "Do  you  think 
there's  any  way  we  could  talk  him  out  of  that?"     "No,  I  don't." 
"But,"  I  said,  "I  know  how  you  can  take  care  of  him — take  care  of 
the  situation."     And  he  said,   "What?"     I  said,   "Get  him  a  job." 
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Small:       He  must  have  been  defeated,  or  retired,  or  withdrew — because  he  was 
no  longer  a  state  senator,  and  I  said,   "This  fellow  likes  the  public 
eye,  he  likes  to  be  in  things.   Can't  you  find  him  some  kind  of  a 
job?1     Well,  in  three  or  four  months  he  turned  up  as  an  assistant 
administrator  of  the  General  Services  Administration,  under  a  can 
tankerous  old  guy  from  Connecticut  named  Franklin  Floete.     Floete 
didn't  like  being  told  by  Nixon  .    .    .  that  Powers  was  going  to  be 
his  assistant.    He  liked  to  hire  his  own  people,  see?     So  "Butch" 
came  back  there,   and  it  was  customary  when  a  top  job  like  that 
was  being  filled,  the  person  was  being  sworn-in  to  it,  that  the 
aongressional  people  would  take  an  interest  and  go  down  and  watch 
the  ceremony,  but  Kuchel  was  often  too  busy  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  frequently  represented  him,  and  I  did  on  this  day. 
Knowland  was  represented  by  his  administrative  assistant  too. 

And  we  went  down  and  gathered  in  this  big  office  of  Franklin 
Floete 's  for  the  swearing-in  of  "Butch"  Powers,  and  the  room  was 
wall-papered  with  bureaucrats,  the  guys  that  were  going  to  be 
under  "Butch"  Powers,  you  know,  the  bureau  chiefs  of  GSA,  and  then 
there  were  several  Congressmen,   some  of  whom  had  served  in  the 
legislature  with  "Butch"  Powers,  Glen  Lipscomb  and  several  others. 
To  come  down  and  cheer  their  old  friend  on.     And  "Butch"  came  in, 
in  his  cowboy  boots,   and  his  great  big  belt  buckle  was  showing. 
He  looked  like  he  came  right  out  of  Modoc  County!     And  I  could  see 
this  group—some  of  whom  had  never  seen  him  before— just  sizing 
this  guy  up:     "We'll  put  him  in  his  place!"  [Laughter] 

"Butch"  was  sworn  in  and  Floete  really  meant  it,  that  he  was 
unhappy  about  the  situation,  because  it  was  no  time  at  all  when  he 
and  his  deputy  were  communicating  by  memo  through  a  stenographer  — 
they  wouldn't  talk  with  each  other.     So  "Butch"  lasted  about  six 
months.     He  talked  to  me  about  it,  "Gee,  whiz.     I  just  don't  under 
stand  what  they're  doing  this  for."     And  I  suggested  to  him,  "Well, 
Washington — maybe  this  isn't  your  cup  of  tea.     People  aren't  forth 
right  and  maybe  you'd  be  happier  out  in  California."     And  he  went 
back. 

Fry:  Was  he  sworn  in  before  the  election?     Did  this  really  remove  him 

from  the  campaign? 

Small:       Yes.     Oh,   sure!     That  was  the  point  of  my  story.     He,  of  course, 

dropped  his  interest  in  running  Rockefeller's  campaign  right  then. 
And  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  Rockefeller  not 
getting  more  help  in  California  that  he  had  hoped  to  get,  because 
"Butch *s"  name  was  a  pretty  good  one  out  here,  you  know.     And  he 
was  considered  a  fairly  progressive  Republican.    He  and  McCarthy 
would  have  made  pretty  good  co-chairmen  for  a  campaign  out  here. 
There  were  probably  much  more  important  reasons  for  Rockefeller 
withdrawing  and  letting  Nixon  have  a  clear  field—maybe  part  of  it 
was  he  felt  that  he  wouldn't  win.     Because  John  Kennedy  was  going 
strong  already  as  the  leading  Democratic  candidate  for  president. 
I  think  he  had  knocked  Humphrey  out  in  West  Virginia  at  this  point. 
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Campaign  Financing 

Morris:     Can  we  go  back  a  bit  now,  and  finish  the  story  of  Warren's  1950 
campaign  for  governor? 

anall:       The  campaign  was  not  an  exciting  one;  as  a  matter  of  fact,   some  of 
the  people  in  the  office — Verne  Scoggins,  who  was  the  political 
genius  of  the  office— became  q uite  concerned  that  the  governor 
wasn't  doing  more  in  that  campaign.     And  of  course  Roosevelt  was 
nominated,  but  it  was  such  a  close  squeak  for  him,  that  I  don't 
think  the  governor  had  any  doubt — I  know  he  didn't— that  in  November 
he'd  beat  him.     And  he  didn't  work  too  hard.     We  spent  about 
$300,000,  which  was  a  fairly  good  outlay  in  those  days — particularly 
for  Warren,  because  the  money  came  in  little  dribbles,  five  and  ten 
and  twenty-five  dollar  contributions,  by  and  large,  and  pretty  hard 
to  gather.     There  were  a  few  people  with  money  who  did  more  than 
that,  but  they  weren't  people  who  expected  to  get  anything  out  of 
it.     They  were  friends,  like  Ward  Mailliard,  in  San  Francisco — a 
wealthy  man.     He  thought  Warren  was  a  great  guy,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  for  him,   from  the  state,  but  he  raised  quite  a  lot 
of  money  for  us. 

Well,  Warren  won  in  November  by  about  1,200,000  votes — along  this 
order.     It  was  well  over  a  million  votes  that  he  beat  Roosevelt  by. 
Roosevelt  ended  up  with  quite  a  campaign  debt.     I  know  they  were  over 
spent  in  Los  Angeles  by  $11,000.     They  never  filed  a  report  for 
Northern  California.   The  law  requires  it,  but  the  law  is  not  en 
forced;  there  are  no  sanctions  in  the  law.     Theoretically,  the 
secretary  of  state  can  withhold  the  certificate  of  election,  but  if 
he's  got  a  couple  of  counties  reported,  he  considers  that  that  is 
it,  because  there  are  lots  of  candidates  that  haven't  filed. 

There  never  was  a  report  filed  on  Kenny,  except  his  so-called 
personal  expenses  of  $800.     But  as  far  as  the  campaign,   and  he  did 
state  in  his  report  that  the  "Democratic   state  committee  ran  his 
campaign  and  I  donated  $4,000  to  their  fund,"  this  is  the  only  refer 
ence  to  what  he  had  spent  in   *U6.     This  was  a  waste  of  money,  be 
cause  we  beat  him  in  the  June  primary. 

Morris:     This  seems  to  be  a  chronic  matter,  with  election  campaigns. 

Small:       Governor  Warren  was  very  meticulous  about  it.     He  filed  his  own 
statement,  his  so-called  personal  expenses.     What  that  means  is 
"These  are  expenses  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,"  you  see. 
They  weren't  personal  expenses;  in  his  case  it  was  rent  for  head 
quarters  and  clerk-toire,   and  he  did  take  people  out  of  the  office 
to  work  in  the  campaign,  but  right  away  they  came  off  the  state 
payroll,   and  they  were  paid  with  political  funds,  bet  your  life! 
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Morris:     What  about  some  of  the  rumors  that  floated  around  that  the  governor 
had  some  money  from  gambling  interests,  in  his  early  campaigns? 

Small:       I'd  say  there  was  nothing  to  it.     I  won't  try  to  discuss  this  too 
much,  because  I  ran  into  this  in  some  book  here  recently,   and  in 
tended  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  to  people  about  it,  but  I  think  that 
I  can  just  say  on  my  own  experience,  that  I  knew  Warren  too  well 
ever  to  be  able  to  believe  any  such  thing.     This  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  possible  morals.     And  I  can  speak  with  authority,  because, 
ray  goodness!     living  as  closely  as  I  did — practically  living  with 
him  for  three  years,  traveling  all  over  the  country  and  staying  in 
hotels  with  him  night  after  night  after  night,   and  on  trains,  and 
in  airplanes  and  so  forth — no  one  could  have  been  closer.     Of 
course  I  was  an  employee,   and  I  knew  my  place,  and  I  kept  my  place. 
But  at  one  point  or  another,  I  would  have  been  able  to  sense— if 
nothing  else — something  like  this.     Or  he  would  have  slipped,  and 
he  did  slip  on  a  few  things,  and  I'm  never  going  to  talk  about 
them:     a  couple  of  things  that  he  just  let  go  to  get  it  out  of  his 
system,   and  I'm  just  never  going  to  repeat  it. 

But,  on  that — my  goodness  sakes  alive—we  know  what  he  did  in 
Alameda  County,   as  district  attorney.    He  closed  up  Emeryville, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  sordid  places  in  California,  not  just  for 
gambling,  but  for  booze  and  prostitution,  and  every  other  thing. 
This  man  was  just  too  doggone  good,  if  I  can  be  corny  about  it, 
ever  to  have  been  guilty  of  anything  like  that.    He  didn't  have  to 
have  that  kind  of  help,  for  one  thing.    He  got  along  without  too 
much;  we  used  to  have  an  awful  time  with  the  payroll,  usually,  in 
our  campaigns.     $300,000  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  but  with  bill 
boards  and  headquarters     rent,  and  hiring  a  few  people — it  eats  up 
very  very  quickly. 


Crowd  Attitudes 

Morris:     Earlier,  you  said  that  he  didn't  need  a  bodyguard,  and  I  wondered 
Just  for  the  record  what  were  the  kind  of  general  attitudes  of 
crowds.    Were  there  demonstrations,  as  we  think  of  them  now? 

Small:       What  I  meant  was,  when  he  was  district  attorney,  and  in  his  thirties 
and  forties  he  enjoyed  athletics— I  don't  mean  spectator  sports, 
because  he's  always  enjoyed  watching  football  games,  and  baseball 
games,  but  he  liked  to  play  handball,  and  he  used  to  run — we  call 
it  jogging  now— he  used  to  go  out  and  take  a  run  for  himself  and 
he  was  a  great  walker.     And  then  he  used  to  box  with  the  punching 
bag,  and  I  think  he  and  the  fellows  would  do  a  little  sparring. 
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Small:       I'm  not  too  sure  about  this.     You'd  have  to  talk  to  Jim  Oakley. 
I  don't  think  Jim  Oakley  would  box — he  was  not  that  kind! 
[Laughter]     Warren  always  kept  himself  in  good  shape,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  a  fellow  who  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  don't 
you  know? 

During  the  Ramsey  trial,  the  Point  Lobos  murder  trial,  the 
IWW  ringed  the  county  court  house,  where  the  trial  was  going  on, 
of  course,   and  Oscar  Jahnssen  and  others  wanted  him  to  have  a  body 
guard  at  that  time,  but  he  said  the  hell  with  it!     And  he  walked 
right  through  these  picket  lines,   and  they  didn't  lay  a  hand  on  him, 
because  they  knew  he'd  hit  back!     And  he  was  able  to  do  it.     He 
didn't  even  want  them  to  put  a  bodyguard  on  his  house,  but  they  did 
it  anyhow  without  letting  him  know.     I  understand  that  somebody  was 
in  a  parked  car,  watching  the  house,  most  of  the  time;  here  again, 
you  ought  to  talk  to  Oscar  Jahnssen,  this  is  second-hand. 

Morris:     Oscar  Jahnssen  is  now  being  interviewed. 

Small:       Oh,  that's  great  because  he  can  do  the  family  up  pretty  brown.     He 

was  practically  a  member  of  the  family,     "itocle  Oscar,"  practically, 
don't  you  know. 

Morris:     Does  he  not  use  his  title  of  "general?" 

Small:       Oh,  he  can.    He  was  in  the  national  guard.     I  think  he  got  a  star, 
brigadier.     Oscar  devoted  his  life  to  Earl  Warren.     You  know  he  was 
a  revenue  agent,   during  Prohibition  when  Warren  first  knew  him. 
This  is  in  Irving  Stone's  book;  John  Weaver's  book  talks  about 
Oscar  quite  a  little. 

Morris:     What  I  was  thinking  about  in  terms  of — not  bodyguard,  but  the  kinds 
of  crowd  action  that  one  got  in  the  UOs. 

Small:       On  one  occasion  he  went  to  a  boxing  match.     I  think  it  was  in  Oakland, 
And  I  don't  remember  whether  this  was  after  he  was  governor  or  not. 
But  in  any  case,  he  was  introduced  at  the  boxing  match,   and  was 
roundly  booed,   and  he  would  never  permit  himself  to  be  introduced 
at  a  sports  event  from  that  time  on — I'll  have  an  exception  to  that 
in  a  minute.     I  don't  know  whether  he  went  to  boxing  matches  after 
that;  he  could  have—he  liked  boxing.     But  this  is  the  only  instance 
I  know  of  where  he  was  literally  booed. 

Now    he  has  been  introduced  at  football  games,  maybe  the  Big 
Game  here,  of  course— he's     your  greatest  alumnus,   and  this  could 
have  happened.     But  he  prefers  not  to.     He  just  wants  to  go  in  and 
take  his  seat  and  enjoy  the  game,  don't  you  know?    We  used  to  go 
to  football  games  together  back  east  in  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
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Small:        and  he  didn't  make  any  show  out  of  it — He  was  Chief  Justice  now. 
He  could  have  had  all  kinds  of  security  and  cops  escorting  him. 
No,  we'd  just  go  as  a  couple  of  fellows,   and  climb  up  to  the  55th 
row  of  the  Baltimore  stadium. 

Morris:     In  campaign  rallies,   and  things  like  this,  was  there  the  kind  of 
citizen  action  that  there  is  now? 

Small:       You  didn't  have  the  situation  then  that  you  have  now.     You're 

thinking  of  Reagan  and  the  reception  he's  getting  down  at  Fresno, 
up  at  Chico,   and  here,  too,  I  guess.     But  you  have  a  different 
situation.     For  one  thing,  demonstrating  has  becone  a  political 
tool,  and  it  wasn't  thought  of  in  those  days.    We  had  strikes,   and 
labor   battles  and  «n   this  sort  of  thing,  but  around  the  campaign- 
no,  our  greatest  worry  was  getting  more  people  to  come  and  see  him, 
not  being  run  over  by  a  bunch  of  rioters — this  didn't  happen. 

Morris:     In  other  words,  the  level  of  citizen  interest  was  not  as  great  in 
political  affairs? 

Small:       I  wouldn't  say  not  as  great — it  was  different.     It's  the  "in"  thing 
now  to  demonstrate— you  demonstrate  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.     The  big 
gest  crowd  I  ever  saw  him  in  was  at  Coloma,  on  January  24,  19^8, 
when  we  were  up  there  for  the  centennial  celebration  for  James 
Marshall's  gold  discovery,   at  the  place  where  he'd  found  the  nugget 
in  the  sluice  up  there.     They  expected  something  like  10,000  people, 
and  they  had  75,000.     Coloma 's  just  a  little  bit  of  a  town. 

Morris:    Wide  place  in  the  road. 

Small:       It's  not  even  a  town.     It's  a  camp— a  mining  camp,  but  it's  just 

one  street  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain,  and  the  river  on  the  other 
side,  you  just  haven't  got  much  shelf-room  there  for  the  few  build 
ings  they  have,   and  the  street,   and  so  forth.     And  here  we  were 
surrounded  by  75,000  people.     Everybody  was  happy;  they  were  enjoy 
ing  the  nice  celebration.     Most  of  them  were  up  there  because  they 
love  California.     Their  attitude  towards  Earl  Warren  was  one  of 
friendship.     Everybody  was  smiling,   and  grinning,   and  waving.     Some 
of  them  even  said  "Hi,  Earl,"  or  "Hello,  Governor."     A  lot  of  the 
kids— this  was  the  biggest  autograph  experience  we  ever  had.     We 
finally  had  to  break  it  up.     Ross  Carter,  the  governor's  driver, 
a  highway  patrolman — and  I,  we  were  the  only  ones  with  the  governor. 
He  didn't  have  a  bodyguard.     And  we  were  just  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  sea  of  people  pressing  in.     It  was  all  pleasant. 

Morris:     He  did  quite  a  lot  of  this  opening  of  historic  monuments,  and  this 
sort  of  thing? 
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Small:       Not  too  much.     For  instance,   it's  a  great  thing  with  some  governors, 
and  I  think  Brown  was  a  pretty  good  one  and  I  know  Rolph,  to  cut 
ribbon  every  time  they  built  a  new  mile  of  highway,  they'd  set  up  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony.     Warren  didn't  do  this  sort  of  thing  too 
much.     I  don't  remember,  I  haven't  thought  about  this.     As  I  say, 
I  traveled  with  him  for  three  years — we  went  to  a  lot  of  things, 
but  I  don't  remember  any  particular  dedications.     He's  been  down 
here  at  Boalt  Hall,  or  a  building  like  that,   and  he's  been  over  at 
Davis — I  think  he  may  have  dedicated  a  building  there.     But  this 
wasn't  a  particular  activity  of  his  ever. 

One  thing — the  governor  was  a  very  dignified  man.    He  respected 
that  office.     Ibis  is  what  made  us  happy  to  be  with  him,  because  we 
always  felt  proud  of  him;  here  was  a  man  who  was  worthy  of  being 
governor,  don't  you  know,  as  a  person.     And  he  would  not  do  anything 
cheap — he  wouldn't  pose  in  a  cowboy  hat,  he  wouldn't  take  the  con 
trols  of  a  streetcar  like  Jimmy  Rolph.     [Laughter]     At  the  drop  of  a 
hat,  Rolph 'd  put  the  hat  on,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  hat  it  was. 

Morris:     I  had  a  note  on  another  tape  of  his  going  down  to  the  dedication  of 
the  San  Antonio  Mission,  out  there  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
mountains . 

Small:       This  could  be.     Now,  as  you  know  he's  a  33rd  degree  Mason,  but  he 

had  a  great  interest,  a  nostalgic  affinity,  for  California  history, 
and  in  particular  the  settlement  of  the  state  by  the  Jesuits, 
Father  Serra  and  the  rest  of  them.     He  loved  to  read  about  it,  and 
he  put  it  in  his  speeches  all  the  time.     He  always  referred  to 
Junipero  Serra  when  there  was  a  good  spot  for  it.     He  was  very 
enamored  of  the  missions  and  mission  history.     This  was  California 
to  him— very  much  so. 

Morris:     Yes.    He  commented  about  it  in  his  19^8  address  to  the  legislature, 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  our  second  100  years." 

Small:       That  could  be.     I  might  have  written  the  paragraph,  I  don't  remember. 
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III     OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 


Governor's  Conferences 


After  lunch  session. 


(Helen  MacGregor  joins  Pop  Snail  to  talk  about  Warren's  influence 
on  affairs  as  seen  from  within  the  governor's  personal  staff.     In 
terviewers  Amelia  Fry  and  Gabrielle  Morris  were  both  present.     The 
session  was  held  in  Miss  MacGregor fs  parlor,   and  supplements  sep 
arate  interviews  with  each  principal.; 

Snail:         In  my  belief,  Helen—and  I  think  you  and  I  have  always  agreed  on 
this— the  governor  used  the  statewide  conference  very  effectively 
as  a  tool  of  government,  bringing  people  from  ail,  parts  of  Cali 
fornia  to  Sacramento,  to  discuss  and  deal  with  major  problems.     He 
used  this  technique  of  drawing  on  people,  non -government  people, 
although  many  of  them  also  had  government  connections,  to  estab 
lish  policies  and  action  programs  subsequently.     In  other  words, 
he  didn't  hand  the  law  down  from  on  high,  he  brought  people  in  as 
he  did  in  the  administration  itself,  of  course.     His  ability  to 
delegate  to  his  department  heads  was  very  inspiring.     He  didn't 
interfere  unless  there  was  reason  to.     They  knew  what  they  had  to 
do  to  get  along  with  him;  but  he  didn't  dictate  all  the  detail, 
he  was  too  good  an  administrator  for  that. 

This  was  also  a  pretty  good  political  device.    Well,  we'd  have 
a  couple  thousand  people  in  Sacramento  for  a  conference— mental 
health,  or     youth,  or  what  not.     These  people  would  go  back  to 
their  communities  singing  the  praises  of  this  great  leader.     This 
was  pretty  good  politics.     We  weren't  cynical  about  it;  we  thought 
this  was  very  good  politics,  because  I  think  democracy  would  be 
much  more  productire  if  more  people  did  understand  what  it  was  all 
about,   as  these  people  did  when  they  went  home.     The  first,  I 
think,  was  it  youth  conference  or  mental  health  conference? 
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Mental  Health  - 

Mac:  Well,  the  one  that  I  have  such  recollection  of  is  the  mental 

health  conference. 

Small:         What  year  was  that? 
Mac:  That  was  in  early 

Small:         Did  we  still  have  the  Department  of  Institutions?     This  was  before 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene? 

Mac:  No,  we  had  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Staall:         Mrs.  Heffner  was  still  director? 

Mac:  She  had  been  quite  ill  and  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  con 

ference,   she  had  to  resign  because  of  her  physical  condition. 

Small:         That's  Dora  Shaw  Heffner. 

Mac:  Yes.     And  this  conference  was  called  really  to  pick  the  brains  of 

the  people  familiar  with  mental  health  problems  and  also  to  learn 
the  friction  points,  the  inadequacies,  of  our  mental  hospitals. 
Going  back  to  the  early  days  of  Governor  Warren's  administration, 
he  visited  Napa  State  Hospital  and  Stockton  State  Hospital,   came 
home  almost  physically  sick  at  what  he  had  seen. 

Morris:       How  did  he  come  to  visit  the  hospitals? 

Mac:  Well,  because  he  was  the  chief  administrative  officer. 

Morris:       Just  as  a  routine  part  of  being  governor? 

Small:         Well,  this  could  have  had  a  little  bearing  on  it:     He  brought 

Joe  Yockers  in  as  state  fire  marshal  in  April  of  19^3.     His  ad 
ministration  was  along  a  little  bit  and  he  didn't  get  around  to 
this  one  until  then.     And  he  told  Joe  Yockers— and  I  talked  to 
Joe  recently  about  this  and  this  is  very  fresh  in  my  memory—he 
told  Joe,  "I  understand  that  you've  got  some  pretty  serious  fire 
hazards  in  some  of  these  hospitals.     The  first  thing  you  do,  I 
want  you  to  investigate  this  and  report  back  to  me."     And  he  gave 
him  a  time,  I  think  six  weeks,  or  something  like  this.     And  Joe, 
worked  night  and  day  and  visited  all  of  them,  talked  with  every 
body  that  could  contribute,   and  came  in  and  told  the  gDvernor. 
He  said,   "Yes,  we  do  have  some  very  bad  situations.     One  of  them, 
I  can  tell  you,  is  at  Stockton.     That  thing  is  going  to  catch  on 
fire  some  night  and  you  and  I  and  everybody  in  the  state  govern 
ment  are  going  to  be  blamed  for  one  of  the  worst  disasters  that 
was  ever  seen.     We're  just  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  lives  in  a  fire 
down  there." 
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Small:         I  don't  know  whether  the  governor  suggested  it  or  whether  Yockers 
urged  him  to  go  down  and  see  it.     But  the  governor  went  down  there 
and  on  the  spot,  he  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  third  floor  of  the 
main  building.     He  said,   "Get  those  people  out  of  there." 

"Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?" 

Well,  they  had  to  put  them  in  the  halls  temporarily.     That's 
when  they  got  some  tents  from  army  surplus,  or  something.     They 
had  some  tents  out  on  the  lawn  down  there  for  a  while. 

I've  heard  this:     that  he  was  sickened  by  what  he  saw,  these 
poor  people. 

Mac:  Yes.     And  he  vowed  that  he  was  going  to  have  the  state  hospitals 

become  treatment  centers  rather  than  custodial. 

Small:        Well,  he  used  to  say,  "We're  going  to  take  California  out  of  the 
asylum  age  into  the  hospital  age." 

Mac:  Yes. 

Small:         He  made  this  speech  to  the  point  of  boring  people,  because  they 
didn't  understand  the  real  importance  of  it.     At  the  newspaper 
convention  in  Coronado,  in  about   '^7,    '^8,  he  made  this  same  speech 
about  hospitals.     This  was  when  he  was  fighting  for  his  program, 
and  I  sat  with  a  lot  of  my  old  friends  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  I  can  still  remember  Mrs.  Jake  Funk  saying,   "Oh,  not  that 
speech  again!"     But  he  was  just  determined  to  drill  it  in  and  drill 
it  in  until  everything  possible  was  done  about  it.     Anyway  that 
conference  dealt  with  that  problem. 

Mac:  The  conference  dealt  with  that.     In  the  meantime,  say,  between 

19^3  and  19^9 »  there  was  very  real  progress.     The  department  had 
been  changed  from  the  Department  of  Institutions  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Small:         They  took  the  reform  schools  out  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
at  that  time. 

Mac:  And  put  them  into  the  Youth  Authority. 

Small:         That's  right. 

Mac:  That  was  in  19^3.     I  don't  recall  the  date  of  the  change  of  name. 

Small:         I  think  really  those  institutions  were  transferred  after  the  special 
session  of   'M*.     In  other  words,  I'm  trying  to  give  the  governor 
full  credit  for  it .     Olson  could  have  done  it . 
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Mac:  Well,  no.     Governor  Warren  took  office  in  January,  19^3.     There 

was  a  big  scandal,   suicide. 

Small:         At  Preston. 

Mac:  No,  Whittier,  Nelles  School  at  Whittier.     A  boy  committed  suicide 

and  that  was  the  culmination  of  the  very  unsavory  reports  about 
that  school.     So  in  order  to  get  attention  focused,  real  service 
for  that,  he  had  that  transferred  to  the  Youth  Authority  and  then 
the  others,  Preston  and  Ventura,  were  transferred  at  approximately 
the  same  time.     And  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  had  only  the 
mental  hospitals  and  the  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  retarded. 

Small:         I  think  at  this  point,  a  significant  thing  to  touch  on,  illustrat 
ing  Warren's  administrative  perception,  would  be  how  he  found 
Dr.  Frank  Tallman  to  be  the  new  director  of  mental  hygiene.     He 
established  a  committee  of  I  think  about  nine  people,  leading 
citizens — and  they  weren't  all  mental  health  specialists.     Neil 
Haggerty  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  was  a  member.     I  re 
member  this  quite  clearly.     They  found  Tallman  in  Ohio  and  brought 
him  to  California.     Do  you  remember? 

Mac:  Oh,  very  very  well. 

Small:         Tell  about  it. 

Mac:  Well,  all  I  know  really  is  that  the  committee  was  set  up.     There 

were,  as  I  recall,  deans  of  the  medical  schools  on  that  committee, 
and  they  came  in  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Frank  Tallman.     And 
he  had  come  from  Ohio,  but  he  had  been  in  New  York,  I  think  as 
director  of  mental  hygiene. 

Small:         That's  right. 

Mac:  Or  a  comparable  title.     And  then  he  became  disgusted  with  the 

politics  there  and  went  to  Ohio.     But  Frank  Tallman  took  over  in 
19^9  while  I  was  abroad.     And  he  immediately  brought  in  to  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  the  best  treatment  methods  and  think 
ing  in  the  field  of  psychiatry,  insofar  as  we  could  afford  the 
staff  for  it.     And  at  that  time  there  was  a  staffing  pattern 
established  on  the  basis  of  progress  from  year  to  year. 

Small:         He  implemented,  then,  the  policy  statement  of  the  governor:     We'll 
take  the  state  out  of  the  aaylum  age  and  into  the  hospital  age. 

Mac:  He  really  did,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  give  Dora  Shaw  Heffner 

credit  for  what  she  did,  too. 

Small:         I  didn't  know  her  too  well.     You  talk  about  her. 
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Mac:  Well,   she  was  not  a  mental  hygiene  person  in  background.     She'd 

been  referee  for  the  juvenile  court. 

Small:    She  had  a  law  degree. 

Mac:  She  had  a  law  degree  and  a  degree  in  administration. 

Fry:  Juvenile  court  where? 

Mac:  In  Los  Angeles  County.     She  had  great  sympathy  and  understanding 

for  people  who  were  at  a  disadvantage. 

Small:         Wasn't  she  associated  in  some  way  with  a  famous  Denver  juvenile 
authority? 

Mac:  Judge  Lindsay? 

Mac:  I  don't  recall.     She  got  the  changes  started  but  she  didn't  have 

the  scientific  and  medical  background  because  in  this  earlier 
period — you  see,  this  was  a  long  time  ago  and  psychiatry  was  a 
much  younger  profession  than  it  is  today. 

Small:         Oh  yes.     Was  there  a  bit  of  a  political  aspect  in  her  appointment 
in  that  the   governor  felt  that  he  wanted  a  woman  in  his  cabinet? 
Was  this  a  consideration? 

Mac:  I  don't  know. 

Small:         I've  been  told  that  that  was  so,  and  that  a  reason  he  appointed 

Gordon  Garland  was  that  he  felt  that  he  should  bow  to  the  Democrats, 

Garland  being  a  pre-eminent  Democrat  by  reason  of  his  speakership 
and  his  quarrels  with  Olson,   and  so  on. 

Mac:  I  just  don't  have  any  recollection. 

Small:         This  could  have  been  newspaper  gossip. 

Mac:  I  think  that  was  speculation.     I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  "I'm 

going  to  ask  Mrs.  Heffner  to  be  director  of  institutions.     He  was 
very  much  influenced  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  juvenile  court 
referee  for  many  years  and  had  a  very  fine  reputation,   and  also  that 
she  had  a  degree  in  administration,  I  think  a  doctorate  in  admin 
istration.     So  she  came  to  him  very  highly  recommended.     I  don't 
know  that  he  knew  her  personally  at  that  time. 

Small:         No,  there  were  a  number  of  his  appointees  he  didn't  know  personally 
until  he  brought  them  into  his  administration.     And  some  time  we 
should  talk  about  the  way  he  found  some  of  his  appointees.     In  the 
meantime,  I  don't  know  whether  we've  covered  the  mental  health 
picture. 
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Pry:     I  meant  to  pick  up  something  you  said  back  there,  something  I 
didn't  quite  understand.  You  said  once  Warren  got  the  mental 
health  department  set  up  and  the  hospitals  staffed,  then  they 
were  able  to  increase  the  staffing  on  the  basis  of  progress? 
What  did  you  mean? 

Mac:     Well,  of  course,  we  never  during  Governor  Warren's  administration 

came  up  to  the  standards  of  staffing  set  by  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  but  under  Dr.  Tallman  we  made  a  start  and  established 
a  basis  for  progress. 

Small:   Of  course,  you're  talking  quantitively   as  well  as  qualitively.  In 
other  words,  there  weren't  enough  people  on  the  wards. 

Mac:     That's  right.  And  there  weren't  people  of  a  high  enough  caliber 
character  and  training.  Now  jumping  to  the  conference,  which  is 
really  what  we're  talking  about,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis 
cussion  up  and  down  the  state  about  whether  we  should  give  up  the 
mental  hospitals  in  remote  areas  and  have  them  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  one  sort  or  an 
other.  So  in  order  to  bring  this  thinking  to  a  focus,  he  decided 
to  call  a  mental  health  conference.  And  I  remember  that  we  had  a 
committee  set  up  largely  of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  and  some 
administrators,  to  plan  the  conference.  And  they  would  come  to 
Sacramento  and  I  would  say,  we  probably  had  three  or  four  meetings 
of  this  committee  to  design  the  conference — what  were  the  topics 
that  were  to  be  developed,  and  how  should  they  be  broken  down  and 
who  should  be  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  sections.  And  the  con 
ferences  worked  out  very,  very  well.  Of  course,  this  committee 
didn't  select  the  recorders  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I've  forgotten 
now  who  did. 

Small:   It  could  have  been  Heman  [ Stark]. 

Mac:     Or  who  organized  that.  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  Nate  Sloate  and 
I  worked  together  on  a  lot  of  that.  Now  Nate  Sloate  was  chief  of 
extra-mural  services,  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

Small:   He's  now  in  Washington. 
Mac:     A  very  able  man. 
Small:   fremendously. 

Mac:     The  staff  work  was  mostly  handled  by  Mr.  Sloate.  Then  I  was  the 

liaison  in  the  /governor's  office.  And  the  conference  came  up  with 
recommendations  which  are  recorded.  In  these  conferences,  there's 
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Mac:      the  double  result,  of  getting  the  thinking  of  people  in  leadership 
roles  throughout  the  state  to  enrich  the  plans  for  the  department. 
And  then  the  converse,  information  that  seeps  back  into  the  com 
munities. 

Small:    Exactly.  Very  well  stated.  It  came  out  that  way  too. 

Mac:      This  is  almost  purely  personal  but  you  can  cut  it  out  of  the  tape 
if  you  wish. 

Small:    No,  no. 

Mac:  In  the  fall  of  19^9,  I  went  to  England  and  Scotland,   and  I  knew  that 

the  department  was  in  transition.     I  did  not  know  who  the  new  director 
would  be,  but  the  governor  wanted  me  to  go  to  some  of  the  institu 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  and  also  one  in  France,   to 
get  some  of  the  thinking  on  mental  health  that  had  been  developed 
there.     Dr.  Karl  Bowman  was  director  of  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic 
and  because  we  worked  together  on  the  conference  and  all,  he  and  I 
had  become  very  good  friends.     So  he  gave  me  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  the  leading  psychiatrists  in  England  and  among  my  letters 
was  one  to  Dr.  Douglas  Campbell  of  San  Mateo  County  who  was  the 
scientific  attache  of  the  American  embassy.     And  so  I  started  out 
by  presenting  my  letter  to  him.     "Well,"  he  said,   "you  did  part  of 
the  staff  work  for  that  conference,  didn't  you?"     I  modestly  said, 
"Yes."    He  said,   'Veil,  that's  the  best  conference  that  I  ever  at 
tended."     So  he  just  made  everything  available  to  me  which  opened 
up  some  very  wonderful  experiences  and  wonderful  friendships. 

Fry:  What  did  you  find  out  over  there  that  would  be  relevant  to  Cali 

fornia? 

Mac:  A  great  deal.     For  one  thing,  which  has  become  very  important  in 

California,  I  visited  Dr.  Maxwell  Jones'  hospital  in  Belmont 
which  was  a  social  rehabilitation  center  which  in  turn  developed 
into  the  therapeutic  community  idea. 

Fry:  Am  I  understanding  you  correctly,  you  mean  Belmont  in  Massachusetts? 

Mac:  Belmont  Hospital  in  Sussex. 

Small:  Outside  London. 

Fry:  This  was  social  rehabilitation? 

Mac:  Yes,   social  rehabilitation  in  a  therapeutic  community. 

Small:  Readjustment  back  into  normal  existence. 


Mac: 


Morris; 


Mac: 


Small: 


Mac: 


Yes,  and  using  the  essence  of  this  as  developed  by  Dr.  Jones,  using 
the  people  with  similar  problems  to  help  or.e  another,  aflgreat  deal 
of  discussion.  He  came  to  California  later  and  set  this  up  in  a 
number  of  penal  institutions.  You'll  find  these  therapeutic  com 
munity  techniques  used. 

Was  there  some  thought  of  asking  him  to  be  director  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Mental  Health? 

No.  By  that  time,  Dr.  Tallman  had  been  selected.  Then  there  was 
another  idea  which  has  finally  filtered  through,  social  psychiatry, 
that  is,  having  centers  in  the  cities  where  people  who  had  been 
mental  patients  would  meet  and  have  the  guidance  of  one  or  two 
psychiatrists  or  psychiatric  social  workers,  and  discuss  their  prob 
lems  and  have  a  good  time  together. 

Yes.  This  was  so  much  better  than  the  old  way  of  turning  them  out 
on  their  own  in  a  community — and  I  can  remember  this,  the  attitude 
of  people  not  a  terribly  long  time  ago  was  that  a  person  with  a 
mental  illness  was  practically  a  criminal.  This  was  the  attitude. 
They  were  shunned  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in  re-establishing 
themselves.  This  treatment  technique  which  you've  just  talked  about 
would  help  them. 


You  see,  this  really  is  Dr.  Tallman' s  story, 
back  to  the  conference? 


So  how  about  getting 


Fry:      I  have  a  question  in  the  back  of  my  mind  on  the  conferences.  You 
had  mentioned  something  about  how  people  were  chosen  to  come  to  the 
conferences.  Do  you  still  want  to  talk  about  that  under  the  mental 
health  conference? 

Employment  -  19^9 

Mac:     I  think  that  Pop  Small  in  his  work  on  the  employment  conference  can 
use  that  as  a  prototype. 

Small:    Well,  we'll  try  that,  particularly  as  you  were  off  in  Scotland  at 
the  time. 

Fry:     And  she  can't  refute  anything  you  say. 
[Laughter ] 

Small:    In  '^9,  we  had  quite  an  economic  difficulty,  nationwide.  It  was  a 
minor  depression,  actually,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  it.  Korea  started  the  year  after  that.  I  think  the  Koreans 
took  sides  and  Korea  was  already  fighting,  but  the  United  Nations 


Dinner  Meeting  given  by  Governor  Warren  preceding  the  Conference  on  Employment 
early  In  December  1949.  Right  to  left:   Heman  Stark,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Field  Services,  Youth  Authority,  manager  of  the  conference;  M.F.  Small,  Gover 
nor's  departmental  secretary  and  Governor's  representative  on  the  conference 
planning  staff;  James  G.  Bryant,  Director  of  Employment;  William  L.  Batt,  Jr., 
assistant  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor;  Mrs.  Ewald  T.  Grether;  Governor 
Warren;  Dean  Ewald  T.  Grether,  School  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  conference  and  of  the  planning  committee; 
Mrs.  Warren;  Karl  Holton,  Director,  Youth  Authority;  at  end  of  table,  Maury 
Gershenson,  Chief,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations. 
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Small:       wasn't  in  on  it  yet,  which  was  us,  of  course.     In  any  case,  the 

employment  situation  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  ominous.     The 
rate  of  unemployment  was  up.     Die  governor  before  the  war  ended 
in  19^5  had  been  concerned  that  we  might  have  a  serious  situation 
in  California  because  of  the  tremendous  migration  here  for  the 
shipyards  and  the  airplane  factories.     At  one  point,  he  did  express 
the  belief  that  a  lot  of  these  people  would  go  back,  but  they  didn't. 
Tfcey  all  stayed  here  and  sent  for  their  relatives.    He  was  concerned 
that  there  would  be  great  unemployment,  and  in  partial  preparation, 
he  established  the  Reconstruction  and  Re -employment  Commission  under 
the  very  brilliant  Alexander  Heron  who  explored  many  possibilities 
of  coping  with  the  problem.    We  can  talk  about  that  some  other  time. 

But  in  any  case,  in  the  fall,  along  about  early  September— and 
I  had  become  departmental  secretary  about  a  year  before  that—the 
governor  sent  for  me  and  said,   "I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  state 
wide  conference  on  unemployment."    Well,  I  suggested  we  be  more  pos 
itive,  and  call  it  the  conference  on  employment,  and  he  quickly 
agreed — this  was  one  delightful  thing  about  him,  he  could  seize  a 
good  idea.     So  we  started  to  organize  the  conference.     The  first 
step,  and  I  think  the  governor  found  this  man  himself,  I  don't  re 
member  who  helped  him  on  it,  maybe  Jim  Bryant,  but  we  asked  Dean 
Ewald  Grether,  E.  T.  Grether,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  busi 
ness  administration  right  here  at  Cal,  to  be  chairman.    He  came  to 
Sacramento  not  less  than  once  a  week  and  I  think  some  times  he  came 
up  twice  a  week  for  a  staff  meeting. 

We  picked  a  bright  young  man  or  two  from  the  various  agencies 
around  the  capitol,  not  just  confined  to  the  Department  of  Employ 
ment.    We  had  two,  three  or  half  a    dozen  perhaps  of  their  people, 
and  these  were  usually  sub-bureau  chiefs,  the  assistant  to  the,  oh, 
the  Youth  Authority  maybe.     And  that  was  a  man  named  Sherman  who's 
now  got  Roy  Votaw's  job.     He's  gone  right  up.    We  got  Larry  Ford 
from  the  Apprenticeship  Council  and  we  got  Malcolm  Harris  from  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  we  took  a  person  or  two  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     They  weren't  in  this  field  of  human  re 
sources;  theirs  were  strictly  technological  fields  of  government 
operations.    We  brought  these  young  people  together,  and  there  were 
two  or  three  young  women,  too,  as  a  staff  to  organize  the  operational 
side  of  the  conference.     Jim  Bryant  was  very  prominent;  he  was  the 
director  of  employment,  James  G.  Bryant,  state  director  of  employment. 
Apart  from  organizing  the  technical  side—what  room  will  we  use  for 
this  section  and  how  many  pencils  will  be  needed  on  the  table,  all 
these  details  were  very  carefully  worked  out  too — but  the  pressing 
and  important  responsibility  of  these  staff  meetings  was  to  estab 
lish  the  resources  for  the  conference. 

We  discussed  people  who  could  prepare  the  material  for  each  sec 
tion,  the  thinking,  the  papers  that  they  would  work  from,  don't  you 
know?     I  don't  remember,  of  course,  how  many  sections  there  were,  but 
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Small:         they  went  from  unemployment  insurance  to  how  will  we  increase  the 
cotton  crop  in  California,  or  what  not.     In  any  case,  we  did  have 
resource  material  for  each  section,  and  as  I  remember  it,  there 
were  something  on  the  order  of  twenty  sections  at  the  employment 
conference . 

We  commandeered  rooms  all   over  town,  we  had  a  couple  over  in 
the  Elks'  Temple,   and  we  had  some  rooms  in  the  Senator  Hotel.     We 
weren't  too  well  supplied  with  auditoriums  in  the  state  buildings 
at  that  time,   and  we  had  a  section  meeting  in  a  public  works  base 
ment  auditorium  and  places  like  that.     Each  one  of  these  sections 
was  the  responsibility  of  one  or  two  of  the  staff  people  to  take 
care  of  the  recording,  to  come  up  eventually  with  a  report,  that 
is,  to  see  that  there  was  a  complete  follow-up  in  terms  of  a  writ 
ten  report,   and  an  action  program.     These  were  of  course  the  basic 
responsibility  of  the  chairman,   and  the  experts  in  the  session. 

One  of  the  techniques  which  was  also  very  effective  in  terms 
of  unifying  the  entire  group  was  to  have  at  the  concluding  hour  of 
the  conference  a  one-page  statement  from  each  section  so  that  there 
was  a  cross-fertilization.     What  have  we  done?     What  conclusions 
have  we  come  to?     And  this  took  some  real  organizing.     This  had  to 
be  very  fast.     This  was  practically  a  newspaper  operation;  they  had 
a  deadline. 

The  conferences  met  for  two  days,  and  they  got  together  about 
ten  o'clock  the  first  day  and  were  addressed  by  the  governor  who 
stated  the  problem,  the  purpose,  in  a  speech  to  the  entire  delega 
tion  in  the  memorial  auditorium  in  Sacramento,  maybe  a  couple  of 
thousand  people  in  the  room.     Then  they  dispersed  to  their  sections. 
They  met  all  that  afternoon  till  nine,  ten  o'clock  at  night.     The 
next  morning  they  came  together  to  formulate  their  conclusions  and 
get  ready  with  this  report  which  when  finally  agreed  upon,  was  handed 
to  this  clerk,  shall  we  call  him,  this  staff  person  who  had  the 
mimeograph  organization  all  ready  for  him,   and  rolled  off  a  lot  of 
copies.     Everybody  in  the  room  had  copies  of  each  one  of  these. 
They  were  handed  to  them  as  they  came  in  the  door  at  two  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon. 

Fry:  That's  pretty  good,  before  the  days  of  Xeroxing.     That  takes  a  lot 

of  organizing. 

Small:         Yes,  this  was  mimeographed.     As  they  came  at  two  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  for  the  concluding  session,  these  things  were  handed  to 
them.     Each  section  chairman  took  the  platform  and  read  his  report, 
but  we  could  follow  it  in  manuscript  which  doubles  the  attention 
of  a  lot  of  people,   as  you  know. 
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Small:         The  manner  of  picking  the  people  to  attend  the  conference  I  think 
was  quite  interesting.     It  was  certainly  a  highly  organized  ef 
fort.     In  the  case  of  the  employment  conference,  we  were  facili 
tated  considerably  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Employment 
was  represented  in  every  county  and  most  of  the  towns  of  any  size. 
Some  counties  have  two  or  three  offices.     We  required  the  manager 
of  each  office  to  submit  a  list  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
leadership  of  that  community — president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  chief  educator,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  the  people  who  knew  what  made  his  town  tick  and  what 
their  troubles  were,  you  know?     And  if  I  recall  correctly,  this 
was  a  particular  concern  of  Heman  Stark  and  the  people  he  at 
tached  to  himself  personally  for  the  project — to  weed  this  down 
to  manageable  size.     We  weren't  going  to  invite  fifteen  thousand 
people  to  Sacramento.     The  businessmen  would  have  welcomed  them 
but  nobody  else  would  have.     [Laughter] 

Eventually,  something  like  3500  invitations  were  sent  out, 
and  we  came  up  with  almost  2500  people,   a  very  high  percentage  of 
those  invited  attended.     Of  course,  a  lot  of  them  were  on  expense 
accounts,  I'm  sure.     This  included  business  people;  there  weren't 
just  government  people .     Some  of  the  most  distingxdshed  people  in 
the  state,   in  business  and  finance,   attended  the  conference.     That 
was  about  the  way  it  was  run. 

One  of  the  rather  dramatic  outcomes  was  that  a  few  days  after 
the  conference — as  I  say,  this  was  the  5th  and  6th  of  December  of 
•1*9 — early  in  January,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  John  Reynolds. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  knew  him  or  not,  but  he  was  the  lobbyist 
for  the  cotton  industry  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.    He  worked  with 
Jack  O'Neill.     Jack  O'Neill  was  a  great  man;  we  can  talk  about  him 
amusingly  incidentally— a  Democrat  who  ran  Warren's  campaign  to 
show  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  who's  who  in  California.     But  Reynolds 
called  on  the  telephone  and  said,  "Mr.  O'Neill  wants  us" — and  he 
was  speaking  as  the  head  of  an  association,   San  Joaquin  employers' 
association  or  something — "to  follow  up  on  the  conference.1     Mr. 
O'Neill  had  been  there.     He  said,   "We  recognize  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem  in  this  valley  with  the  migrant  laborers,  the  num 
bers  of  them.     They  finish  up  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley." 

The  last  crop  was  the  California  cotton  crop,  which  could  go 
into  March  almost  sometimes,  finishing  up.     This  was  before  machine 
picking.     We  don't  use  migrant  laborers  in  cotton  any  more;  at  that 
time,  we  were  using  thousands  of  them.     And  these  people  traveled 
in  an  old  jalopy  with  a  passel  of  '  kids,   and  the  kids  would  be  in 
one  school  one  week  and  another  school  next  week,   and  it  was  a 
very  tenuous  way  to  live.     But  the  employment  situation  was  bad. 
I  guess  even  the  cotton  market  had  been  affected,  and  all  these 
people  were  just  at  the  end  of  their  rope.     They  didn't  have  any 
money  to  buy  food  and  the  kids  didn't  have  enough  clothes  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 
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Small:         So  Reynolds  said,   "We'd  like  to  do  something  about  it."     "Wen," 
I   said,   "I'll  talk  to  the  fpvernor."     He  said,   'Veil,  let's  set 
up  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  problem, but  in  the  meantime, 
let's  not  wait  on  any  commission,  let's  do  something  about  feed 
ing  these  kids.     What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  counties  were  stretching  their  welfare  budgets,   and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.     I  knew  about  the  school  lunch  programs,   and 
that  they  were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  so- 
called  surplus  foods.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  buy  up 
a  lot  of  apples,  and  they  had  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  they  would 
give  them  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.     This  is  still  go 
ing  on,  in  fact. 

So  I  told  the  governor  that  this  might  be  a  possibility,  and 
he  said,   "Well,  do  something  about  it!"    He  says,   "Get  hold  of 
Simpson."     This  was  Saturday  morning  when  I  told  him.     Simpson  was 
away,  Dr.  Frank  Wright  was  away,  the  deputy  superintendent.     Finally 
— and  this  was  the  advantage  of  a  small  operation  as  we  had  in  those 
days — we  knew  people.     We  had  about  13,000  on  the  payroll;  they've 
got  30,000  I  guess  in  Sacramento  now.     I  don't  know  whether  anyone 
is  as  well  acquainted  as  they  need  to  be.     But  I  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  across  the  board.     So  I  tried  to  get  the  fellow  who  was 
in  charge  of  surplus  commodities,  Farrell,  but  I  knew  his  assistant, 
Sam  Patterson,  the  late  Sam  Patterson,  the  football  player,  big  guy. 
I  said,   "Sam,  how  about  this  surplus  food?     Is  it  confined  just  to 
schools?"     He  said,   "No,  no.     This  can  be  used  for  relief.     The  law 
lets  us  divert  commodities  in  our  warehouses  to  welfare  clients  if 
the  counties  will  cooperate  by  furnishing  transportation,   if  they'll 
pay  for  the  freight  bill  from  our  warehouse  in  Oakland  out  to  their 
county,   and  take  over  distribution.     Otherwise  it  doesn't  cost  them 
anything."     Of  course  the  freight  was  quite  an  item. 

I  said,   "You're  the  man  I  been  looking  for.     ](Jou  be  in  the 
governor's  office  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Well,  Monday  morning  Governor  Warren  just  energized  everybody — 
my  assignment  was  to  start  calling  the  county  supervisors,   and 
John  Reynolds  and  Mr.  O'Neill.     Within  a  couple  of  weeks  we  had  food 
moving  from  Oakland  down  into  the  Valley:     dried  apples,  dried  eggs, 
powdered  milk,  rice,  and  potatoes.     I  think  the  potatoes  were  in 
their  original  form — I  don't  think  they  were  dehydrated.     There  were 
five  commodities. 

The  counties  had  to  pay  the  freight.     Eventually  the  Department 
of  Education  started  warehousing  in  Sacramento  because  the  operation 
got  too  big  to  handle  it  all  here.     And  we  made  carloads  of  this 
stuff  available.     We  had  a  little  difficulty  with  one  or  two  of  the 
counties--!  don't  remember  which  ones  nnd  I  don't  think  I'd  name 
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Small:         them  if  I  did — in  accepting  this  because  it  added  to  the  county 
expense  a  little  bit,  but  this  was  an  awfully  cheap  way  to  solve 
their  problems.     Fresno  grabbed  it  like  this  [snaps  his  fingers] 
and  I  think  some  of  the  others  did— Tulare  grabbed  it  right  away. 

And  then  Dr.  Halverson  had  some  of  his  people,  the  nutrition 
specialists,  go  down  and  conduct  seminars  for  these  migrant  women 
in  the  schools,  some  of  whom  couldn't  even  speak  English,  I  guess- 
show  how  to  make  attractive  menus  out  of  these  five  commodities. 
Show  them  how  they  could  use  the  apple  for  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit 
salad  and  in  a  different  way,  not  just  stew  them  up,   but  showed 
them  how  to  use  them  in  many  ways. 

Morris:       Quite  well  balanced? 

Small:         Yes.     I  think  dietetically,  they  were  all  right.     In  any  case,  this 
was  a  rather  human,  dramatic,  quick  outcome  of  that  conference.     It 
did  stimulate  those  people,  O'Neill  and  Reynolds  and  all  of  their 
friends  in  the  cotton  business  who  came  to  Sacramento,  and  I  think 
possibly  their  eyes  were  opened  as  to  the  social  significance  of 
the  unemployment  problem  at  the  moment.     So  they  took  the  initiative 
and  this  was  great.     Warren  was  delighted  when  they  took  the  initi 
ative.     This  was  a  very  exciting  activity  for  me.     I  felt  that  I 
was  doing  some  good  in  that  office,  you  know? 

Morris:       Yes,  that  would  really  reach  out  to  people. 

Small:         And  Warren— and  we're  supposed  to  be  talking  about  Warren— was  ex 
cellent  about  just  giving  you  a  lot  of  rope.     Just  go  ahead  and 
get  things  done .     We  got  along  fine .     And  he  felt  that  I  had  found 
myself  as  his  departmental  secretary. 

Well,  subsequent  to  that  19^9  Employment  Conference,  we  estab 
lished  the  commission  to  study  the  migrant  labor  problem  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.     The  conference  had  showed  it  was  a  very  severe 
problem.     It  was  a  general  depression,   and  these  people  were  par 
ticularly  hard-hit  by  it.     There  was  malnutrition,   and  squalor. 
We  felt  there  were  about  10,000  families  with  just  almost  no  roots 
at  all.     You  see,  in  the  migrant  labor  business  they  used  to  end 
up  in  Cnlifornia  because  cotton  was  the  last  crop,  they'd  work  into 
the  month  of  March  on  it,  on  the  picking,   and  then  of  course  they'd 
start  getting  ready  for  the  next  year's  crop.     And  we  employed  Dr. 
Paul  Prasow,  who  still  may  be  here,  he  was  on  the  staff  at  Cal, 
Paul  Prasow.     If  he  is,  I'd  love  to  talk  to  him.     We  employed  him. 
The  governor  had  me  talk  to  him.     Of  course,  he  was  recommended  by 
whomever,   and  so  I  reported  back  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  fallow 
that  we  wanted  to  be  staff  executive  of  this  commission.     And  he 
said,   "Hire  him."     I  said,   "What  will  we  pay  him?"     The  governor 
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Small:         suggested  something  in  the  order  of  a  hundred,   a  hundred-fifty  more 
than  I  was  getting,   and  this  guy  was  going  to  answer  to  me,  but  it 
was  temporary.     [Laughter]     You  know,  the  governor* was  never  care 
less  about  pay.     You  know  that.     I  understand  Ronnie  pays  everybody 
the  maximum  he  can,  but  you  had  to  justify,  you  had  to  earn  it,  you 
went  up  a  little  every  year,  probably  a  pretty  good  way  to  do. 

But  anyway,  we  hired  Prasow  and  they  had  meetings  for  two 
years,  I  think  about  quarterly.     One  of  the  people  on  that  com 
mission  was  the  head  of  the  Urban  League  in  San  Francisco,  James 
Stratton,   a  fine,  fine  Negro,  a  Harvard  graduate,  I  don't  think  it 
was  in  law,  but  he  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.     He's  still  around; 
I  saw  him  not  many  years  ago.     But  they  had  a  little  problem  with 
him  in  Baker sfield  in  a  hotel  where  they  weren't  going  to  let  him 
come  in. 

Jack  O'Neill  was  chairman — Mr.  J.  E.  O'Neill  of  Fresno,  who 
was  Mr.  Cotton — a  pretty  liberal-minded  man,  very  wealthy.     He  was 
very  good  to  his  own  employees.     He  had  a  little  store  where  he 
sold  provisions  at  cost,  and  this  was  not  a  phony;   it  was  a  lovely 
little  store.    He  was  a  very  ardent  Catholic— he  was  a  fourth-degree 
Knight  of  Columbus--and  he  built  a  Catholic  chapel  out  in  his  area. 
[Then,  to  show  how  broadminded  he  was,  he  built  a  Methodist  church. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  southern  Democrat.     Actually,  he  was 
born  in  Canada,  but  grew  up  in  Tennessee,   and  had  this  southern 
attitude  in  some  respects.     We  had  about  fifteen  rather  distin 
guished  people  on  the  commission:     Dr.  Julian  McPhee,  president 
of  Cal  Poly;  Mrs.  Hubert  Wyckoff  of  Watsonville,  whose  name  is 
pretty  well-known  on  this  campus  for  lots  of  things  she's  done. 
It's  a  very  prominent  Watsonville  and  Santa  Cruz  family.     The  men 
are  lawyers  and  Mrs.  Wyckoff  is  always  engaged  in  social  work- 
marvelous  person.     She  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  establishing 
day-care  centers  under  the  aegis  of  the  farmers.     She  got  them 
to  put  up  a  little  dough  and  hire  some  people  and  put  up  some 
buildings  and  these  migrant  kids  started  to  get  a  little  bit  of  a 
break  down  there  on  that  west  side,  instead  of  being  the  field 
crop  orphans,  don't  you  know,  because  their  parents  were  out  in 
the  fields. 

And  Neil  Haggerty,  the  state  secretary  of  the  labor  federa 
tion.     This  was  kind  of  interesting,  because  we  don't  think  that 
Mr.  O'Neill  had  ever  become  really  exposed  to  a  labor  boss,  and 
we're  sure  Haggerty  had  never  been  exposed  to  an  authentic  mil 
lionaire,  and  they  became  the  closest  possible  friends  and  were 
until  Mr.  O'Neill  died  three  or  four  years  ago.     Anyway,  Prasow 
was  employed  as  the  executive  secretary  of  this  commission,  and 
we  had  a  series  of  meetings  in  the   valley.     And  then  there  vas 
the  Negro  member,  Jim  Stratton. 
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Morris:   Is  he  the  man  who's  been  on  the  San  Francisco  school  board? 

Small:    I  think  so,  yes.  I'm  not  sure  he's  still  with  the  Urban  League. 
Brilliant  fellow  and  very  personable  fellow.  He's  a  full-blooded 
Negro,  I  think.  He  has  the  broad  features,  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing.  A  very  delightful  man,  and  a  well-educated  man.  They  had 
a  little  problem  one  day  in  Bakersfield:  the  hotel  refused  to 
register  him,  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  was  a  southerner,  incidentally, 
from  Tennessee,  he  just  marched  that  whole  commission  right  out  of 
that  hotel,  and  they  went  someplace  else. 

Fry:     What  about  other  migrant  problems  in  the  state  at  that  time? 
Didn't  they  have  some  in  other  places? 

Small:    Oh,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Employment  made  a 
very  interesting  study  of  the  pattern  of  the  migrant  laborer. 
They  traced  him,  taking  cases  of  course,  in  his  wanderings  from 
crop  to  crop,  and  it  was  a  very  consistent  pattern.  He'd  go  from 
whatever  the  crop  was  in  Imperial,  lettuce  or  carrots  or  whatever, 
he'd  come  up  into  the  prunes,  in  Santa  Clara,  the  apples,  and 
Watsonville.  And  some  of  them  would  swing  up  into  Oregon  and  the 
cherries,  whatever,  Washington.  And  down  into  Utah  for  the  sugar 
beets,  San  Joaquin  for  the  cotton.  Some  of  them,  this  study  deter 
mined,  had  fairly  good  incomes.  It  was  a  way  of  life;  some  of  them 
had  followed  it  as  a  way  of  life  all  their  lives,  as  their  employ 
ment.  The  man  and  woman  almost  always  worked.  They  had  a  child 
every  nine  months. 

Fry:      In  this  period,  were  these  primarily  migrant  workers  that  came  from 
places  like  Oklahoma?  I  can  say  that  because  I'm  from  Oklahoma,  too, 

Small:    I  think  "primarily  "  is  a  pretty  good  word,  although  I'm  sure  that 
some  of  them  were  indigenous.  They  were  natives. 

Fry:     It's  not  the  chicanes,  the  people  from  Mexico  that  we  have  now? 

Small:    No.  These  were  Caucasians,  subjects  of  this  study,  I'm  quite  sure. 
Although  there  could  have  been  somewhat  of  an  admixture.  At  that 
time,  I  think  most  of  the  chicanes  were  bachelors,  were  wetbacks 
and  this  sort  of  thing,  across  the  border  river,  don't  you  know? 
The  Oklahoman  had  established  himself;  many  of  them  of  course  became 
proprietors  and  some  of  them  very  successful  people.  But  the  Dust 
Bowl  migration  was  in  the  middle  thirties,  and  it  was  literally  a 
Dust  Bowl  back  there  and  they  came  out  here.  Sheriff  Biscailuz 
tried  to  stop  them  up  in  Modoc  County  from  coming  into  the  state 
and  was  called  off. 

Fry:     Was  that  when  Earl  Warren  was  attorney  general? 
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Small:    No,  he  was  district  attorney. 
Fry:      That  was  before. 

Small:    He  became  attorney  general  in  '39.  This  was  before  then.  Uiese 
people,  many  of  them,  then,  were  farmers,  so  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  turn  to  farm  work.  They  had  no  base,  they  had  no  home. 
They  had  a  jalopy  maybe,  with  a  mattress  on  top,  and  they  started 
to  follow  the  crops  because  this  was  the  only  way  they  could  work 
the  year  around.  The  crop  was  over  in  a  few  weeks  at  one  place,  so 
let's  go  to  the  next  place.  This  was  the  day  of  the  ditch-bank 
camp,  disgraceful  thing,  I  saw  some  of  them. 

Fry:      The  what? 

Small:    The  ditch-bank,  the  irrigation  ditches.  They  would  put  up  a  little 
shack,  or  maybe  not  even  have  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  ditches, 
because  here  was  water,  you  see.  The  sanitation  conditions  were 
terrible,  a  lot  of  the  kids  didn't  go  to  school,  they  neglected 
that.  In  any  case,  getting  back  to  the  conference,  it  was  to 
deal  with  situations  like  this  that  the  governor  mobilized  some  of 
the  experience  and  intellectual  resources,  skills  and  technical  re 
sources,  of  the  state  in  citizen  meetings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  speech  to  the  employment  conference  I  think  equated  that  con 
ference  with  the  New  England  town  meeting.  This  was  the  town  meet 
ing;  yes,  I'm  quite  sure.  I  helped  write  his  speech. 

Fry:      I  was  wondering  if  I  could  ask  you  that.  [Laughter] 

Mac:      The  account  of  organizing  the  employment  conference  reminded  me  of 
some  things  that  I  think  should  be  recorded.  One  was  a  device  that 
worked  very  well  in  all  of  these  conferences.  The  governor  would 
have  the  people  who  had  served  on  the  committee  to  plan  the  con 
ference,  the  people  who  were  going  to  be  the  chairmen  of  the  sec 
tions  and  the  recorders  and  the  staff  people  from  various  depart 
ments  for  dinner  on  Sunday  night. 

Small:    The  night  before  the  conference. 

Mac:     I  don't  know  why  I  say  Sunday,  but  it  was  always  the  night  before 
the  conference.  [Laughter] 

Small:    It  was  usually  a  Wednesday,  as  it  happened.  The  meetings  were 
usually  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mac:     Yes.  And  it  created  a  warm  feeling.  He  always  personally  was  there 
and  acted  as  host,  and  the  people  had  a  chance  to  talk  things  over. 
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Small:    And  get  acquainted  which  many  of  them  hadn't. 

Mac:     No.  So  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  human  things  about  it. 

Small:    I  think  I'd  like  to  underscore  that.  A  conference  can  be  summoned 

by  the  head  of  the  United  States  government,  or  the  state  government, 
or  whatever.  It  can  be  a  very  searching  inquiry  into  a  problem  and 
can  come  up  with  some  very  excellent  results,  but  the  crux  is  this 
human  touch,  this  famous  esprit  de  corps,  that  I  think  was  a  signifi 
cant  addition  on  the  part  of  this  one  governor. 

Mac:  Well,  I  think  that  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  is  so  significant 
about  Earl  Warren's  administration,  that  he  had  this  warmth  of  feel 
ing  and  that  somehow  it  was  communicated  to  the  people. 

Small:    I've  just  done  a  piece,  Helen,  on  what  I  call  the  era  of  good  feel 
ing.  You  know,  we  have  none  in  Sacramento  at  the  moment.  This  is 
a  very  chaotic  situation  with  the  kind  of  plots  in  the  senate,  with 
Way  being  kicked  out  and  Schrade  about  to  be  re-kicked  out.  The 
feeling  up  there  is  horrible.  I'm  told  by  some  of  my  friends  from 
around  the  Capitol  that  it's  very  tense  and  very  bitter.  But  the 
very  fact  that  Warren  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  a  man  of  great 
manners,  on  such  a  high  plane,  don't  you  know,  always  courtly  with 
out  being  obsequious  .  .  . 

Fry:      That  dignity  we  were  talking  about. 

Small:    Dignity — even  in  appearance,  he  was  a  governor.  He  couldn't  have 
been  cast  better  in  Hollywood.  Nobody  could  look  more  like  a 
governor.  This  set  a  tone  in  this  state,  I  think;  you  just  can't 
synthesize  this,  this  has  to  be  real. 

Mac:      It  has  to  be  real  and  it  was  real.  Another  point  that  I  was  re 
minded  of  was  that  always  for  each  of  the  sections  an  authori 
tative  statement  was  prepared.  I'm  thinking  of  the  mental  hygiene 
conference.  Dr.  Tracy  Putnam,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  treatment  of  the  epileptic  and  the  mentally  retarded,  was 
leading  in  the  discoveries  in  that  field.  I  don't  think  it's  too 
much  to  say  that  he  had  discovered  dilantin  which  led  to  control 
of  much  of  the  epileptic  seizures.  Well,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
section  on  mental  retardation— that 's  my  recollection.  He  pre 
pared  the  statement  for  that. 

Morris:   A  summary  statement? 

Mac:     A  summary  statement,  not  long. 

Small:    The  research  material  for  the  committee  to  consider. 
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Mac:  Yes,   so  that  people  wouldn't  just  be  picking  one  another's  brains 

without  something  to  focus  on. 

Small:         That's  right,  exactly. 

Youth  Conferences 

Mac:  In  one  of  the  youth  conferences,  there  was  a  very  fine  study  made. 

The  people  who  organized  and  planned  the  youth  conferences  were 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,   and  usually 
Dr.  Charlotte  Elmott  of  Santa  Barbara,   a  psychologist  in  the  city 
school  system,   a  very  impressive  and  beautiful  person,  was  a  member. 

Small:         This  was  an  on-going  committee  which  met  several  times  a  year, 
quarterly,   something  like  that? 

Mac:  Yes,  but  then  when  he  wanted  a  youth  conference,  he'd  ask  the 

governor's  advisory  committee  to  plan  it.     Don  Howard  and  Dr. 
Robert  McKibben  were  chairmen  of  that.     There  was  a  conference  held 
in  19^9  or  very  early  in  1950  to  prepare  for  the  White  House  con 
ference  of  1950,   and  it  was  late  in  the  year  of  1950  that  we  met  in 
Washington,  but  by  way  of  preliminary  for  the  California  conference, 
funds  were  obtained  I  think  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  to  employ 
Research  Associates,   of  which  Dr.  Bradley  Ewell  was  one  of  the  lead 
ing  figures.     Their  assignment  was  to  study  services  for  children 
and  youth  in  California,  particularly  to  point  up  the  gaps  in  services. 
The  document  which  they  prepared  was  the  working  paper  for  that  con 
ference  and  again  of  course,  was  a  working  paper  to  send  on  to 
Washington. 

Small:         Rosenberg  financed  several  undertakings,  didn't  they? 
Mac:  Oh,   a  great  many,  yes. 

Small:         This  foundation  was  based  in  agricultural  work,  people  who  farmed, 
fruit  farmers. 

Morris:       Isn't  that  unusual  for  governmental  agencies,  to  ask  private  founda 
tion  aid? 

Mac:  Well,  I  think  it's  characteristic  of  Governor  Warren's  administra 

tion  never  to  be  concerned  as  to  whether  what  was  done  was  unusual, 
but  whether  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Fry:  Did  this  foundation  help  more  than  once  for  the  Warren  administra 

tion? 

Mac:  Oh  yes,   but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  up  with  reference  to  this  conference. 
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Morris:  I  had  one  question  about  the  summary  reports  at  the  end  and  the 
recommendations.  Did  these  ever  get  to  the  legislature  and  end 
up  as  legislative  measures? 

Small:         I  don't  know  whether  I  can  come  up  right  now  with  any  specific 

answer.     The  legislature  was  not  by-passed  at  all.     Members  of  the 
legislature  were  participants  in,  I  believe,    all  of  the  meetings, 
and  I'd  have  to  scratch  too  to  come  up  with  names.     Of  course,  the 
governor's  recommendations  were  largely  made  in  his  message  at  the 
beginning  of  the   session.     This  was  one  source  of  his  thinking  for 
recommendations.     Whether  the     legislature  ever  initiated  anything 
itself  on  the  basis  of  these  conferences,  I  don't  recall  but  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  but  what  it  did  stimulate  some  think 
ing.     I  know  they  were  furnished  with  all  the  material. 

Morris:       The  summaries  and  recommendations  of  the  first  mental  health  con 
ference  sounded  to  me  like  they  might  have  eventually  led  to  the 
community  mental  health  legislation,  even  though  that  was  many 
years  later. 

Mac:  Yes,  the  matter  of  filtration  of  ideas  is  very  difficult  to  pin 

point.     And  one  of  the  intended  results  of  a  conference  was  the 
education  of  the  people  of  California.     The  results  of  a  con 
ference,  the  recommendations,  the  findings,   the  speeches,  were 
always  printed  and  widely  distributed  through  the  state. 

Small:         We  had  one  printed  report  Mr.  Bryant  was  able  to  find  some  money 
for  after  the  employment  conference,   and  that's  quite  a  book. 
It's  a  hard  cover  volume  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages. 

Mac:  Well,  we  didn't  usually  have  anything  as  elaborate  as  that,  but 

in  the  governor's  conferences  on  youth,  for  instance,  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Youth  Authority  in  its  printing  budget  or  some  clerical 
staff  budget  or  something  would  come  up  with  the  money.     Or  maybe 
the  governor  would  make  some  funds  available,  from  his  contingency 
fund.     But  we  always  were  able  to  print  the  results  of  the  con 
ferences. 

Fry:  I  hope  we  can  get  a  full  collection  of  all  those. 

Small:         I  don't  think  there's  any  question  but  what  you  can.     If  you  don't 
have  it  here  at  Bancroft,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  assembled  in  time  in 
Sacramento . 

Fry:  Well,   an  educated  guess  is  that  we'll  have  a  spotty  collection  at 

this  point   [Laughter],  even  if  they  had  at  one     time  a  full  col 
lection. 
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Small:         Die  state  library,  I'm  sure,  has  it. 

Fry:  Did  I  miss  somewhere  about  there  ever  being  a  conference  on  health 

insurance?     Did  he  use  this  technique  when  he  was  trying  hard  for 
medical  insurance? 

Snail:         No,  I  don't  think  so.     That  was  entirely  a  policy  recommendation 
from  the  executive  to  the  legislative. 

Fry:  Before  anything  was  started? 

Small:         On  that,  of  course,  the  human  story  is  told  that  the  governor  was 

deeply  moved  as  a  child  to  hear  his  father  tell  how  he,  the  father, 
held  his  brother  in  his  arms  in  a  cold  room  in  Chicago  when  they 
were  young  guys,  and  his  brother  died  of  tuberculosis  because  they 
had  no  money  to  take  him  to  the  doctor.     This  could  have  been,  of 
course,  an  influence  on  a  sensitive  person.     The  C  M  A    itself, 
the  California  Medical  Association,  had  once  been  interested  in 
this  kind  of  legislation,  in  the   '35  session,  and  they  had  their 
own  bill. 

Mac:  That  would  be  in  '33,  I  think. 

Small:        Well,  I  know  it  was  in  Olson's  time.     That  would  be   '35.    Anyhow, 
they  did  propose  legislation  and  it  was  Olson's  own  legislative 
recommendation,  too.     Olson  advocated  health  insurance.     In  other 
words,  this  was  in  the  air,  this  was  part  of  the  social  climate 
of  California.     Bill  Sweigert  I  think  urged  the  governor's  atten 
tion  to  this  problem  when  he  pointed  out,  we  take  care  of  people 
when  they're  injured  in  an  accident,  through  workmen's  compensa 
tion;  we  take  care  of  them  when  they're  laid  off  on  account  of 
economic  reason,  but  when  they  get  sick  and  their  paychecks  stop, 
there's  nothing  for  them.     Some  of  them  have  health  insurance,  but 
it's  voluntary.     If  we  make  this  something  they  liave  to  contribute 
to,  and  therefore  have  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  when  they  need 
it,  this  closes  a  gap.     I  did  a  little  piece  on  this  in  December. 
And  the  girls  are  going  to  talk  to  Bill  who's  probably  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  anybody  living.     John  Marshall 
would  be  another  one,   a  little  bit  more  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view. 

Mac:  I  gave  them  the  name  of  Dr.  Sinai,  the  man  from  the  University 

of  Michigan  School  of  Public  Health  who  came  out  to  testify  at 
the  assembly  hearings  in 


Small:         That  miserable  assemblyman,  John  Evans,  from  Los  Angeles,   somehow 
found  out  that  Sinai  had  a  degree  of  veterinary  medicine. 
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Morris:     It's  a  matter  of  record,  unfortunately,   in  the  medical  directories. 

Small:       His  interest  in  this  matter  was  that  it  was  preventive  public  health, 
and  he  had  a  master's  degree,   as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Morris:     And  had  done  a  number  of  research  projects  on  the  cost  of  medical 
care. 

Small:       A  fine  man — you  remember  him. 
Mac :  Oh  ye  s . 

Small:       A  lovely  fellow.     But  Mr.  Evans  succeeded  in  embarrassing  him  no  end 
on  that  occasion.     I  was  in  the  chamber,   standing  next  to  Verne 
Scoggins.       I  turned  to  Verne  Scoggins  and  said,   "There  goes  your 
bill.     Can't  you  see  the  headline?      'Horse  Doctor  Is  for  Warren's 
Medical  Scheme!'     That  was  the  headline  too,  in  some  papers,  practi 
cally.     But  I  was  detached  at  that  time;  I  was  United  Press  and  I 
had  a  more  objective  point  of  view  maybe.     I  told  Scoggins,  I  says, 
"There  goes  your  bill.     Right  up  the  flue."     [Laughter]     It,  of 
course,  didn't  have  a  chance.     That  lobby-ridden  state  capitol  of 
ours — but  that's  a  long  story. 

Fry:  Is  there  anything  else  that  you'd  like  to  add  on  these  conferences? 

Small:       That  describes  the  pattern  pretty  well  for  all  of  them.     The  tele 
vision  conference  was  a  good  one. 

Television  Conference 

Mac:  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  something  more  about  that  because  tele 

vision  at  that  time  was  in  its  infancy. 

Small:  Well,  the  governor  perceived  the  possibilities  of  television  in  the 
education  of  our  youngsters,  properly  used.  I  don't  know  as  he  was 
terribly  concerned  about  the  quality  of  general  television. 

Fry:  There  weren't  any  programs  then  to  get  concerned  about. 

Small:       That  wasn't  too  long  before  I  went  back  to  Washington.     Actually,  it 
was  in   '52  and  I  went  back  in   '53.     There  was  some  television. 

Fry:  Yes,  that's  true.     It  was  becoming  very  widely  known  just  at  that 

point. 

Small:       I  don't  think  either  of  the  education  stations  had  started  up,  either 
San  Francisco  or  Sacramento.     We  have  Channel  6  up  there,  which  is 
quite  weak  and  wobbly. 
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Small:       They  do  some  good  things  but  they're  poorly  financed.     It's  member 
ship;   a  lot  subscribe  but  a  lot  of  people  who  watch  don't.     They've 
had  the  usual  Ford  grant  off  and  on,  but  they  have  quite  a  struggle 
most  of  the  time.     But  the  governor  saw  this  as  an  educational  tool, 
and  he  called  an  educational  television  conference,  wanted  the 
legislature,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  use  some  state  money  on  behalf 
of  educational  television.     We  didn't  get  very  far  because  the  legis 
lature — I  don't  know  if  there's  any  exception  to  this—they  drag  their 
feet  rather  than  lead  almost  all  these  things,  you  know. 

Fry:  You  mean  it  wasn't  that  there  was  any  fiery  opposition  to  it? 

Small:       Just  cynicism.     We  did  have  some  legislators  in  the  conference,  but 
this  was  a  pretty  nebulous  thing;   it  didn't  accomplish  very  much. 
It  may  have  set  the  climate,  enabling  Sacramento  to  have  an  educa 
tional  television,  maybe  even  San  Francisco.     That  could  have  hap 
pened  without  it.     I  think  it  quite  possibly  did  interest  a  lot  of 
people,   and  it  was  a  fine  meeting,   an  interesting  meeting. 

Fry:  That's  really  too  bad,  that  it  didn't  get  off  the  ground. 

Small:       Yes,  there  was  real  perception  there.     The  governor  could  see  the 
potential  but  the  people  weren't  ready  then,   and  I  don't  think 
they're  ready  yet,  because  although  Congress  has  channeled  some 
money  into  this  thing,  through  the  corporation  that  they  set  up, 
I  guess  two  years  ago,  but  the  people  just  didn't  see  it. 


Governor's  Council 


Fry:  Would  you  like  to  go  on  to  your  council  meetings?     I'd  like  to  talk 

about  something  like  this  that  was  inside  the  office  while  both  of 
you  are  here  together. 

Small:       I  think  that  would  be   a  pretty  good  subject.     Of  course,  Helen  was 
in  the  administration     from  the  beginning;  I  e*fe  two  years  after  it 
started,   as  I  told  you.     She  can  tell  you  the  beginnings  of  it.     I 
don't  know  how  much  Olson  used  the   governor's  council.     It's  a 
matter  of  law  to  hold  this  meeting,  you  know. 

Fry:  Oh,  it  i«l. 

Small:  The  name  of  it's  specified  in  the  law.  Governor  Warren  added  to 
the  council.  He  invited  people  in  who  aren't  statutory  members, 
such  as  the  adjutant  general,  such  as  the  attorney  general,  such 
as  the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction.  Skip  Winans  attended, 
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Small:   director  of  recreation.  He  had  about  thirty  and  I  think  there  were 
only  nineteen  required  by  the  law.  But  you  can  tell  what  he  did 
with  it  from  the  beginning. 

Fry:  How  did  this  develop? 

Mac:  Well,  it  simply  would  be  a  meeting. 

Fry:  The  last  Monday  of  each  month? 

Small:  Did  he  have  the  committees  from  the  beginning? 

Mac:  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Small:       You  know,  in  my  time — and  I  think  it  had  been  established  before  I 
took  over  as  secretary  of  the  council — the  morning  meeting  was  a 
public  meeting  with  the  press,   and  it  was  a  general  review  of  de 
partmental  activities.     But  in  the  afternoon,  the  governor  had  four 
committees  that  he  met  with  one  by  one,   and  this  was  where  the  real 
business  was  done.    We  got  right  down  to  cases  where  we've  got  to 
do  this,   and  part  of  my  job  was  to  see  that  it  was  done,  as  depart 
mental  secretary,  to  look  into  it  a  few  days  later.     "What  have  you 
done  about  it?     Let's  have  a  report,"  whatever  department  was  in 
volved,  don't  you  know.     These  were  very  meaty  sessions  in  the 
afternoon.     The  one  in  the  morning  was  a  little  bit  more  of  a  show 
case  for  the  benefit  of  the  press,  but  they  were  serious  meetings, 
and  the  governor  involved  everyone  in  the  room  and  he  knew  what  was 
going  on. 

Mac:  In  the  beginning,  I  think  it  was  more  the  morning-type  session  when 

the  department  heads  would  come  in  and  present  highlights  of  their 
monthly  reports.     It  was  required,  whether  by  law  or  by  the  Governor, 
I  don't  know,  that  a  monthly  report  be  made  by  each  of  the  depart 
ments,   and  they  would  be  available  ahead  of  time.     The  Governor  al 
ways  wanted  amplification  of  those  reports  and  would  ask  searching 
questions  and  give  directions.     I  remember  that  I  took  notes  and 
prepared  the  minutes  of  the  cabinet  meetings  for  quite  some  time. 
The  thrilling  part  of  it  was  to  find  such  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
including  the  governor's  staff — I  think  the  staff  secretaries  usually 
attended  the  meetings.   .    .  who  were  competent  and  also  who  cared  about 
giving  good  government  to  the  people  of  California. 

Department  Chiefs 

Small:       I  think  that's  a  good  place  to  say  that  not  a  few  of  these  men  could 
have  done  much  better  financially  on  the  outside.     They  sacrificed, 
Jim  Dean,  for  instance,  ten  thousand  a  year— my  goodness,  he  could 
have  done  so  much  better  if  he  hadn't  been  in  government.     Of 
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Small:       course,  he  didn't  make  any  more  as  a  city  manager,  but  the  point  is, 
well,  he  was  an  architect,  of  course. 

Mac:  You  haven't  said  that  he  was  director  of  finance. 

Small:       Yes,  be  was  director  of  finance — I  just  mentioned  his  name. 

Fry:  How  on  earth  were  these  people  assembled?     Today,  business  goes  into 

elaborate  computerized  tests,  trying  to  choose  employees  who  will 
be   successful,   and  they  still  can't  predict.     How  did  Warren  do  this? 

Small:       Well,  this  is  a  hallmark  of  the  Earl  Warren  administration  in  that  he 
knew  people  or  had  the  faculty  for  finding  out  what  he  needed  to  know 
about  them.     By  and  large,  he  was  acquainted  in  the  field  of  govern 
ment.     And  this  is  one  of  the  handicaps  that  the  present  governor  had. 
He  came  in  as  a  raw  recruit  and  he  had  some  people  that  he  eventually 
had  to  get  rid  of,  they  weren't  the  kind  of  people  who  should  be  in 
charge.     But  Warren,  for  instance,  in  the  field  of  finance,  he  brought 
in  Jack  Hassler  from  Oakland. 

Mac:  Yes,  Jack  was  the  city  manager  of  Oakland. 

Small:       That's  right. 

Mac:  He  didn't  stay  very  long. 

Small:       No,  Warren  knew  Hassler *s  qualifications  and  he  knew  Jim's  qualifica 
tions  . 

Mac:  Jim  was  assistant  director  of  finance  under  Hassler. 

Small:       That's  right,  came  in  as  assistant. 
Mac:  By  Jim,  I  mean  Jim  Dean. 

Small:       Yes.     James  S.  Dean.     But  Warren  wanted  a  good  man  to  bead  the  De 
partment  of  Employment  and  he  found  James  G.  Bryant  who  had  been 
with  the  War  Manpower  Agency  of  the  federal  government  during  the 
war,  don't  you  know,  had  a  reputation  for  knowing  the  field  of  em 
ployment  insurance  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  was  an  authority,   as  a 
matter  of  fact.     I'm  not  sure  to  this  day  whether  Jim  Bryant  was  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican. 

Mac:          Well,  apropos  of  that,  many  of  the  governor's  department  heads  have 
told  me,  "You  know,  the  governor  never  asked  me  what  my  politics 
were." 

Small:       When  the  governor  announced  the  appointment  of  Richard  Middlestadt 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,   and  as  fine  a  man 
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Small:       as  we  ever  had  on  that  commission,  Archie  Wells  said,   "What  are  his 
politics,  Governor?"     And  I'll  never  forget  the  nonplused  look  on 
this  man's  face.     He  said,   "I'll  be  damned  if  I  knov."     And  he 
meant  it,  he  wasn't  putting  it  on.     Then  thereTs  Warren  Hannum  who 
was     nonpartisan  and  felt  badly  that  he  couldn't  vote  in  the  1952 
presidential  primary,  thought  he  ought  to  resign  because  he  couldn't. 
[Laughter]     I  told  him,  forget  it.     Warren  didn't  hire  you  to  get 
your  vote.     He  hired  you  to  be  director  of  natural  resources. 
No,  Bryant  could  have  been  a  Democrat  and  we  know  that  Bill  Sweigert 
and  Jim  Welsh  were  Democrats  by  registration.     Whoever  else,  we  don't 
know;  we  didn't  care,   it  didn't  matter.     Warren  always  considered 
himself  governor  of  the  people  of  California,  not  governor  of  the 
Republican  voters  of  California,     His  nonpartisanship  was  very  sin 
cere.     He  felt  that  to  insulate  himself  from  any  group  because  of 
their  affiliation  politically  or  otherwise  was  just  not  good  govern 
ment,  to  begin  with. 

Fry:  He  first  became  nonpartisan  when  he  became  interested  in  statewide 

office,  is  that  right,  Helen? 

Mac:  He  didn't  run  nonpartisan. 

Fry:  Well,  he  had  a  nonpartisan  office  as  DA,  but  he  vas  really  in 

volved  as  a  Republican. 

Small:       He  was  involved  in  Republican  politics.     Wasn't  he  state  chairman 
about    '30? 

Mac:  He  was  state  chairman  when  I  went  into  the  office  in  1935,   and  I 

don't  know  how  long  that  lasted,  but  from  state  chairman,  he  became 
national  cornmitteeman. 

Staall:       That's  right,   and  he  established  the  California  Republican  Assembly, 
he  and  Shattuck  and    ... 

Mac:  Well,  that  was  quite  early.     That  was  early  in  the  1930' s. 

Fry:  '3^  or   '36,  I  forget  which. 

Mac:  Well,  it  was  before   '36. 

Small:       But  the   short  answer  is,  he  was  a  Republican  but  under  cross-filing, 
before  it  was  abolished  in  1959,   anyone  running  for  office  in  the 
state  of  California,  legislative  and  constitutional,  could  file  on  any 
ticket,   even  a  Communist  or  Socialist  if  you  wanted  to;  they  had  them 
on  the  ballot  for  a  while.     But  Mr.  Warren  won  the  Republican,  Demo 
cratic  and  Progressive  nominations  the  only  time  he  ran    for  attorney 
general,  1938.     Three  nominations,  November  was  just  a  formality  to 
be  elected,   don't  you  know.     Then  of  course,  the  famous  accomplishment 
was  19^6,  when  he,  the  only  case  in  the  history  of  Calif ornio,  was 
nominated  by  both  major  parties  to  be  governor. 
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Staff  Responsibilities 


Small:       I  traveled  with  him  on  that  campaign.     I  became  his  traveling 

secretary,   on  the  payroll  of  Bill  Reichel  until  September  of   '^46, 
when  I  went  on  the  state  payroll.     And  then  I  was  his  official 
traveling  secretary  until   'U8,  about  the  time  of  the  election,   so 
Helen  had  the  advantage  in  the   '48  presidential  of  going  on  that 
train,   and  I  missed  out,   and  I  regret  it. 

Fry:  When  you  say  traveling  secretary,  does  that  mean  primarily  for 

campaigns? 

Small:       No,  no.     I  was  his  aide-de-camp  as  governor;  I  went  with  him,   and 
there  was   a  certain  element  of  having  company,  but  I  assisted  him 
in  travel  arrangements.     Of  course,  I  was  also  helping  him  with  his 
speeches,  while  we  traveled.     In  other  words,  he  didn't  wait  until 
he  got  back  to  the  office;  he  had  someone  with  him  that  he  could 
talk  to  or  get  to  take  notes  or  even  to  write  a  speech,  don't  you 
know.     I  traveled  with  him  for  three  years,   all  over  the  United 
States  and  even  in  Mexico,   and  Cuba. 

Mac:  All  during  the  time  that  he  was  attorney  general  and  part  of  the 

time  when  he  was  district  attorney,  I  would  go  along. 

Small:       Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Mac:  Most  of  it  was  during  the  period  when  he  was  attorney  general.     We 

had  the  office  in  Los  Angeles  open  during  the  summer  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Warren  and  sometimes  the  children  would  be  along.     I'd  pack  a 
huge  briefcase  of  things  that  he  should  work  on  and  opinions,  rafts 
of  opinions,   in  the  attorney  general's  office,   and  correspondence 
and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Small:       Well,  this  was  one  of  my  responsibilities  after  he  became  governor 
and  I  traveled  with  him,  to  assemble  the  material  he  needed  for  his 
meeting,   in  other  words,  the  background  of  this  organization  and 
people  and  so  forth. 

Mac:  Well,  that  was  my  job  in  the  attorney  general's  office.     Then  he 

would  dictate  a  great  deal  to  me  and  then  when  I'd  get  back  to  the 
office,  I'd  have  two  or  three  girls  working  to  get  out  the  material 
that  he  had  dictated  to  me.     Sometimes  he  would  dictate  in  detail 
and  other  times  he  would  say,  do  this  kind  of  a  letter,  or,  prepare 
this  or  that.     So  that  was  part  of  my  job  up  to  the  time  he  became 
governor ,  and  we  did  an  awful  lot  of  work  going  back  and  forth  to 
Sacramento. 

Small:       So  did  I,  to  the  point  of  getting  car-sick  a  couple  of  times,  very 
car-sick.     I  can't  ride  and  write,  I  can't  do  it. 
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Small;       But  I  was  his  traveling  secretary  for  three  years,  and  we  had  a 
lot  of  fun,   and  I  enjoyed  it,  but  it  wasn't  my  cup  of  tea. 

Morris:     How  did  that  differ  from  your  duties  as  departmental  secretary? 

Small:       Departmental  secretary  was  responsible  for  the  liaison  with  the  de 
partment  heads,  in  particular,  and  down  into  the  bureaus  with  the 
people  running  the  departments,  it  gave  them  an  immediate  contact 
with  the  governor's  office.     The  governor  was  difficult  to  see  be 
cause  of  the  demands  on  his  time;  it  was  even  tough  for  us  to  see 
him.     I  used  to  wait  for  two  weeks,  working  30  feet  from  him!     I 
used  to  wait  for  a  couple  of  weeks,   sometimes,  for  a  chance  to  talk 
to  him,  because  he  was  so  busy.     Of  course,  he  was  out  of  town,  too, 
quite  a  little. 

I  was  supposed  to  interpret  the  governor's  policies  to  the  de 
partments  heads  when  they  had  any  problems.     They  knew  what  the 
governor's  policies  were,   and  they  had  very  definite  ideas  of  their 
own;  they  were  all  carefully  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  their 
field  and  for  their  ability,   and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  but  things 
would  come  up,   "just  how  do  you  think  we  ought  to  go—this  way  or 
that  way,"  and  we  used  to  kick  it  around,   and  I  even  went  to  staff 
meetings  in  the  departments. 

In  other  words,  we  tried  to  have  a  real,  human  contact  between 
the  governor's  office  and  the  people  in  the  departments.     When  they 
could  see  the  governor,  this  was  great,   and  he  was  great  about  en 
couraging  them  and  talking  over  their  problems,   and  so  forth,   and 
making  a  decision,  but  one  man  can't  do  it  all,  don't  you  know? 
The  traveling  secretary — that's  obvious  what  that  was. 

Morris:     Travel  arrangements? 

Small:       Oh,  not  too  much.     We  had  another  fellow  who  did  that,  but  I  ac 
companied  the  governor.     He  wanted  somebody  that  he  could  talk  to, 
and  somebody  that  knew  a  little  bit  about  the  government,  and  that 
he  could  use  as  a  sounding  board.     He  didn't  need  a  bodyguard. 
Earl  Warren  didn't  believe  in  bodyguards — he  could  take  care  of  him 
self.     Although  there  were  a  couple     of  times  that  we  kind  of  got 
between  him  and  a  little  trouble,  which  didn't  get  too  serious. 

Somebody,   so  that  he  wasn't  alone,   don't  you  know?     Oh,  I'd 
pay  the  hotel  bill  and  this  sort  of  thing— handle  some  of  the  de 
tails,  and  then  a  certain  amount  of  work.     I've  mentioned  in  pre 
vious  conversations  with  you  folks  that  Warren  would  dictate  to 
whoever  was  handy,  including  his  executive  secretary:     "Hey, 
Bill,  now  put  this  down!"     He  wouldn't  say,   "Bring  one  of  the  girls 
in  here."     So  he  used  to — not  exactly  dictate — sometimes  he  would 
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Small:       dictate  to  me  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  but  he'd  think  of 

something:     "Let's  get  a  letter  to  Joe  Blow  in  Ukiah  when  we  get 
back  and  tell  him  that  I  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  do  so-and-so." 
Well,   in  other  words,  this  was  a  memorandum  to  myself,  and  we  took 
care  of  it  when  we  got  home.     In  other  words,  he  wasn't  wasting 
all  his  time  as  he  hit  the  trail. 

Morris:     Whenever  the  spirit  moved  him,  he  wanted  to  get  things  done. 

Small:       It  was  moving  most  of  the  time.    He  was  always  thinking.     Warren 
was  never  much  of  a  wool -gatherer .     He  could  relax,   and  he  could 
sleep,   if  he  wanted  to,  but  this  was  important,  too.     He  could  ab 
solutely  conk  out  with  his  arm  through  the  strap  of  the  limousine- 
matter  of  fact  I  think  I  told  Amelia  that  he  was  dictating  a  speech 
once  and  I  was  taking  notes  and  he  went  to  sleep  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  word  "California." 

Morris:     That's  a  great  talent. 

Small:       This  was  an  important  thing  about  him.     This  is  an  important  at 
tribute  of  a  man  on  a  big  job,  if  he  can  avoid  getting  so  tense 
that  it's  going  to  give  him  ulcers — ruin  his  health  and  make  him 
ineffective.     That  was  one  reason  Warren  was  effective — he  was 
healthy.     A  real  robust  fella. 

Let  me  ask  you  at  this  point,  Helen,  because  you,  of  all 
people,  would  know.     I  have  said  many  times  that  the  Governor  be 
cause  of  his  ability  to  delegate  and  draw  the  best  out  of  the  people 
around  him,  didn't  dictate  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  did  he? 

Mac:  If  he  had  the  time,  he  did.    Now  for  instance,  I  remember  a  letter 

he  dictated,  I  guess  he  was  governor  at  the  time  because  sometimes 
I  would  go  along  with  him  after  he  became  governor,  to  Dr.  Sproul, 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  scientific  work  on  the  de- 
salinization  of  sea  water. 

Small:       He  was  thinking  about  everything.     What  I  meant,  he  did  not  in  the 
office,  he  didn't  call  for  a  batch  of  letters  and  go  through  them 
and  dictate.     This  was  OUR  job,  your  job,  my  job.     I  dictated  an 
awful  lot  of  correspondence . 

Mac:  Yes,  I  did  too. 

Small:       Of  course,  he  used  to  sign  some  of  it  and  he  used  to  question  some 
of  it,  too,  and  I  had  to  do  it  over  again.     But  in  any  case,  his 
desk  was  clean.     I've  said  that  he  never  dictated  a  hundred  letters, 
I  don't  think,   in  all  that  time. 
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Mac:  Oh  yes,  he  did.     He  dictated  quite  a  bit,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 

correspondence  of  the  governor's  office  fell  into  patterns. 

Small:       Well,  this  is  true.     I'm  talking  about  that  that  didn't.     I  know  I 
handled  a  lot  of  matters  that  required  a  lot  of  development.     We 
had  to  talk  to  department  people  and  we  had  to  come  up  with  some 
real  thinking  on  this  correspondence,   and  some  of  it  led  to  pretty 
important  decisions  on  his  part.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  recollec 
tion  is  that  his  life  consisted  much  more  of  talking  to  people 
across  that  desk  or  on  the  telephone  or  at  meetings,  of  course.     In 
other  words,  he  was  a  personal  contact  administrator.     Wouldn't  you 
agree  that  this  was  generally  the  case? 

Mac:  Yes. 

Small:       Ke  could  pick  people's  minds. 

Mac:  And  he  used  the  staff  work  magnificently.     And  as  I've  often  said, 

if  I  went  in  with  a  report  or  recommendation  that  wasn't  completely 
well  thought  out,  his  first  question  would  develop  that  weakness. 
Marvelous  insight. 

Small:       Oh  yes.     I  used  to  be  embarrassed  sometimes  that  he  would  see  around 
the  corner  when  he  couldn't  see  down  the  street. 

Departmental  Reports 

Fry:  Did  we  bring  out  just  now  how  he  would  have  those  reports  in  his 

mind  and  ready  to  go  before  the  monthly  council  meetings? 

Small:       Well,  perhaps  I'd  better  come  in  on  this  one.     I  don't  know  what  the 
pattern  was  before  I  came  into  the  office  in  an  official  way  in 
September  of   ?1*6.     As  sort  of  an  assistant  to  Verne,  I  handled  the 
country  press,   and  I  traveled  with  the  governor  and  I  also  did  some 
of  the  writing.     I  think  I  had  a  half-baked  title  of  research  as 
sistant  or  secretary  or  something  like  that.     But  in  any  case,  in 
trying  to  develop  themes  for  him,   speeches — he'd  make  a  date  to 
talk  to  the  Butterfly  Growers'  Association  of  San  Benito  County 
and  so  ]?d  have  to  research  what  kind  of  butterflies  they  grew  and 
what  they'd  probably  like  to  hear  from  the  governor  of  California, 
and  come  up  with  a  speech.     And  I  used  the  departmental  reports  a 
great  deal.     I  started  to  read  them.     At  that  time,  I'm  quite  sure 
the   governor  rarely  had  time  to  look  at  them.     The  main  use  of  the 
departmental  reports  was  that  Verne  would  schedule  their  release 
to  the  press,  two  this  morning,  two  this  afternoon,  two  tomorrow 
morning,  three  tomorrow  afternoon.     Used  to  be,  they'd  go  into  the 
files  and  nobody  knew  they  were  there.     But  I  started  to  read  them 
and  I  realized  "This  isn't  doing  the  governor  any  good.     You're 
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Small:       getting  to  be  quite  an  authority  on  what's  going  on  around  here,  but 
you're  not  communicating  it  to  the  governor."     So  I  did  a  memo;  I 
digested  the  reports. 

You  remember  the  ten-  twelve-page  memos  I  did?     Put  it  in  nar 
rative  style,  and  there  was  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  tied 
in  population  figures  with  automobile  movement  and  so  forth.     He 
rather  liked  these.     He  didn't  say  anything.     This  was  one  thing  the 
gpvernor,  in  my  experience,   didn't  do  very  much,   and  that  was  to  tell 
you,  "Gee,  this  was  great  stuff."    We  knew  that  if  he  didn't  say 
anything,  it  was  fine.     It  was  only  when  he  didn't  like  something 
that  you  heard.     This  saved  a  lot  of  time  on  his  part.     Anyhow, 
Verne  Scoggins  had  the  heart  attack.     I  filled  in  for  Verne,   and  car 
ried  on  my  own  work  too,  and  we  «n  worked  hard;  we  alJ.  had  plenty  to 
do.     A  monthly  council  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  this  Monday.     The 
governor  sent  for  me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  ten.     He  said,   "Where's 
my  memo?"  He'd  had  it  two  or  three  times,  and  I'd  initiated  it,  it 
was  my  own  initiative.     And  I  said,   "Well,  gosh,  I've  been  filling 
in  for  Verne.     That  is  a  long  hard  writing  job.     And  I  just  didn't 
squeeze  out  the  time  for  it." 

"(Moaning)     Dash.     Dash.     Dash." 
Fry:  "Blank,  blank,  blank!"     [Laughter] 

Small:       The  governor  said,   "I'm  going  to  look  like  hell  going  over  to  that 
council  meeting,  not  knowing  what's  going  on." 

Well,  he'd  run  the  state  for  three  years  without  the  darn 
things.    He'd  only  had  them  for  about  three  months  and  this  had  al 
ready  become  a  way  of  life  with  him.     [Laughter]     I'll  finish  the 
story.     I  said,   "Shall  I  go"  (we  were  meeting  in  Walter  Dexter *s 
office,   a  conference  room  in  those  days).     I  said,  "Do  you  want  me 
to  go  over  there  with  you?"     He  says,   "No,  you'd  just  go  there  and 
sit  on  your  big  fat  (mumble)   and  what  good  would  that  do  me!" 

From  then  on,  he  had  that  digest  of  the  departmental  reports, 
believe  me!    Not  only  on  his  desk,  but  Mrs.  Warren  and  I  had  a 
little  private  deal—and  there's  a  sweetheart.     She  would  put  a  copy 
of  this  on  his  bedside  table  Sunday  night;  he  went  to  sleep  on  it. 
Well,  when  he  went  down  to  the  council  meeting  on  Monday,  he  was 
loaded.     He  knew  everything.     Of  course,  he  had  a  sponge  for  a  mind 
for  facts  anyhow.     Once  I  made  a  transposition  in  the  size  of  Cali 
fornia  in  terms  of  square  miles  of  acres.     It's  150,000  square  miles 
and  100,000,000  acres,  and  I  said  100,000  square  miles  and  150,000,000 
acres.     I  got  called  right  now.     I  mean,  this  guy  never  forgot  a 
fact,  don't  you  know. 

Fry:  What  was  that  story  about  his  correcting  the  highway  figures? 
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Small:   As  I  told  you  I  concocted  the  figures  a  little  bit,  but  the  story 
is  correct,  the  figures  are  only  out  of  the  air.  I  remember 
Cliff  Peterson,  the  highway  patrol  commissioner,  at  one  council 
meeting  told  him  that  last  month  was  kind  of  a  bad  month.  *%te 
had  1.86  deaths  per  100  thousand,  or  million,  whatever  it  was, 
miles  of  travel."  It  was  up  from  the  month  before.  And  the 
governor  said,  "YouVe  crazy.  You  had  1.85."  He'd  remember  that 
figure  from  reading  the  council  report. 

Fry:     The  night  before  I 

Small:   This  is  caricature,  but  the  point  is  that  he  could  take  facts  and 
put  them  in  perspective  and  remember  and  use  them,  one  of  his 
secrets.  This  would  have  made  millions  if  he'd  gone  into  industry, 
become  a  corporation  president. 

Fry:     Oh  yes. 

Small:       He  was  a  tremendous  administrator,  tremendous  leader.     People  just 
wanted  to  do  things  for  him  and  with  him.     We  had  a  great  pride  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  feeling  for  him. 

Fry:          He  seems  to  have  had  a  sense  for  organization  and  to  break  a  task 
down  into  segments  which  could  be  handled  by  special  people,  in 
order  to  make  a  total  job. 

Small:       I  can't  think  of  any  significant  mistakes  in  those  terms,  really. 
Things  were  pretty  smooth  and  went  very  well. 


Social  Welfare  Department  Changes 

Fry:  Well,  he  had  things  come  in  on  him  from  outer  space  that  sometimes 

set  him  back,  like  the  welfare  head,  after  Wollenberg. 

Small:       Myrtle  Williams? 
Fry:  Yes,  M&rrtle  Williams. 

Small:       George  McLain.     T«*f  they  slipped  that  amendment  over  in  19*48, 

partly  because  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  presidential  election, 
and  I  think  there  were  some  other  things  going  on.     People  just 
didn't  realize  what  this  thing  was,   don't  you  know,   and  there  wasn't 
too  much  of  an  effort  to  kill  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
position  of  the   state  chamber  of  commerce,  which  certainly  helped  to 
get  it  out  two  years  later,  and  would  be  against  this  and  would  be  a 
l«ad«r  in    fighting  it— their  thinking  seemed  to  be,  it  didn't  have 
a  chance  so  why  worry  about  it? 
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Fry:  Why  fight  it?     Yes. 

anall:       They  didn't  put  that  over  by  a  very  large  majority,  but  Myrtle,  of 
course,  was  the  king,  I  mean,  the  law  said,   she  is  the  director. 
And  she  came  to  two  or  three  council  meetings  but  was  a  fifth 
wheel,   an  out-of-joint  thumb. 

Fry:  Really? 

Snail:       Well,  the  governor  was  very  courteous.     He  did  call  on  her.     She  was 
"Mrs.  Williams,"  and  she  did,  in  a  very  cold  austere  fashion,  re 
spond  to  his  questions,  but  it  was  so  glaringly  obvious  that  she 
wasn't  a  member  of  the  team,  the  family.     And  of  course,   she  was 
only  in  there  two  years,   and  the  people  just  clobbered  it  the  next 
time  round,  they  ^ust  kicked  that  out  wholesale.     And  that's  when 
he  brought  in  Charles  I.   Schottland. 

Fry:  Yes,  now  how  did  he  know  about  Schottland? 

Small:       Schottland  had  established  a  tremendous  reputation  not  only  in  so 
cial  service  in  Los  Angeles  County,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
Jewish  welfare,  but  as  a  top  aide  to  General  Eisenhower  in  the  re 
location  of  displaced  Europeans,  following  the  war.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  a  Jew.    He  was  very  effective  in  relocating  dis 
placed  Germans.     Germany,  of  course,  was  in  terrible  condition 
after  that  war.     Die  city  of  Cologne,  which  then  had  a  mill  ion 
people  and  it's  more  now,  at  the  end  of  the  war  had  less  than  ten 
thousand  people,  and  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  others  were  killed. 
They  fled,  most  of  them,  but  there  were  many,  many  who  were  killed. 
It  was  a  shambles,  absolute  destruction,  level  to  the  ground,  don't 
you  know.    Well,  people  were  just  at  loose  ends  all  over  that  con 
tinent,  particularly  in  Germany,   a  defeated  country.     But  this  was 
also  the  case  in  Belgium,  Poland,  and  what  not.     And  Schottland, 
who  was  a  colonel  on  Eisenhower's  staff,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  relocation.     This  gave  him  a  tremendous  reputation  which  he 
brought  back  to  civilian  life  in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  he  headed 
some  of  the  Jewish  welfare  activities  down  there.    He's  now  the 
dean  and  he  established  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  Brandeis 
University. 

Fry:  Right.     Perhaps  a  more  pertinent  question  would  be,  what  changes 

were  made  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  during  Myrtle's  tenure  that 
had  to  be  dealt  with  when  Schottland  came  in? 

Small:       Well,  I  don't  recall  what  effect  the  McLain  amendment,   as  we  used 
to  call  it,  had  on  benefits,  what  substantive  changes  were  made  in 
the  programs. 

Fry:  Earl  Warren  made  a  statement  before  the  labor  federation  that  I 

think  it  cut  back  the  age  at  which  people  could  start  receiving 
pensions. 
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Small:       It  might  have.     It  might  have.     The  political  aspect,  of  course,  of 
it,  was  forcing  Mrs.  Williams  on  the  administration.     The  morale  of 
the  department,  I  know  from  just  my  own  personal  contacts,  was 
quite  low. 

Fry:  Did  she  fire  anybody? 

Small:       Well,   she  couldn't.     You  know,  we  have  genuine  civil  service. 

Fry:  That  was  civil  service,   so  she  couldn't  do  anything. 

Small:       Which  would  be  unconstitutional.     And.  Earl  Warren,  incidentally,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  establishing  civil  service  in  this  state. 
But  she  lasted  only  two  years,  and  then  we  went  back  to  the  other 
system  and  the  governor  brought  in  Charles  Schottland  who  was  vigor 
ously,  vehemently  opposed  by  Jacobus  Ten  Broeck  whose  name  must  be 
familiar  to  you. 

Fry:  Yes. 

Small;       The  blind  professor  of  political  science.     He  called  me,  he  couldn't 
get  through  to  the    -overnor,  he  called  me.     "We  will  not  accept 
Charles  I.   Schottland  as  director." 

Fry:  What  was  Ten  Broeck 's  position  then? 

Small:       He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Welfare  Board.     He  was  blind,  but  for 
some  reason — and  there  may  have  been  a  reason  for  it — he  felt  that 
Schottland  was  unsympathetic  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  on  welfare, 
don't  you  know.     If  so,   Schottland,  of  course,   adapted  himself  im 
mediately  to  state  policy  with  respect  to  those  people,   and  he  was 
fine  for  them.     And  he  and  Ten  Broeck  became  very,  very  close 
friends,  incidentally.     But  Ten  Broeck  was  very  much  upset  and  I 
went  down  and  told  the  governor  that  I'd  had  this  call,   and  he  said, 
'Veil,  you  just  tell  him,  by  God,  he's  going  to  accept  Schottland. 
I '• 'going  to  appoint  him."     Nobody  ever  pushed  Earl  Warren  around, 
nobody.     He  used  to  tell  people  this,   "Don't  try  to  push  me  around." 
He  was  very  sure  of  himself. 


Methodical  Reorganization 

Fry:  You  keep  speaking  about  how  methodical  he  was  and,   apparently,  he 

didn't  want  things  to  get  in  the  way  of  his  own  methodical  working. 
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Small:   This  was  partly  a  Scandinavian  trait,  I  believe.  He  wasn't  ever 
going  to  permit  himself  to  get  tense;  he  wasn't  going  to  let  his 
job  kill  him  physically,  or  hurt  his  health.  He  paced  himself. 
Of  course,  he  was  a  very  strong  man;  he  was  an  athlete,  you  know, 
played  handball  when  he  was  district  attorney.  Helen  can  tell  you 
all  about  that.  [Coffee  is  served.]  Yes,  as  you  say,  he  was 
methodical.  As  a  matter  of  fact— and  I  think  Helen  would  bear  me 
out  in  this— he  could  also  procrastinate  to  beat  the  dickens. 

Fry:     Well,  you  were  the  department  secretary,  I  mean,  the  secretary  who 
looked  after  the  departments. 

Small:   Departmental  secretary  was  my  title. 

Fry:     So  I  wonder  what  a  methodical  person  like  that  would  do  for  a  head 
of  a  department  who  was  especially  intuitive  and  creative  and  kept 
coming  up  with  new  ideas  that  he'd  like  to  have  instituted  imme 
diately,  and  he'd  come  to  you,  I  guess. 

Small:   Well,  of  course,  this  wasn't  the  process.  If  it  were,  as  you  say, 
something  new  and  a  departure,  probably  the  first  necessity  was 
legislation;  if  it  was  that  much  of  a  departure,  you  know,  it  has 
to  be  authorized  by  law  and  he  operated  entirely,  of  course,  on  a 
legal  basis,  had  to.  This  was  the  structure. 

Fry:     Right.  I  was  thinking  of  smaller  organizational  changes  and  things 
like  this,  with  the  departments. 

Small:   The  governor  did  a  great  deal  of  reorganization.  He  was  a  great 

admirer  of  C.  C.  Young,  Governor  Young,  who  took  a  badly  dispersed 
organization,  if  you  could  even  call  it  one,  when  he  became  governor, 
and  set  up  a  departmental  system,  organized  something  like  two  or 
three  hundred  bureaus  into  a  few  departments,  brought  some  order 
into  chaos.  And  the  governor  was  a  great  admirer  of  C.  C.  Young. 
While  he  was  governor,  he  did  a  number  of  things  in  terms  of  re 
organization.  Helen  has  already  talked  about  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Department  of  Institutions,  from  which  it 
came.  And  of  course,  he  reorganized  the  prison  system.  He  re 
organized  the  motor  vehicle  system,  setting  up  a  separate  depart 
ment  for  registration  and  a  separate  highway  patrol.  Helen,  what 
are  some  of  the  other  things  that  were  done  along  that  line? 

Mac:     Well,  with  Dr.  Halverson,  he  led  a  tremendous  development  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

Small:   Well,  he  practically  established  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
The  department  was  nothing  under  the  previous — well,  he  brought 
Halverson  in  and  rewrote  the  code,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
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Small:       code,  after  Halverson.     And  this  became  a  very  significant  depart 
ment.     Before  that,  the  director  of  public  health  was  the  messenger 
boy  for  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Halverson  said  this  himself. 

Mac:  He  wouldn't  come  in  until  Earl  Warren  gave  him  an  outline  of  what 

he  would  be  permitted  to  do. 

Small:       Read  my  article  number  one  in  the  Bee.     Remember?     It's  about 
Scharrenberg  and  Halverson. 

Fry:  Oh  yes.     Right. 

Small:       Halverson  turned  Warren  down.    He  said,  "Golly,  I  have  tenure  in 

Los  Angeles.     My  salary  is  much  better.     I'm  doing  a  very  important 
work  there."     And  he  turned  him  down  and  ticked  it  off,   as  you  say. 
Warren  said,   "Well,  we'll  write  a  new  public  health  code.     That's 
one  reason  I  want  you.     As  far  as  salary  is  concerned,  this  is  my 
honeymoon  session  in   '1*3,  and  I'm  sure  we  can  get  the  salary  up  at 
least  a  reasonable  amount.     And  we'll  get  tenure."     And  he  did,  he 
wrote  four  years  into  the  code,  you  know. 

Mac:  Four  years  after,  so  that  it  overlapped  the  new  governor's  term. 

Fry:  Oh,  just  in  case  he  was  governor  in   '1*3.     [Laughter] 

Small;       The  other  department  heads  were  subject  to  the  governor's  heart 
beat,  you  know. 

Fry:  Yes.     That's  unique  in  public  health. 

Small:       He   said,   "We  will  make  it  a  really  modern  Department  of  Public 

Health.  And  he  did."  Halverson  was  a  tremendous  man.     Didn't  you 
think  so,  Helen?* 


For  further  information  on  public  health,  see  Merrill,  Malcolm, 
in  "Earl  Warren  and  the  Development  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,"  edited  transcript  of  tape-recorded  interviews 
conducted  by  Gabrielle  Morris,  University  of  California,  Bancroft 
Library  Regional  Oral  History  Office  (Berkeley,  197l). 

One  chapter  of  this  interview  records  a  conversation  between 
Dr.  Merrill  and  Mr.  Snail  in  which  the  former  colleagues  discuss 
state  health  insurance  legislation,  postwar  construction  of  hos 
pitals  and  the  U.C.  School  of  Public  Health,  various  public  health 
programs,   state-local  relations,   and  reminiscences  of  their  later 
work  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mac:     Oh  yes. 

Small:   The  governor  was  very  fond  of  him.  Of  course,  they  were  fellow 
Norwegians  and  this  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


Staff  Teamwork 


Fry:  I  want  to  ask  another  question  because  I  asked  it  of  Bill  Schofield 

who  is  a  lobbyist  and  got  the  answer  from  the  lobbyist's  point  of 
view — he  was  a  private  lobbyist  who  felt  that  some  of  the  most  dif 
ficult  people  to  lobby  against  were  the  state  department  heads  who 
were  so  good  at  testifying  for  their  own  department  before  com 
mittees.     And  I  wonder  then,   in  the  governor's  office,  how  the  testi 
fying  of  state  department  heads  before  committees  was  handled  and  if 
the  governor's  office  ever  knew  ahead  of  time  about  what  this  would 
do  for  some  kinds  of  situations . 

Small:       There  was  some  guidance  from  Beach  Vasey,  don't  you  think,  Helen? 

At  least,  he  was  knowledgeable  as  to  what  was  going  on.     The  depart 
ment  heads  usually  had  a  specific  staff  person  to  represent  them. 
Sometimes  the  head  himself  would  testify,  particularly  on  a  major 
bill,  but  with  the  volume,  this  becomes  a  routine  assignment,  more 
often  than  not  handled  by  a  lawyer,  the  departmental  lawyer.     Educa 
tion,  for  instance,  what  was  his  name,  that  was  over  there  all  the 
time  for  that  department —  and  so  forth.     C.  C.  Carleton  used  to 
come  over  from  Public  Works,  and  so  forth.     But  Beach  Vasey,  I 
think,  where  the  governor's  policy  was  involved  or  related  to  one 
of  the  programs  he  recommended,  I  think  he  knew  who  was  testifying 
and  when.     The  governor's  office  itself  was  rather  well  repre 
sented  at  committee  meetings.     This  was  part  of  the  governor's 
philosophy,  that  we  are  equals,  the  legislative  and  the  executive, 
where  some  governors — Olson  was  a  particular  example — used  to  try 
to  impose  the  will  of  the  executive  on  the  legislative  and  didn't 
get  away  with  it  at  all.     Governor  Warren  took  the  position,  we  are 
equals  and  we'll  treat  each  other  accordingly. 

Pry:  Well,  did  he  ever  have  an  instance  where  a  department  head  might 

have  testified  against  a  policy  which  Warren  was  for? 

Small:       I  seriously  doubt  it  because  there  would  have     been  a  little  bit  of 
repercussion.     [Laughter]     Of  course,  I  don't  know  everything.     I 
had  my  job  and  I  tried  to  keep  up  with  things.     It  could  have  been 
but  I  don't  think  so.     In  the  first  place,  there  was  utter  loyalty. 
It  wasn't   subservient  loyalty;  it  was  a  dedicated  loyalty. 
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Mac:  Yes. 

Fry:  A  belief  in  the  job  to  be  done? 

Mac:  Yes.     One  thing  that  I  don't  know  that  anybody  has  put  on  record 

is  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  staff  in  the   governor's  office.     I 
don't  believe  that  anybody  ever  successfully  played  one  secretary 
off  against  another. 

Small:       No,  I  don't  know  that  anybody  tried. 
Mac:  Oh  yes,  they  did  try.     Oh  yes. 

Fry:  You  mean  someone  from  the  outside? 

Small:  Oh,  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  rivalry 
between  the  secretaries. 

Mac:  No. 

Small:  We  didn't  have  any  time  for  it  for  one  thing.  There  was  no  intrigue 
in  that  office  that  I  knew  of.  Nobody  trying  to  get  the  other  guy's 
job.  We  liked  our  own  jobs. 

Mac:  We  developed  a  system  of  frequent  meetings  in  Bill  Sweigert's  of 

fice  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning,  to  talk  over  the  common  problems 
so  we  knew  them.     Then  we  had  the  system  of  informational  memos  and 
perhaps  I  was  called  more  than  anyone  else  called  by  people  who  wanted 
to  over-rule  an  undersecretary.     In  the  meantime,  I  would  have  known 
what  that  secretary  had  done  or  I  would  ask  for  a  little  time  before 
replying,  and  we  worked  it  so  that  I  don't  believe  I  ever  crossed  up 
another  secretary,  or  another  secretary  crossed  me  up. 

Small:  No,  I  don't  think  any  of  us  did,  even  though  the  matter  might  not 
have  been  covered  by  an  informational  memo,  I  think  all  of  us  had 
enough  sense  of  team  to  check. 

Fry:  You  didn't  have  this,  the  right  hand  not  knowing  what  the  left  hand 

was  doing,   and  people  taking  advantage  of  this. 

Small:       Yes,  to  some  extent,  because  gee  whiz,  you  couldn't  know  everything 
that  was  going  on.     I  know  if  there  was  some  matter  that  a  citizen 
was  unhappy  about  relating  to  legislation,  I  would  try  to  channel 
it  to  Beach  Vasey,  the  legislative  secretary,  not  try  to  usurp  that 
department. 

Fry:  The  legislative  secretary  then  was  not  someone  who  went  in  and  ham 

mered  hard  for  a  governor's  program? 
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Small:       I  don't  know  whether  Beach  actually — did  he  testify  ever,  Helen? 
Mac:  I  don't  know.     He  was  the  contact  man. 

Relations  with  Legislature 

Small:       Yes.     The  legislators  came  to  see  him  and  they  talked  to  him,  but 
you're  talking  about  committees. 

Fry:  That's  right. 

Small:       I  think  the  procedure  was  that  the  governor  would  entrust  one  of 
his  programs,  as  it  came  out  of  his  annual  state  of  the  state 
message,  to  a  specific  legislator.     Al  Wollenberg  was  one  who 
he  entrusted  matters  to  a  great  deal,  health  insurance  being  the 
outstanding  example.     And  there  were  others.     Gordon  Fleury  was  an 
assemblyman  that  he  liked  to  work  with.     He's  an  attorney  in 
Sacramento. 

The  legislator  who  undertook  to  present  a  part  of  the  governor's 
program  was  the  fellow  who  carried  the  ball  in  committee.     The 
governor's  office  and  staff  did  not  lobby.     They  talked  to  legisla 
tors  in  the  office,  on  a  strictly  business-like  basis,   and  by  ap 
pointment  usually.     But  there  was  no  arm-twisting  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know.     My  understanding  and  recollection  is  that  there 
wasn't  too  much  testimony  by  members  of  the  governor's  staff.     I 
think  Jim  Welsh  went  up  once  or  twice,  to  a  committee. 

Fry:  Who  was  Jim  Welsh? 

Small:       James  Welsh  was  one  of  the   secretaries.     He  was  the  clemency 

secretary  on  Governor  Warren's  staff.     He's  a  municipal  judge  in 
San  Francisco,  and  should  be  on  your  list  of  interviewees,  I  would 
think.     He  was  different  from  the  rest  of  us,   a  big  overgrown  boy, 
but  he'd  have  jumped  off  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building  for 
Earl  Warren. 

Fry:  What  would  he  have  been  testifying  for? 

Small:       Oh,  I  don't  remember.     Jim  Welsh's  function  in  the  office  besides 
clemency  matters   .    .    . 

Mac:  Extraditions. 

Small:       Extraditions,  and  so  forth   .    .    .  was  to  inquire  into  the  backgrounds 
of  people  who  might  come  into  the  administration  as  employees,  not 
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Small:       necessarily  in  the  state  government,  but  the   governor  appointed 

superior  court  judges  and  district  fair  board  members,  others  out 
side  the  state  administration.     Jim  found  out  all  about  these 
people,   and  believe  me,  if  there  was  anything  in  their  moral  back 
ground  and  so  forth  that  was  questionable,  they  didn't  get  ap 
pointed.     He  was  very  thorough. 

Fry:  We  could  use  that  now,   in  Washington  with  our  Supreme  Court . 

Small:       This  was  part  of  Earl  Warren's  career,  his  successful  appointments, 
wouldn't  you  say  so,  Helen? 

Mac:          Yes. 

Small:       We  had  a  few  that  went  a  little  sour  but  not  very  many.     One  went 
sour  for  political  reasons,   Gordon  Garland  didn't  last  very  long. 
The  governor  became  quite  unhappy  with  him.     This  was  a  funny  thing. 
In  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  he  just  had  a  string  of  bad 
luck.     His  next  one  was  a  man  named  Lampson,  Ed  Lampson,  who  had  too 
big  a  double  desk  drawer  in  his  desk,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
three  or  four  fifths,  you  know.     Poor  Ed  had  a  liquor  problem  and 
he  was  allowed  to  leave .     But  Warren  had  very  good  luck— not  luck, 
Judgment,  perception. 

Fry:  Yes.     The  difficulty  in  the  future  is  going  to  be  to  make  historians 

believe  that  he  was  this  good  at  acquiring  a  staff,  because  he's  so 
far  beyond  the  usual. 

Small:       Well,  I  think  it  can  be  documented.     I  think  a  real  significant 
thing,   although  a  small  thing,  was  the  fact  that  there  wasn't  a 
bar-fly  on  his  staff.     Merriam  had  this  problem.     Olson  had  it  with 
his  son.     They'd  go  across  the  street  during  hours  and  especially 
after  hours  to  hit  that  bar.     We  went  home.     In  the  first  place, 
Warren  worked  us  till  six  or  seven  at  night. 

Mac:  Yes. 

Small:       We  had  families,  we  went  home.    We  didn't  go  to  the  bar.     I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  us  knew  too  many  lobbyists. 

Mac:  Well,  you  know,  I  think  we  deliberately  stayed  away  from  lobbyists. 

Small:       It  wasn't  a  matter  of  snobbery;  it  just  wasn't  necessary. 
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Professional  Lobbying 

Mac:  Well,  I'd  say  that  we  were  aware  of  the  pressures  that  existed  among 

the  lobbyists,   and  so  we  just  made  our  friends  in  other  circles. 
There  was  just  one  lobbyist  that  I  used  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  and 
that  was  Walter  Brunns  who  represented  the  Bank  of  America  in 
Sacramento  and  Washington,  but  he'd  been  my  boyfriend  in  high  school. 

Small;       Oh,  well,  you  weren't  going  to  lunch  with  a  lobbyist.     You  were  go 
ing  to  lunch  with  a  lover.     [Laughter] 

Mac:  No,  by  that  time  he  had  a  wife  who  sometimes  went  with  us. 

Fry:          Well,  that  sort  of  cools  things.     [Laughter] 

Mac:  He  was  a  friend,   a  very  true  friend.     But  that  just  illustrates  how 

little  contact  I  had. 

Small:       Gee,  I  can't  remember  ever  having  anybody  buy  me  a  meal,  Helen.     I 
really  can't. 

Mac:  Well,  you  see,  the  Samish  influence  in  the  legislature  was  very  strong, 

and  we  just  bent  over  backwards. 

Fry:  Oh,  weVe  got  to  talk  about  Samish.     It's  the  general  impression  from 

the  literature  you  read  now  that  Artie  Samish  really  did  kind  of  con 
trol  the  lobbying  in  Sacramento  at  that  time.     Do  you  think  that's 
true? 

Mac:  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  but  it  was  the  rumor  and  the  com 

mon  consent  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  lobbyists. 

Small:       Well,  put  it  this  way:      (and  this  is  on  record)  he  had  more  money 
than  anyone  at  his  disposal.    He  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  mill lop 
dollars  a  session.    You  see,  he  represented  liquor,  horse-racing 
and  some  more  similar  businesses.     He  had  a  lot  of  clients.     And 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  public  relations  operator.    We  know  that 
he  contributed  to  campaigns  liberally  on  both  sides;  he  played  it 
cagey. 

Fry:  Sure.     It  depended  on  their  interests. 

Small:       Well,  I  think  he  contributed  to  everybody  who  ran  for  the  legislature, 
just  in  case,  you  know.     We  know  that  he  was  well  supplied  with  money. 
Of  course,  he  lived  lavishly.     The  understanding — and  this  was  more 
based  on  my  tine  as  a  newspaper  reporter  up  there  and  can't  be  at 
tributed  to  the  governor's  experience—but  in  our  gossipy  circle,   and 
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Small:       we  did  toss  the  bull  an  awful  lot  upstairs,   Samish  was  considered  to 
own — I  shouldn't  be  saying  this.     Well,  this  is  not  official,  this 
is  strictly  as  an  ex-United  Press  correspondent.     But  we  used  to  talk 
about  George  Hatfield  being  in  Samish *s  pocket,   and  Ralph  Swing  and 
some  of  those  fellows,   and  some  of  the  members  of  the  assembly. 
Well,  I  saw  it  myself,  as  far  as  McCollister 's  concerned.     He  was 
tossing  a  green  salad  for  Samish  that  day. 

Fry:  Oh,  he  was  a  legislator? 

Small:       He  was  an  assemblyman.     Richard  McCollister. 

Fry:  Oh.     I  didn't  realize  that.     I  thought  he  was  a  lobbyist. 

Small:       No,  McCollister  represented  Marin  County  in  the  assembly.     Can  I  take 
just  a  minute ,  Helen?     Do  you  have  something  you  want  to  say? 

Mac:  No. 

Small:       This  is  a  little  bit  of  a  sidelight  and  not  very  important.     I  went 
to  Sonoma  Hot  Springs  with  the  governor  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Veterans'   Board  and  Larry  Stevens  was  director  of  veterans' 
affairs,  and  McCollister  was  there.     This  was  at  a  little  dinner,   a 
small  one.     There  weren't  too  many  people  there.     Mr.  McCollister, 
who  was  running  for  re-election  to  the  assembly,  was  there,   and  he 
had  consumed  quite  a  lot  of  Mr.  Samish 's  product.     He  was  drunk, 
quite.     After  the  meeting,  he  maneuvered  the  governor  into  a  corner. 
He  had  already  arranged  with  the  photographer  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  take  his  picture  with  the  governor.     And  the 
governor  couldn't  get  out  of  it.     I  mean,  he'd  have  made  a  scene  and 
the  picture  was  taken  with  a  flash  bulb,   and  he  fussed  about  this  go 
ing  home.     We  drove  home  that  night  in  a  cab.     And  he  said,  "Gee,  I 
just  hate  to  think  that  that  picture  might  show  up  in  the  papers 
over  there  in  Marin  County."     And  this  is  when  I  make  a  confession. 

I  called  Larry  Stevens  at  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night, 
and  got  Mrs.  Stevens  out  of  bed — I  don't  think  she's  ever  forgiven 
me  for  it.     "This  is  urgent.     I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Stevens."     "Well, 
what's  the  trouble?"     I  said,  "Larry,  you  remember  the  picture  you 
took  over  there  of  the  governor  with  Mr.  McCollister ?"     I  said, 
"You  know,  we  should  have  dug  up  that  money  for  you  a  long  time  ago 
to  fix  that  photographic  lab  of  yours  so  it  wouldn't  leak  light. 
We'll  get  to  it,  but  gee,  we  just  hate  to  think  of  so  many  of  your 
pictures  being  spoiled  because  your  lab  isn't  light-proof." 
[Laughter]     He  got  the  idea.     Mr.  McCollister  never  saw  a  print  of 
that  picture.     I  didn't  ask  him  to  destroy  it  but  he  did.     That  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  did  anything  dirty,  I  think,   and  I  don't  think 
the  governor  had  anything  more  in  mind  than  that  he  was  worried.     I 
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Small:   don't  think  he  was  asking  me  to  do  anything,  but  I  figured  this  was 
one  time,  Small,  you  better  show  a  little  initiative.  [Laughter] 

Fry:     Well,  I'm  still  hazy  on  McCollister. 
Small;   Richard  H.  McCollister. 

Fry:     And  the  reason  that  he  was  objectionable  was  that  he  was  just  on  any 
side  of  any  issue? 

Small:   He  was  owned  body  and  soul  by  Artie  Samish.  You  see,  the  legis 
lators  only  got  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  in  thoaedays  and  they  got 
mileage  but  no  living  allowance,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  somebody 
was  paying  their  room  rent  and  buying  their  meals. 

Fry:     And  the  sessions  were  shorter. 

Small:   But  they're  still  doing  it  with  sixteen  thousand  a  year  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  day  expenses.  Jack  Shelley  filed  a  report  for  last 
month's  expenses  of  $3600.  How  can  he  spend  that  much  money  enter 
taining  legislators?  This  is  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  day.  You 
can't  eat  that  much  unless  he  takes  the  whole  assembly  out  to  lunch. 

Fry:    Well,  do  they  still  contribute  to  campaigns? 

Small;   Sure.  Ibis  is  part  of  the  expenditure  actually.  Yes,  this  is  one 
of  the  big  scandals  up  there  right  now,  the  five  thousand  dollars 
that  Jack  Schrade  has  accepted  from  the  building  and  loan,  or  savings 
and  loan  lobby  the  day  before  a  bill  came  up  in  committee.  It's  part 
of  the  cliaos  up  there.  This  is  off  the  subject. 


Role  of  Republican  Establishment 

Fry:     Let  me  check  my  list  of  questions. 

Small:   I  do  want  to  ask  you  something  before  we  go,  Helen.  You,  of  course, 

were  with  the  governor  through  the  district  attorney  days  and  attorney 
general  days  and  much  of  your  life  was  centered  here  on  Alameda 
County.  And  we  know  that  Mr.  Knowland  and  the  Tribune,  J.  R.  Knowland, 
always  had  very  friendly  feelings  for  Earl  Warren,  supported  him  in 
his  political  efforts  by  and  large.  A  lot  of  people  felt  that  he 
would  try  to  tell  the  governor  what  to  do,  that  the  governor  would  be 
"his  man,"  as  it  were,  as  it  happens  in  some  political  jurisdictions. 
But  my  impression  always  was  that  J.  R.  Knowland  was  just  as  respect 
ful  of  Earl  Warren  as  anyone  and  realized  just  as  fully  that  this  was 
the  gsvernor,  I  am  not.  He  was  chairman  of  his  Park  Commission,  of 
course,  and  I  was  present  when  both  men  were  in  meetings.  Mr. 
Knowland  never  called  him  by  his  first  name,  for  instance,  and  yet  he 
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Small:       probably  did  it  in  private.     I'm  sure  he  did.     But  in  the  presence 

of  anyone  else,  he  was  governor,  just  as  with  the  rest  of  us.     Don't 
you  feel  that  there  was  a  real  sincerity  of  interest  between  those 
two? 

Mac:  I  do.     I  can't  recall  very  frequent  telephone  calls  between  them.     I 

know  that  in  the  matter  of  the  parks,  beaches  and  parks,  they  would 
confer  sometimes  but  he  certainly  wasn't  a  regular  caller,   and  I 
think  each  man  had  a  great  respect  for  the  other. 

Fry:  We  ought  to  put  this  in  its  setting  maybe,   and  say  this  was,   as  you 

mentioned  a  while  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  expectations  were  for 
people  to  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  Knowland,  Chandler  and — who 
would  be  the  other  one? 

Small:       Well,  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  Chronicle.     This  was 
called  the  "axis,"  of  California. 

Fry:  The  axis  of  the  newspapers. 

Small:       The  Los  Angeles  Times  under  the  Chandlers. 

Fry:          Right. 

Small:       And  the  Tr ibune  under  the  Knowlands,   and  the  Chronicle  under  de  Young 
and  Cameron,  were  supposed  to  run  this  state,   don't  you  know,  po 
litically.     They  picked  and  chose  the  governor. 

Fry:  And  there  were  a  number  of  articles  written  at  the  time  that  accused 

Warren  of  being  a  product  of  this  machine. 

Small:       He  was  considered  to  be  a  conservative,   a  part  of  the  Republican  estab 
lishment,  to  use  a  current  cliche',   a  very  safe  man.     And  if  he  could 
unseat  Mr.  Olson  and  go  to  Sacramento,  the  good  old  days  of  the  Frank 
Merriam  period  would  return.     The  wealthy  elements  would  run  the 
state  again.     They  didn't  know  that  Earl  Warren  was  a  particularly 
independent  man  who  would  grow  in  his  job  and  become  THE  governor 
without   any  interference.     In  many  political  jurisdictions,  it  would 
be  true  that  a  man  elected  to  high  public  office  with  the  assistance 
of  men  like  this  would  expect  to  do  their  bidding.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  might  have  been  the  easier  way  for  some  men.     But  not  with 
the  governor.     Mr.  Knowland  never  tried  to  exercise  this  kind  of  in 
fluence  . 

Mac:  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Small:       I  can  remember  one  little  incident  and  it's  just  a  footnote.     A  man 
named  Henning  was  chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  and  he 
got  himself  involved  with  a  conflict  of  interest,   quite  a  glaring 
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Small:   conflict  of  interest.  He  formed  a  company,  he  was  a  partner,  and 
leased  to  himself,  to  his  company,  the  parking  concession  at  Hunt- 
ington  Beach  State  Park  and  at  Anza-Borrego,  out  in  the  desert.  It 
became  quite  a  cause  in  the  newspapers,  it  was  scandalous,  and  the 
governor,  of  course,  observed  this,  and  he  called  Mr.  Knowland — I 
was  in  the  office  at  the  time— on  the  telephone.  Mr.  Knowland  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Park  Commission.  And  just  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  this  thing,  as  the  boss  of  the  company,  the  president  of 
the  state  of  California's  operation,  he  said  to  Mr.  Knowland,  "j.  R., 
get  rid  of  him."  This  wasn't  any  entreaty;  this  was  an  order,  just 
as  he  would  have  given  to  me,  and  a  very  proper  order.  This  man  had 
embarrassed  him,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  nobody  did  this  under 
his  administration.  He  was  appointed,  he  wasn't  a  civil  service 
person,  and  the  governor  called  Mr.  Knowland,  went  through  proper 
channels — Mr.  Knowland  was  chairman  of  that  commission  and  Henning 
was  their  appointee.  But  he  said,  "J.  R.,  get  rid  of  him."  And 
that  was  it;  he  got  rid  of  him.  There  was  nothing  obsequious  about 
this. 

Fry:     That's  kind  of  an  example  of  the  influence  going  the  other  way.  I 
mean,  there  are  two  Knowlands. 

Sm.-ill:   Well,  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  influence.  This  was  just  a  proper  de 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  executive. 

Fry:  He  would  have  done  that  in  any  department. 

Small:  Yes,  exactly. 

Fry:  Wasn't  Knowland  chairman  of  the  Park  Commission  in  the  thirties? 

11:  No.  Mr.  Warren  appointed  J.  R.  Knowland. 

Fry:  Was  that  his  first  term0 

Small:   Sure,  sure.  Those  sre  appointive  positions  and  I  think  they  change 
with  the  administration.  I  know  Charley  Kosch  was  a  member,  and 
that  was  a  classmate,  Charles  Kasch,  a  lawyer.  Several  others. 

Fry:  I  was  thinking  Knowland  was  in  in  '36. 

Small:  Well,  he  might  have  served  under  a  previous  administration. 

Fry:  That's  what  I  mean. 

Small:  Even  so,  the  appointment  in  19^3  was  by  Earl  Warren. 

Fry:  I  think  that  Bill  Knowland  was  a  big  help--or  he  and  Warren  were 
big  helps  to  each  other  in  things  like  establishing  the  CRA,  the 
California  Republican  Assembly  in  the  thirties. 
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Small:        Bill  Knowland  wos  probably  pretty  young  for  that. 
\\t.c :  Bill  Knowland  got   started  very  young. 

Small:       I  know  he  did. 

Mac:  And  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  wasn't  he  a  member  of  the 

California   state   senate? 

Small:        At  the  minimum  age.     He  was  the  youngest   senator  we've  ever  had. 
M-c:  So  he  was  very  active  in  politics. 

Fry:  I *d  like  either  one  of  you  to  comment  on  something  else  that  I  just 

learned  last  week.     I  was  having  lunch  with  Judge  Wollenberg  and 
Bill  Sweigert  and  Judge  Carter. 

Small:       I'd  love  to  have  been  there. 

Fry:  One  of  the  things  they  told  which  simply  has  not  shown  through  in 

anything  that  we've  picked  up  is  that  Bill  Knowland  was  what  we 
would  term  today  a  rather  big  strong  liberal  when  he  was  in  the 
legislature.  Were  either  of  you  aware  of  this? 

Small:       No. 

Fry:  This  would  have  been  in  the  late  thirties  and  I   suppose  early 

forties. 

Mac:  I  don't  know  about  the  label  liberal. 

Small:       You'd  have  to  define  that. 

Fry:  They  said  he  pushed  a  lot  of  liberal  legislation. 

Mac:  I  think  he  was  forward-looking  and  a  very  good  member  of  the  legis 

lature  . 

Small:        This  would  follow  from  his  work  habits.     He  was  a  hard-working  man, 
whatever  he  did,  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  or  United  States  Senator 
or  whatever. 

Small:       Bill  Knowland  was  down  at  that  office  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  Washington — I  know  this  of  my  personal  knowledge — at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sometimes  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
This  was  part  of  his  domestic  difficulty;  he  was  never  home  and  he 
and  his  wife  drifted  a  little  bit. 
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Fry:  I  wonder,    as  I  try  to  piece  together  Knowland's  record,   and  we 

haven't  really  got  this  written  down  anywhere  yet,   but  the  only 
thing  that  really  stands  out  as  not  being  liberal  is  his  position, 
I  guess,   on   ... 

Small:  Right  to  work? 

Fry:  Yes,   right  to  work  and  anti-union. 

Small:  That's  when  he  ran  for  governor. 

Fry:  That  wan  much  later  when  he  ran  for  governor. 

Small :  Fifty-eight . 

Fry:  And  then,  his  so-called  isolationism  after  World  War  II,   and  the 

Formosa  bit.     Now  this  wouldn't  have  too  much  to  do  with  his  views 
as  a  California  legislator. 

Small:        That  would  be   subject  to  some  research  and  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
have  an  interview  with  Senator  Knowland. 

Fry:  I  had  one  with  him,  but  it  was  a  general  sweeping  interview  and  we 

want  to  go  back  and  piece  these  specific  things  together.     That's 
why  I  was  trying  to  get  a  picture  from  you  two. 

Snail:       I  don't  know  who  you  could  talk  to.     We're  dealing  now  with  things 
that  happened  forty  years  ago. 

Fry:  Before  you  came  on  too. 

Small:  And  a  lot  of  people  are  gone  who  witnessed  that.  Pete  Phillips,  if 
you  can  get  to  talk  to  him,  I  think  would  give  you  a  very  objective 
analysis  of  Mr.  Knowland  in  the  legislature. 

Mac:  Of  course,  that  isn't  directly  related  to  the  Earl  Warren  story. 

Small:       No. 


Warren's  Development  as  a  Liberal 

Fry:  Except  that  the  question  keeps  coming  up  about  what  happened  when 

Warren  became  a  "liberal"  governor,  when  the  common  feeling  is 
that  the  Knowlands  weren't  liberal  and  yet  they  were   supporting  him. 
And  you  know,  this  doesn't  piece  together  esthetically  for  someone 
who's  goinr  to  write  a  chapter  in  a  history  book. 
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Small:       I  think  it  will  overcome  a  little  of  your  difficulty  if  you  re 
member  that  this  didn't  happen  in  Warren's  case  overnight.     This 
was  a  development;  this  was  a  flowering.     This  was  the  result  of 
his  facing  up  to  the  state's  problems.     He  had,  of  course,  the 
basic  equipment,  his  humanity,  the  environment  he  came  up  in  as  a 
poor  man's  son,   a  fellow  who  had  to  go  out  and  sell  papers,   al- 
thought  actually    Methias    Warren  provided  very  well  for  his  family. 
Earl  Warren  was  a  man  with  a  common  man's  background,  more  or  less, 
but  it  didn't  happen  overnight.     Don't  you  think  so,  Helen?     He 
didn't  come  up  to  Sacramento  as  a  full-blown  liberal. 

Fry:  Oh  no. 

Small:   He  had  no  occasion  to  deal  with,  or  even  think  about,  many  of  the 
things . 

Mac:     I'm  again  questioning  the  use  of  the  word  liberal.  He  had  strong 
convictions  and  purposes  that  were  for  the  benefit  of  people.  Now 
take  the  story — I  think  I  told  this  before — of  his  wanting  ex- 
convicts  to  have  the  right  to  earn  apart.  He  had  developed  that  as 
attorney  general.  He  included  it  in  his  first  message  to  the  legis 
lature.  He  asked  me  to  go  to  Charlie  Deuel,  Senator  Deuel,  and  out 
line  what  Governor  Warren  wanted,  and  I  also  went  to  Justice  Wood, 
who  was  then  legislative  counsel,  and  we  talked  over  the  outlines  of 
the  legislation.  Now  I  think  that  illustrates  some  of  the  way  legis 
lation  was  handled  because  after  I  had  once  given  the  Governor's 
idea  to  Senator  Deuel  and  to  the  legislative  counsel,  then  we  were 
out  of  it.  Senator  Deuel  carried  the  program. 

Fry:     I  see. 

M-jC  :     Now,  that's  something  that  certainly  Warren  always  had — being  re 
sponsive  and  aware  of  the  needs  of  people.  Now  developing  specific 
programs  to  help  people,  of  course,  was  on  an  issue  by  issue  basis. 

Small:   Or  as  he  often  used  to  say,  "Take  it  in  stride." 

Mac:     "One  thing  at  a  time." 

Small:   "We'll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it." 

Fry:     Right.  And  I  guess  he  didn't  worry  about  any  labels  of  being  liberal 
or  conservative  or  radical,  or  whatever.  He  was  dealing  with  the 
issues  and  the  problems  as  they  arose  and  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

Mac:     I  think  that  we  can  say  that  from  the  beginning,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  control  by  the  financial  interests  and  was  alert  to  the  danger. 
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Small:       At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  one  who  felt  that  government   could 

solve  every  problem,  or  that  government  expenditure   should  be  un 
bridled.     He  was  a  pretty  careful  manager,  not  to  the  point  of  be 
ing  parsimonious,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  he  was  not  careless  with 
respect  to  the  public  treasury. 

Mac:  That's  true. 

Fry:     Did  his  opinion  change  on  the  New  Deal  as  he  progressed  in  governor 
ship?  As  I  understand  it,  when  the  New  Deal  first  came  in,  he  was 
quite  opposed,  when  he  was  in  the  DA's  office.   You  were  speak 
ing  of  unbridled  expenditures  for  solving  social  ills  and  public 
problems. 

Small:   I'm  trying  to  remember  the  occasion  on  which  he  is  quoted  as  hav 
ing  said  very  kind  things  about  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  certainly 
about  Mr.  Truman.  I  know  I've  read  this;  maybe  I  can  find  this: 
it  might  be  an  answer.  Put  it  this  way:  he  was  not  a  didactic 
fellow.  He  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  other  guy  in  little  things 
and  big  things,  and  he  grew. 

Fry:     And  he  dealt  in  specifics  primarily,  didn't  he?  That  seems  to  be 
what  you  two  are  saying  here. 

Small:   Sure,  sure.  It  was  implied  in  his  nature,  and  his  attitude. 
Fry:     He  didn't  try  to  fit  it  into  an  "ism,"  or  any  broad  terms. 

Mac:     There's  one  point — I'm  thinking  about  his  efforts  to  make  the  Re 
publican  party  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  people.  This  prob 
ably  was  before  the  campaign  of  1952.  Do  you  remember? 

Small:   Yes,  certainly.  I  don't  know  whether  you  went  to  Chicago  in  *4U, 
when  he  turned  down  the  nomination. 

Mac:     No,  I  didn't. 

Small:   He  was  the  key-noter,  and  he  said  this  in  the  key-note  [address] 
and  the  reports  that  I  read,  that  is,  that  his  key-note  speech 
fell  pretty  flat  because  he  was  saying  this,  we  must  be  responsive, 
we  must  be  a  forward-looking  party.  And  he  was  talking  to  a  bunch 
of  county  chairmen  from  Iowa  to  whom  this  was  almost  sacrilege. 

Mac:     And  then  at  some  point,  he  gave  a  Lincoln's  birthday  speech  in 
Boston  which  really  was  a  plea  for  the  Republican  party. 

Small:  Yes,  the  same  thing.  I  think  this  is  in  Katcher's  book.  Have  you 
read  this?  This  is  fairly  good.  He  was  a  reporter  for  one  of  the 
eastern  newspapers. 
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Fry: 
Small: 

Mac: 
Small: 

Fry: 
Small: 


Fry: 
Mac: 


Small : 

Mac: 

Small; 

Mac: 


Small ; 

Mac: 

Fry: 

Mac: 


New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  I  think. 

There  are  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  it  and  it's  a  little  superficial  in 
some  respect,  but  he  does  deal  with  the  conventions  and,  I  think, 
with  this  speech  you're  talking  about,  too. 

I  wish  I  had  a  copy  of  that  speech. 

It's  in  a  book  I  have  out  of  the  state  library  now,  The  Public  Papers  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  the  editor's  name  I  think  was  Christman.* 

Are  you  talking  about  a  similar  plea? 

Well,  this  was  a  constant  plea.   "You  fellows,  gee  whiz,  for  the 
love  of  Mike,  don't  get  yourself  in  a  corner.  Don't  let  the  Demo 
crats  have  all  the  credit  for  being  interested  in  people.  Let's 
us_  do  something."  Part  of  this  was  politically  motivated;  he 
didn't  want  to  be  left  behind,  don't  you  know. 


Well,  that's  the  way  democracy  works, 
be  responsive  to  most  of  the  people. 


I  mean,  you're  supposed  to 


I  think  I  respectfully  disagree  that  it  was  political.  Of  course, 
there  was  always  political  motivation,  but  he  hoped  to  bring  in  and 
keep  in  the  Republican  party  this  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States . 

That's  a  good  political  motive  and  I  don't  say  that  this  was  para 
mount  in  his  thinking.  I  think  his  basic  humanity  was  paramount. 

Yes. 

This  was  an  expression  of  it. 

He  saw  the  trend  in  the  Republican  p  srty  to  become  more  and  more 
dominated  by  the  big  business  interests,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  in  1952  was  to  give 
expression  to  that. 

Besides  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  be  president. 
Well,  yes. 

But  he  saw  this,  I  think,  as  an  approaching  crisis  for  the  Republi 
can  party,  s.-rw  it  apparently  way  back. 

So  in  that  sense,  he  was  a  liberal  in  opposing  the  National  Associ 
ation  of  Manufacturers'  demands  of  government,  and  so  forth. 


The  Public  Papers  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  edited  by  Henry  M. 
Christrnan,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1959. 
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Fry:     Was  this  any  different  from  the  Knowlands1  point  of  view? 
Mac:     I  don't  know. 

Small:   I  imagine  that  J.  R.  Knowland,  from  time  to  time,  was  quite  uncom 
fortable  about  some  of  the  things  that  Earl  Warren  stood  for.  Per 
haps  health  insurance  would  be  a  pretty  good  example.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  Mr.  Knowland  thought  too  much  of  that  as  a  government  pro 
gram.  But  I  think  he  loved  him  in  spite  of  it,  not  because  of  it, 
thot  he  knew  this  was  a  man  of  great  integrity.  He  knew  that  he 
was  nn  outstanding  public  official.  He  certainly  supported  him  in 
every  election;  he  just  never  held  back. 

Mac:     No,  never. 

Fry:     The  only  thing  that  the  Senator,  Bill  Knowland,  said  was  that  his 
dad  felt  that  Warren  was  still  the  best  person  to  be  governor,  and 
that  for  this  reason,  he  continued  to  support  him  in  his  succes 
sive  campaigns.  He  said  that  you  never  find  a  candidate  that  you're 
just  10C$  for  on  every  issue. 

Small:   He  might  have  felt  like  the  wife  whose  husband  was  brought  home  in 
an  intoxicated  condition,  and  she  was  asked  later  if  she  was  going 
to  divorce  him  for  this  and  she  said,  "No,  I  won't  divorce  him;  I 
disapprove  entirely  of  his  becoming  intoxicated.  But  on  balance, 
I  love  him  very  much."  [Laughter] 

Fry:     Yes,  that  was  what  he  said,  that  after  all,  he  supported  enough 

things  that  they  could  agree  upon  and  that  his  integrity  also  en- 
nbled  Knowland  to  continue  to  support  hit.;. 

Small:  Don't  forget,  at  least  one  of  the  tremendous  factors  in  the  career 
of  this  man,  and  that  was  LUCK.  You  know,  you  have  to  be  there  nt 
the  right  time . 

Fry:     When  other  people  disappear  from  the  scene,  like  the  DA  and  the 
attorney  general,  you  mean.  There  had  to  be  the  vacancy. 

•-•:     But  he  was  prepared. 

Small:   Warren  was  clear,  he  was  not  involved.  He  was  like  Lincoln;  I 

think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  cs  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  all 
times. 

Mac:     Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you  consider  intellectual  and  intel 
lectual  scholarship,  if  you  mean  a  tremendous  accumulation  of 
knowledge  from  the  past  and  going  through  mental  gymnastics  to 
rench  n  conclusion. 
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Sm.oll:   <4uitc  the  contrary. 

lite:     Biat's  not  ny  idea  of  an  intellectual. 

Small:   Neither  is  it  mine. 

Mcc:  Ify  idea  of  the  intellectual  is  the  man  of  knowledge  who  knows  how 
to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  given  situation,  who  now  knows  how 
to  amplify  his  knowledge. 

Ability  to  Communicate 

S"inll:   And  J  think  a  vtry  important  element  is  his  ability  to  communicate, 
and  this  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  that  Earl  Warren  could  put  a 
problem,  in  clear  terms  to  other  people  and  therefore  get  responsive 
action.   Some  people  say  he  oversimplified.  My  little  story  about 
signing  the  bill  to  authorize  the  big  school  bond  program  says  it 
in  the  comment  he  made.  He  spoke  in  very  common  terms  sometimes. 
He  said,  "I  hate  to  put  the  state  in  debt,  but  it's  for  the  kids." 
This  says  it. 

Fry:     That's  it,  yes. 

Small:   You  could  make  a  speech  on  that.  But  he  said  it  in  ten  words. 

Fry:     When  you  narrow  it  down  to  his  thought  processes,  he  still  was 

oble  to  crank  in  all  the  elements  of  a  problem.  Is  that  what  you 
are  saying,  Helen? 

Mac:     Yes. 

Fry:  And   even  though  he  didn't  have  to  go  back  to   abstract  and  abstruse 

ideas  to  back  it  up,  he  was  still  able  to  crank  in  all  the  neces 
sary  elements  and  cut  right  through  them  to  a  decision  which  to 
him  was  quite  clear. 

Mac:  Cut  right  through  to  the  essence. 

Small:       Well,  let's  put  it  in  my  corny  way.     Nothing  ever  went  over  his 
head.     Do  you  think  so? 

Mac :  No . 

Small:   Nothing  went  over  his  head. 

Fry:     He  seemed  to  learn  quickly.  Someone  was  telling  me  how  quickly  he 
picked  up  the  very  complex  elements  of  water  problems  in  the  state. 
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Snail:       Yes,  he  had  no  reason  to  concern  himself  when  he  was  district  at 
torney  or  attorney  general— somewhat  as  attorney  general,  I  suppose, 
because  the  department  put  some  legal  problems  up  to  him  and  started 
him  thinking.     No,  no,  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
the  Central  Valley  Project,   for  instance,  to  the  point  of  destroy 
ing  his  relationship  with  Jim  Black  of  PG&E,  who  had  been  a  class 
mate  at  Cal. 

Fry:  fiat's  right,  he  was. 

Mac:  I  don't  know  that  the  relationship  was  destroyed. 

Small:  No,  but  they  became  very  cool.     Let's  say  that. 

Mac:  Yes,  I  guess  so. 

Fry:  Yes,  Jim  Black  was  at  that  time  president  of  PG&E,  isn't  that  right? 

Small:       Well,  he  was  president  and  became  chairman.     He's  dead  now,  of 
course.     There  have  been  several  presidents  since  Black. 

Mac:  The  governor  was  very  conscious  of  the  danger  of  utilities. 

Small:        Monopoly. 

Mac:  Monopoly,   controlling  a  state  policy  and  the  state  operation. 

Small:       Well,  he  looked  on  the  Central  Valley  Project  as — and  I  think  he 
used  this  term — a  yardstick. 

Mac:  Yes. 

Small:       This  is  a  yardstick  against  which  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
private  utilities. 

Fry:  How  did  he  feel  about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

Small:       Oh,  I  don't  know  as  this  ever  concerned  him  too  much.     I'm  sure  — 
this  is  a_  priori — that  he  would  have  approved  it  quite  thoroughly 
because  of  the  social  impact  it  had  in  that  valley,  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  raising  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

Fry:  Putting  the  kids  in  school. 

Small:       That's  right.     I'm  sure  that  he  would  have  thought  well  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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Ringside  of  History 

Small:       We  had  an  opportunity  that  many  people  I  think  probably  might  envy, 
of  sitting  at  the  ringside  of  history.     Earl  Warren  will  be  looked 
on,   in  spite  of  the  calumny  and  in  spite  of  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  on  him  as  Chief  Justice,  certainly  I  don't  think  anyone 
will  ever  seriously  question  his  performance  as  governor,   and  in 
time,  he'll  be  looked     upon  as  one  of  the  giants  of  our  time.     You 
and  I,  Helen,   used  to  see  him  every  day. 

Mac:  Every  day,  yes. 

Fry:  Well,  you  were  all  a  part  of  I  guess  one  of  the  most  exciting  per 

iods  in  California  government. 

Small:       Well,   he  made   it   so.     Not  every  one  would  have  done   it. 
Fry:  Hiram  Johnson,   I  guess,   brought  in  lots  of  new  ideas. 

Small:       Well,  he  was  an  important  man  but  Hiram  Johnson  was  a  pretty  can 
tankerous  little  guy.     He  was  not  the  human  being  that  Warren  was, 
he  could  be  mean.     Anybody  who  opposed  him  was  anathema.     He  didn't 
compromise. 

Fry:  He  was  more  pugilistic  minded,  wasn't  he? 

Small:       Oh,  very  much  so,  yes. 

Mac:  And  Earl  Warren  never  continued  a  grudge.     After  a  fight  was  over, 

it  was  over. 

Small:       Well,  you  could  put  this  in  very  personal  terms.     I  was  never 

chewed  out  very  much.     I  got  along  fine  with  the   governor,   better 
than  Jim  Welsh  and  Beach  Vasey  did,  but  I  remember  a  few  times  when 
I  got  chewed  out  and  I  had  it  coming,   I'm  sure.     Five  minutes  later, 
"What's  that  boy  of  yours  doing?     Is  he  still  back  there  in  Annapolis?" 
Forgot  it.     He  got  it  out  of  his  system  and  he  wanted  you  to  forget 
it  too.     No  grudges. 

Fry:  And  he  wanted  you  to  know  that  you  were  still  friends. 

Small:       Yes,  but  it  wasn't  in  any  sense  to  make  up  to  you;  it  was  oust, 
get  it  out  of  your  system,  let's  go  on  to  the  next  thing. 

Mac:  And  another  thing,  no  matter  how  tired,  how  upset,  he  might  be,  when 

he  left  the  office  at  night,  he   always  came  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and   strong. 
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Small:       Do  you  remember  out  at  the  Del  Paso  Country  Club,  I  think  it  was 
after  the   '52  campaign  for  the  presidency,   and  Ward  Mailliard 
came  up  from  San  Francisco?     The  governor  had  the  whole  staff,   all 
the  girls  and  everybody  down  to  the  little  messenger  girl — what 
was  her  name — Arlene — out  to  the  Del  Paso  Country  Club,  quite  a 
posh  place  there  in  Sacramento,  for  a  dinner.     And  he  got  up  and  he 
told  us,   "You  know,  I  have   a  wonderful  family  life  and  we  just  get 
along  fine.     You  have  to  be  awful  good  to  the  public  because,  you 
know,   this  is  my  business  and  I  have  to  be  pretty  patient  with  them. 
And  I  know  that  I'm  pretty  hard  to  get  along  with  sometimes  but  if 
I  can't  take  it  out  on  you,"  he  said,   "I  just  don't  know  when  I'd 
do  it."     [Laughter]  And  we  all  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  it.     He  was 
the  father  of  the  family  that  night,   don't  you  know.     But  he 
realized  that  sometimes  he'd  get  a  little  tired. 


Preparing  Speeches 


Small:       He  was  a  little  hard  to  work  for  sometimes,   at  least  I  found  it, 
Helen,   in  my  particular  line  of  work,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  preparing  speeches.     He  wasn't  always  at  all  sure;   as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  didn't  take  time  to  think  about  it.     "Well,  Governor, 
what  theme  do  you  think  we   should  use?     What  approach  do  you  want 
to  take  with  this  Association  for  the  Development  of  Butterflies 
in  San  Benito  County?"     "Oh,  put  something  before  me."     That  meant 
you  could  go  to  the  shelf  and  there's  a  hundred  thousand  items  and 
you  select  one,   blindly  more  or  less,   and  try  it.     Put  it  before 
him  and  oh  boy,   that  Swedish  nose  would  go  up  in  the  air.     "This 
is  not  what  I  wanted  I "     He  was  very  tough  to  write  for. 

Mac:  Almost  impossible.     He  always  asked  me  to  do  material  on  children 

and  youth  and  youth  programs,   and  I'd  work  and  slave  to  gather 
the  material  and  interview  people   and  prepare  something.     He'd  read 
it  over  and  soy,   "Bring  your  notebook."     And  it  was  as  if  my 
memorandum  had  no  use  for  him  except  to  start  him  thinking  and  then 
he'd  dictate   and  he'd  say,   "Your  paragraph  on  such-and-such  is  OK; 
put  that  in  here."     But  he'd  dictate  the  whole  thing. 

Smell:       We  could  go  on  for  a  couple  hours  on  writing  speeches  for  Warren. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  quick  one.     California  had  a  three-year 
centennial . 

Mac:  It  started  in  19^6. 

Small:   'U6,  the  Bear  Flag.  I  guess  *Vf  had  something  to  do  with  Monterey, 
and  'U8,  the  discovery,  and  of  course,  the  Gold  Rush  .  .  . 
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Fry:  '1*9 — that  would  be  four  years! 

Snail:       We  had  a  commission — I  forget  the  fellow  that  headed  it — but  he  put 
on  some  sort  of  a  pageant  that  flopped  end  actually  the  centennial 
was  not  at  aU  significant.     The  governor  felt  it  was  going  to  be, 
and  he   said  to  me — the  first  event  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  was 
at  Sonoma,  the  anniversary  of  raising  the  Bear  Flag  in  May  of  18^*7, 
May  23.     And  he   said,    "Now,  I  want  a  good  speech  for  that  one  be 
cause  they're  going  to  put  some  of  these   speeches  in  a  book.     This 
is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  state."     And  he   said,  "I  want 
to  be  represented  by  a  good  speech." 

So  I  went  to  work.      The  first  thing  I  found  out  was  that  he 
was  going  to  talk  for  ten  minutes  because  this  was  a  radio  schedule 
up  there  too,   and  it  had  to  be  written  for  that. 

Fry:  Another  Gettysburg  Address.      [Laughter] 

Small:       Well,  I  tried.     And  I  ca.me  up  with  a  pretty  good  little  speech, 

patriotic,   and  it  was  historical  and  with  poetry,   and  I  thought  it 
was  pretty  good.     It  was  about  the  Bear  Flag.     I  even  talked  about 
the  genesis  of  the  flag  itself;  how  a  woman  with  a  red  petticoat 
furnished  the  stripe  for  the  bottom  and  somebody  dug  up  a  poke- 
berry  bush  to  squeeze  some  poke berries  to  make  the  paint  for  the 
crude  bear,   and  he  wanted  to  know  what  pokeberries  were.     And  I  had 
to  educate  him.     Anyway,  I  had  this  ready  much  in  advance  of  the 
occasion  and  I  started  asking  him  if  he  had  time  to  look  at  it. 
"Oh,  1*11  get  to  it."     This  was  to  be  on  a  Thursday,   it  was  the 
actual  anniversary.     And  Wednesday  night  at  about  six  o'clock,  he 
called  me  down  to  his  study,   and  he  said,   "Well,  let's  take  a  look 
at  this  thing."     This  thing,  that  I'd  put  my  heart  into.     He  read 
it,   it  was  only  about  1200  words,  he  read  120  words  a  minute.     And 
that  nose  started  to  go  up  in  the  air  and  my  tail  started  to  drag 
on  the  ground.     And  he  said,   "This  isn't  what  I  want.     I  wanted 
something  really  good  for  this  occasion."     And  he  said,   "But  I  have 
to  go  to  that  dinner  tonight."     And  he  said,   "Meet  me  at  the  mansion 
at  nine  o'clock  and  we'll  ride  up  to  Sonoma  and  see  what  we  can  do 
to  patch  it  up  on  the  way  up  there." 

Well,  I  had  a  very  poor  night's  sleep  and  I  met  him  at  the 
mansion  at  nine  or  nine-thirty,   and  we  piled  in  the  big  Cadillac 
and  started  up  to  Sonoma.     And  he  said,   "Let's  look  at  this." 
And  as  you  say,  he  felt  good  in  the  morning  and  this  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  I  guess — I  never  thought  of  that!     Thank  you! 
[Laughter] 

He  changed  a  couple  of  words  on  page  two  and  he  got  over  to 
page  five  and  he  changed  a  word  or  two  and  he  got  to  the  last 
paragraph  and  he  rewrote  the  last  paragraph.     I     had  left  out 
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Cabrillo  or  somebody.     I  put  some  of  the  heroes,  Portola,  whatnot, 
Serra.     And  he  added  Cabrillo  or  somebody.     And  he  said,   "Let's 
read  it  for  tine."    Well,  it  was  absolutely  ten  minutes,  but  he 
wanted  to  read  it   and  get  the  feel  of  it  and  hear  it  on  his  own, 
and  when  he  got  finished,   it  was  right  on  the  ten  minutes,   and  he 
handed  it  back  to  me,   and  he  said,   "Hey,  that's  pretty  good,   isn't 
it?"     [Laughter] 


He  had  told 


This  was  one  of  the  times  I  wanted  to  hit  him. 
me  it  was  lousy  and  now  he  takes  full  credit  for  it. 

And  you'd  lost  a  night's  sleep! 

Yes,  he  was  hard  to  write  for,  but  it  was  still  fun  and  especially 
to  look  back  on.     And  he  made  that  speech.     It  was  outdoors,  they 
had  him  on  a  platform  and  they  had  a  good  loudspeaker  set  up  all 
over  that  little  park  in  Sonoma,  you  know,  built  around  the  plaza 
up  there.     And  his  voice  was  resonant;   it  came  through  awfully  good, 
And  you  respond--!  know  I  do — to  how  you're  going  over,  you  know, 
your  voice,   and  he  had  more  compliments  on  his  speech.      [Laughter] 
The  publisher  of  the  paper  did  an  editorial  the  theme  of  which  was 
that  more  public  men  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  this  way. 
[Laughter]      (This  shouldnt  be  on  tape.) 

That's  marvelous.     It  won't  hurt  anybody. 

You  said,   earlier,  that  you  made   some  contributions  to  the  legis 
lative  addresses  that  Earl  Warren  made? 

We  all  were  called  in  on  the  writing  chore.     Every  public  official, 
and  I  imagine  every  corporation  president  .    .    .  because  they  just 
couldn't  sit  down  for  a  week  and  write— had  people  doing  this  for 
them,  in  the  form  of  drafts,   or  some  of  them  are  called  ghost 
writers.     The  real  use  of  "ghost -writer "would  be  that  the  principal 
would  take  what  was  written  and  not  change  it.     But  Warren  didn't 
do  this.     We  would  draft  his  speeches  and  his  messages  and  then  he 
would  work  them  over.     For  one  thing,  he  wasn't  comfortable  with 
other  people's  syntax.     We  tried.     I  think  Verne  Scoggins  and  I 
were  fairly  successful  in  adapting  our  way  of  writing  to  his  style, 
which  was  a  little  bit  pedestrian,  we  thought,   and  inclined  to  in 
dulge  occasionally  in  generalities.     We  could  be  more  helpful  if 
we  could  do  it  in  a  way  that  the  end  product  would  suit  him,   in 
stead  of  having  to  fuss  about,   "Gee,  this  isn't  the  way  I  want  to 
say  it — it's  what  I  want  to  say,  but  not  the  way  I  want  to  say  it." 

Would  you  sit  down,   several  of  you,  with  the  governor,   and  have   a 
bull -session? 

This  ia  a  leading  question  and  a  very  erroneous  question,  dear. 
Unh-huh.     Well,  this  was  part  of  the  problem. 
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Small:       We  will  talk  about  the  legislative  messages  after  a  bit,  but  first 
let's  take   as  an  example  a  speech.     He  would  have  accepted  an  in 
vitation  to  talk  to  the  California  Malt  Growers  in  Hollister— not 
really,  I'm  making  this  up.     So,  he  would  say   ...  Like,  one  time 
I  was  his  so-called  speech-writer—research  assistant— we  call  them 
research  secretaries,   secretary  of  research. 

Morris:      That's  us.      [Laughter] 

Small:  Or,  if  the  notion  took  him— maybe  Sweigert  was  in  the  office  and 
they  got  to  talking  about  this  meeting.  "Bill,  get  a  speech  to 
gether  for  me."  In  other  words,  the  assignments  were  not  always 
fixed,  or  absolutely  unchanging.  He'd  swing  with  the  punches  as 
it  were,  pick  out  something. 

Morris:     It  sounds  like  he  was  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that  speech- 
making  was  a  part  of  his  job;   that  one  always  had  to  have  some 
speeches  in  process? 

Small:       Oh,   sure.     I'd  say  that  he  spoke  some  place  on  the  average  of  a 
couple  of  times  a  week,  not  always  a  formal  or  a  written  speech, 
but  he  was  always  addressing  an  audience.     Well,   in  any  case,   so 
he's  going  down  to  Hollister  to  talk  to  the  Associated  Malt 
Growers,   and,   'Veil,  Governor,  what  do  you  want  to  talk  about  down 
there?"     "Put  something  before  me!"     Lots  of  times.     This  was  a 
cliche*  around  the  office,   "Put  something  before  me1."     Gee  whiz! 
This  puts  you  on  the  spot.     All  right.     The  first  thing  you  did 
was  to  get  in  touch  with  the  executive,  the  president  of  the  or 
ganization,   and  try  to  learn  what  their  goals  were,  what  their 
activities  were,  what  their  background  was,  don't  you  know,  to  come 
up  with  a  theme.     Maybe  put  it  right  up  to  the  person  you  talked 
to,   "What  do  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  your  group?" 
Usually  their  suggestion  was  not  followed,  because  the  Governor's 
idea  would  be  different   about  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about.     Well, 
you'd  work  on  this,   and  you'd  come  up  with  a  theme;  you  decided 
that  this  would  be  a  very,  very  good  subject  and  a  very,   very  good 
theme.     You  do  the  research,  you  talk  to  the  people,  read  the  re 
ports  or  go  into  the  library,  and  what-not,  and  try  to  come  up  with 
a  pretty  good  draft  of  a  speech  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a  governor 
of  a  state  like  California. 

And  then  your  problem  was  to  get  him  to  look  at  it,  because 
the  governor  was  a  busy  fellow,  but  Warren  used  to  procrastinate; 
he'd  kind  of  recoil  from  doing  some  things — he  Just  didn't  want  to 
get  down  to  it,  don't  you  know?     And  I  told  the  story  of  the  Sonoma 
speech  as  a  classic  example  of  this—it's  already  on  your  tape — of 
how  we  put  it  off  to  the  absolute  last  minute.     Then  he'd  finally 
look  at  it  and  nine-times-out-of-ten,   "Awrr,  we  can't  use  that!" 
But  in  this  process,   it  would  stimulate  his  thinking:     "Why  don't 
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we  tell  them  about  the  budget,"  or  "Why  don't  we  talk  about  our 
concern  in  the  mental  hospitals?"  Now  this  could  have  been  a 
group  that  ordinarily  would  never  have  thought  about  the  mental 
hospital  program,  but  Warren  was  determined  to  do  something  about 
this  problem,  so  he  would  use  any  kind  of  a  sounding  board,  any 
kind  of  an  audience  to  try  to  educate  some  more  people.  Or  he'd 
use  it  as  a  sounding  board  to  get  newspaper  publicity,  because  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  if  you  talked  to  20  people  in  Redding 
if  you  were  going  to  say  something  important.  The  newspapers  would 
pick  it  up,  and  it  would  become  known  all  over  the  state  in  that 
way. 

Gridiron  Dinner 

Just  as  an  example,  the  governor  was  asked  in  19^3  to  be  the  speaker 
for  the  "loyal  opposition"  at  the  Gridiron  Dinner  in  Washington,  and 
this  was  a  tremendous  experience.  He  was  a  prominently  mentioned 
politician  in  connection  with  the  Republican  nomination  in  June,  and 
this  was  about  in  April.  Mr.  Truman  was  President,  and  of  course  he 
was  going  to  speak  for  the  administration,  and  Warren  was  going  to 
speak  for  the  opposition.  Warren  was  very  excited  about  this  and  he 
was  certain  he  was  going  to  have  a  good  speech. 


This  is  to  the  newspaper  association? 


No.  The  Gridiron  Club.  It's  one  of  the  greatest  social  events  of 
the  nation.  You  get  invited  to  the  Gridiron  Dinner,  and  you're 
somebody.  I've  been  invited  and  I've  been  there  in  a  regular  dress 
suit.  [Laughter]  Which  fit  nicely,  thank  you!  I  sat  between 
Roscoe  Drummond  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Wayne  B. 
Morse,  Senator  from  Oregon  —  these  were  ray  seat-mates! 

What  a  wonderful  combination! 

And  Eisenhower  was  there  and  Edwin  Pauley,  and  all  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  course  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  Warren  was  really  interested  in  doing  a  job  on  this  one, 
and  he  pointed  his  finger  at  Bill  Sweigert,  and  he  said,  "Bill,  you 
get  me  a  good  speech  together  on  this  one."  Sweigert,  I  don't  think, 
did  another  thing  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  He  worked  awfully  hard  on 
this.  And  I  have  a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  which  after  I  use  a 
little  bit  I'm  going  to  turn  over  to  you,  to  make  sure  you've  got 
it,  because  it's  a  tremendous  piece  of  paper. 

We'd  love  to  have  that. 

And  Warren  made  that  address.  Sweigert  prepared  it,  and  the  governor 
didn't  change  it  a  great  deal  —  he  worked  on  it,  but  it's  still  very 
much  Sweigert.  Very  witty  and  very  good.  As  luck  would  have  it,  at 
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Small:       the  previous  Gridiron  Dinner — they  hold  it     twice  a  year — the  one 
in  the  fall,  the  previous  October,  I  guess  it  was,   Senator  John 
Bricker  of  Ohio  was  the  speaker  for  the  opposition,   and  instead 
of  getting  into  the  camaraderie  of  this  occasion,  he  used  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  vicious  attack  on  the  Truman  administration— 
it  was  in  horrible  taste,   and  everybody  regretted  it — including 
Bricker,  I  think,  later.     In  any  case,  this  was  very  much  in  Warren's 
mind,  that  Bricker  had  stubbed  his  toe  and  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
So  Warren's  speech  was  a  job  of  pleasant  kidding.     He  talked  about 
the  "wayward  bus,"  the  Democratic  party  was  a  wayward  bus,   and  they'd 
better  not  have  Henry  Wallace  steer  it,   or  he'd  run  off  the  road— 
this  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know?     Mr.   Truman  sat  there  grinning 
through  the  whole  thing.     Clark  Clifford,  whose  name  has  been  very 
prominent  as    secretary  of  defense  in  recent  years,  was  then  his 
special  counsel  in  the  White  House,   and  speech-writer.     During 
Warren's  address,  which  was  only  about  ten  minutes,  Clifford  came 
up  and  whispered  in  the  President's  ear,   and  Truman  nodded,   and 
handed  him  two  or  three  pieces  of  paper,  which  we  think,  nobody 
knows,  because  nobody  ever  said,  that  this  was  the  speech  he  was 
going  to  make.     But  he  was  so  pleased  with  Warren's  speech,   and  it 
was  so  pleasant,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  that  would 
be  taken  as  just  a  little  bit  mean,  you  know?     I'm  sure  it  wouldn't 
have  been  anything  like  Bricker' s  speech,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  it 
would  have  been  partisan. 

So  he  ad-libbed,  the  President  ad-libbed.     And  the  burden  of 
his  speech  was,   "I'm  going  to  write  a  book  about  winning  the  presi 
dency,   about  how  you  go  about  it,  the  campaigns.     And  I'm  going  to 
have  one  chapter  in  there   about  taking  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
stopping  in  Moscow,   and  a  lot  of  places,   and  then  coming  home  and 
telling  the  government  how  to  run  their  business."     (This  was  a 
reference  to  Harold  Stassen,  who'd  just  gotten  back  from  Moscow.     He 
was  a  prospect,  you  see.)     And  then  he  had  something  of  a  similar 
nature  about  Taft,   and  then  he  did  refer  to  "the  little  man  on  the 
wedding  cake,"  and  of  course  this  was  Dewey.      [Laughter]     But  then 
he  said,   "I'm  going  to  have  another  chapter,   about  the  best  way  to 
win  the  biggest  political  job  in  the  United  States  is  to  get  both 
political  parties  to  nominate  you!"     Well,  the  audience  just  howled. 
Of  course,  this  was  Warren.      [Laughter] 

Legislative  Addresses 

Small:       Warren's  legislative  messages  were  a  little  bit  different.     We  re 
quired  each  department  to  come  up  with  recommendations  for  the 
legislative  program.     For  instance,  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
with  Dr.  Halverson,   "Send  a  memorandum  on  what  you  think  we  should 
have   in  the  way  of  new  law  to  improve  the  operation  of  the   state 
health  department,  or  the  regulation  of  disease,  or  whatever,  through 
out  the  state,  to  be  part  of  the  legislative  message."     And  industrial 
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Small:       relations,   and  employment,   and  highway,   and  all  the  other  departments 
were  required  to  do  this.     I'm  pretty  sure  Verne  Scoggins  wrote  the 
one  for   '1*3,   and  the  one  for   '1*5.     Anyway,  various  people — Bill 
Sweigert  worked  on  them.     I  think  he  drafted   '1*9-- I'm  quite  sure  he 
did.     There  was  a  general  session  of  the  legislature  every  second 
year,  the  odd-numbered  years.     Nothing  between  them,  unless  the 
governor  called  a  special  session  until   '1*8,  then  we  started  to 
have  the  budget  sessions  in  even-numbered  years,   and  they  were 
limited  in  scope — to  the  budget  or  anything  that  the  governor 
designated  in  his  so-called  "special  call."     Ordinarily  he  had  a 
lot  of  matters— it  was  almost  a  general  session  before  he  got  fin 
ished  with  them.     I  can  only  illustrate  the  operation,  I  think,  by 
telling  a  couple  of  my  own  experiences,  Mrs.  Morris.     I  came  into 
the  picture  in  19^5,   along  about  May,   doing  a  little  research  job 
for  the  governor,   and  this  is  on  tape,  digesting  the  so-called 
Allen  Clipping  Bureau  clippings.     And  then  went  on  the  trail  for 
him  in  a  beat-up  Dodge  automobile.     I  was  employed  by  his  campaign 
friends:     Bill  Reichel  of  Oakland  raised  a  little  money  to  pay  me 
— not  too  much.     I  called  on  300  and  some-odd  newspapers  as  a  pre 
liminary  to  the   '1*6  campaign. 

I  came  back  before  Christmas,   a  few  days.     This  was  just  be 
fore  Warren  had  a  small  water  conference,  I  think  there  were  only 
200  people  in  attendance.     They  had  to  have  a  little  statement, 
and  everybody  was  busy  as  the  dickens  getting  ready  for  the  ses 
sion — Verne  was  working  on  the  message  for  the  special  session  in 
'1+6,  right  after  the  war  ended,  you  see — the  so-called  recontruc- 
tion  session,   and  it  was  a  major  thing.     Warren  had  everything  in 
the  world  on  that  call.     That  did  turn  out  to  be  a  long,   compre 
hensive   session.     It  had  health  insurance  in  it,  too,   incidentally. 
For  the  second  time. 

So  Verne  Scoggins  said,   "You  try  your  hand  at  writing  the 
statement  for  this  water  conference."     I  did.     It  was  only  a  couple 
of  pages  long,  four  or  five  hundred  words.     This  is,  I  think,   some 
thing  that  we  should  mention  in  connection  with  writing  speeches 
for  Warren.     He   always  liked  new  talent.     Anybody  who  did  a  speech 
for  him— the  first  speech  that  person  did  was  good.     He  liked  it, 
"Oh,  this  is  fine!"     It  was  fresh,  you  see?     Then  you  started  to 
wear  out  pretty  fast.     A  couple  of  fellows,  Roger  Deas  is  one  of 
them,  he  wore  out  right  now — he  didn't  last  at  all.     A  very  fine 
man,   and  a  speech  teacher,  over  at  Golden  Gate  College,   and  an  ex 
cellent  speaker  himself.     But  he  just  didn't  go  over.     Anyway,  I 
did  this  water  thing.     And   Verne  was  working  on  the  message  to  open 
the    'U6  session.     Verne  became  very  ill  with  influenza.     The  governor 
called  me   in,  two  or  three  days  later — within  a  week  of  the  session 
opening,   and  said,   "I've  gotta  have  some  help  from  you.     Verne's 
sick,   as  you  know;  he  had  started  on  the  message,  but  I've  had  to 
take  it  up,   and  I've  been  dictating  all  morning  to  the  girls,   and 
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Small:       I  have  quite  a  lot  of  my  message  all  ready,  but  I've  got  to  go  on 
the  radio  Monday  night,  for  Tony  Koester*s  program."     Once  a  month 
he  had  a  so-called  "Report  to  the  People,"  a  30-minute  radio  pro 
gram,  Tony  Koester  was  the  KFEK  newsman.     KFBK—it's  owned  now  by 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  I  guess  it  was     owned  by  the  Bee  then — the  ABC 
outlet  in  Sacramento.     Tony  Koester  was  the  chief  of  their  news 
operation,  and  once  a  month  he'd  interview  the  governor — a  question- 
and-answer  program. 

So  the  governor  said,   "I  want  you  to  take  what  I've  written, 
as  soon  as  the  girls  get  it  on  paper,  and  re-arrange  it  in  question- 
and -answer  form  for  a  program  with  Tony  Koester."     So  I  took  it  home 
that  night,   and  sat  down  at  my  typewriter  at  home  about  7  o'clock, 
and  read  it.     Well,  I  thought  it  was  pretty  awful.     [Laughter]     I 
respect  Warren,  but  I  thought  it  was  lousy!     [Laughter]     It  wasn't 
well  done  at  all.     It  was  just  all  jumbled  up.     It  didn't  lead 
from  one  thing  to  another,  the  transitions  were  poor,   some  of  the 
syntax — see,  I  hadn't  been  around  very  long.     I  didn't  know  Warren's 
style,  even.     So,  instead  of  writing  this  question-and-answer  thing, 
I  thought,   "Gee,  I'll  put  this  in  form  itself,  first,   so  I  can  do  a 
question-and-answer  thing."    Well,  I  rewrote  this  speech.     I  worked 
all  night,  until  7  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

I  dragged  in,  about  9  o'clock,  and  went  in  and  confessed  to 
Bill  Sweigert,  the  executive  secretary,  what  I  had  done.     And  he 
said,   "Let  me  see  it.     It's  pretty  good."     I  said,   "What'll  I  do 
with  it."     And  he  said,   'Veil,  put  it  on  the  governor's  desk,  of 
course!"     So  I  sneaked  in,   and  dropped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  big 
table,   and  the  governor  came  down  about  ten  o'clock,   and  I  was 
back  with  Sweigert  when  the  intercom  rang!     "Bill,   come  in  here." 
Sweigert  says,   "You'd  better  come  along  and  wait  out  in  the  hall." 
Warren  always  kept  the  door  to  his  office  open.     You  could  stand 
in  the  hall  and  hear  everything  that  was  going  on,   and  so  forth. 
I  stood  out  in  the  hall,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
following  conversation.    Warren  had  a  little  blind  spot — he  didn't 
praise,  he  never  told  you  that  you'd  done  a  good  job—very  seldom. 
You  knew  everything  was  fine,  if  you  didn't  hear  the  other. 

"Bill,  did  you  see  this?"     Sweigert  said,   "You  mean  that 
speech  that  Pop  Small  has  written  for  you?"     And  he  said,  "Yes!" 
The  governor  said,   'Vhat  do  you  think  of  it?"     Bill  was  smart, 
he  said,   'Vhat  do  you  think  of  it?"     "Well,  I  think  it's  pretty 
good,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"     Bill  said,   "l  think  he's  done  a 
good  job."     The  governor  said,   "Bring  Pop  in  here."    Well,  I  fell 
through  the  keyhole!     I  was  right  there,   see?     And  he  didn't  tell 
me,  "Gee,  this  is  real  fine."    He  just  said,   "Sit  down.     Let's 
read  this."     Let's  read  this  for  time,   see?    He  had  already  read 
it,  of  course,  but  "Let's  read  it  for  time."     And  it  came  out  ten 
minutes!     It  was  a  short  message.     He  said,   "I'll  use  it  just  the 
way  it  is!"     (clap!) 
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Small:       Well,  like  a  damn*   fool,  I  said,   "Governor,  you  know  the  radio 

people," — this  wasn't  his  Koester  program,  but  radio  was  going  to 
cover  the  opening  of  the  session — "they  want  27  minutes,  to  fill 
out  the  time."     "Oh,"  he  said,*I  forgot   about  the  damn'  radio. 
We'll  have  to  write  some  more.     Let's  get  in  the  car  and  go  down 
to  Oakland."     I  was  absolutely  exhausted,   see?     I'd  been  up  all 
night.     And  we  got  in  the  car — it  was  about  noon,  by  this  time, 
and  drove  down,   and  he  dictated.     I  had  a  big  yellow  pad,   and  I 
put  down  the  stuff,   and  I  was  sick,  to  be  honest  with  you.     I  was 
just  hanging  on  by  sheer  will  power.     And  I  put  down  what  he  said. 

He  was  coming  down  here,   at  that  time,  every  week.     He  was 
head  of  one  of  the  Masonic  lodges.     He  went  to  an  afternoon  meet 
ing  of  some  kind,   and  Ross  Carter,  the  driver,   and  I  waited  around, 
and  I  couldn't  eat  much  because  I  was  sick  to  ray  stomach— in  bad 
shape!      [Laughter]     We  got  back  in  the  car,   and  he  dictated  some 
more  and  we  got  back  to  Sacramento,   and  that  was  his  message  to 
the   '46  session.     We  got  it  together  by  about  Sunday  noon,  I 
guess.     He  delivered  it  Monday. 

And  then,   somewhere  along  the  line,  I  managed  to  slap  out  a 
question-and-answer  script — it  wasn't  too  hard,   after  we  had  fin 
ished  the  message,  you  see.     I  got  my  script  together.     But  it 
took  me  about  a  week  to  recover! 

Anyway,  that  kind  of  brought  me  into  the  speech-writing  busi 
ness — those  two  experiences.     He  had  me  do  some  things,   and  every 
once  in  a  while  I  would  be  a  total  flop — I  think  I  even  got  re 
jected  a  couple  of  times.     I  didn't  care  about  the  rejection  slips 
as  long  as  I  got  my  pay  slips!     [Laughter] 

In   'U?  or   *l*9  Bill  Sweigert  drafted  the  legislative  message, 
but  we  did  it  on  kind  of  a  conference  basis.     (And  this  is  the  way 
I  would  operate:     I  would  have  ray  staff  in,   and  I  would  have  a 
couple  of  good  stenographers  there,   and  I'd  kick  ideas  around.     I 
wrote  the  employment  conference  message  this  way,   and  it  was  very 
successful.) 

We  ended  up  over  in  the  governor's  mansion  on  Saturday  night, 
before  the  session  of  either  '4?  or  '^9— and  I  think  it  was  'U9-- 
opened.     And  the  governor  went  over  the  thing  with  us.     Bill 
Sweigert,  Verne  Scoggins,  Small  and  Beach  Vasey,   all  four  secretaries 
in  on  this  thing.     And  this  was  a  good  message.     It  had  strength  be 
cause  there  were  more  minds  applied  to  it.     When  we  got  finished, 
the  governor  broke  out  a  little  whisky,   and  we  had  a  drink,   and  it 
was  late —  9  o'clock  or  so— when  we  let  down  a  little  bit  and  had 
a  little  fun.     Warren  was  talking  about  the  way  we'd  written  this 
speech — it'd  been  an  interesting  experience  for  him,  too,   a  little 
different.     And  he  said,   "Yes,  this  is  meybe  a  pretty  yood  way  of 
doing  it,  Bill,"  he  said,   "I  know  you  had  training  in  speech -writing." 
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Small:       Bill  said,   "Yes,  I  had  a  teacher  in  my  college  years."     He  went  on 
to  a  Jesuit  school — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Santa  dara,  or 
what — but  anyway, he  was  in  school  as  an  ardent  Catholic,   and  his 
teachers  were  Jesuits,   and  he  said,   "They're  the  greatest  teachers 
of  English  in  the  world — they're  the  best  English  teachers  in  the 
world,   including  speech -writ ing.     I  had  one  professor  who  used  to 
tell  a  little  story  about  his  formula  for  speech -writ ing.     He  said, 
*A  good  speech  must  have  four  elements:      it  must  have  deity,  royalty, 
romance  and  brevity.     To  illustrate  this,   a  perfect  example  of  that 
type  of  speech  is  as  follows,  turned  in  to  me  by  one  of  my  students 
at  one  time,   "My  God,   said  the  Queen,  take  your  hand  off  my  knee!1*" 
[Laughter]     We  all  howled,  but  Warren,  he  kind  of  grinned,  but  he 
never  was  one  to  horse  around,  you  know.     You  know  what  he  said? 
"Well,  we   sure  didn't  get  brevity  in  it,  did  we?"     We  had  a  little 
fun  on  the  way,  writing  speeches. 

Well,    '51 — and  I'm  talking  about  ray  own  experiences  now — 
Beach  Vasey  was  asked  to  draft  the  legislative  message.     After  all, 
he  was  legislative  secretary.     Along  the  line,  the  governor,   or  it 
could  have  been  Scoggins,   asked  me  to  get  in  and  help  Vasey,  be 
cause  he  had  bogged  down,   and  he  just  wasn't  getting  anything  from 
him.     So  I  did,   and  we  came  up  with  a  message.     But  this  was  a  last- 
minute  deal,   and  the  hours  were  perfectly  awful  on  it.     I  d>n't  know 
how  much  sleep  I  got  in  those  few  days,  but  it  wasn't  much. 

So,  in  anticipation  of  the   *53  session,   in  about  September,  I 
took  it  on  myself,  without  asking  anybody  or  telling  anybody,  to 
write  a  memo  to  each  department  head--and  of  course  by  this  time  I 
was  well-established  as  departmental  secretary  and  they  looked  to 
me,   and  told  them  I  wanted  their  ideas  for  the  legislative  message, 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  draft  the  legislative  message.     Along  about 
this  time  I  told  Beach  what  I  was  up  to,   and  he  was  perfectly- 
happy — he  didn't  mind  at  all.     We  got  together,  because  he  had  ideas 
of  his  own,   of  course;  but  I  did  the  writing. 

Well,  I  wrote  this  thing.     Well!     This  was  the  earliest  that 
a  legislative  message  had  ever  been  prepared!     At  least  early  in 
December  I  had  this  ready  for  him  and  on  his  desk.     Well,  he  thought 
this  was  fine!     "Ge^  you've  got  it  all  ready.     Gee,  this  is  fine. 
Make  it  easier  on  me— I'll  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it."     And  he 
said,   "I'll  call  you." 

Well,  days  went  by,   and  pretty  soon  I  started  asking  about 
it,   and  it  started  getting  towards  the  end  of  December,   and  I  was 
beginning  to  get  a  little  bit  irritated.     "What  happened  with  my 
speech?"      [Laughter]     "Okay,  we'll  get  to  work  on  it."     I  forget 
the  date  of  the  session.     It  was  early  in  January — first  Monday 
after  the  first  Tuesday,   something  like  this. 
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Small:       So  about  Wednesday,  before  the  session  would  open  the  following 
Monday,  we  sat  down,   and  he  took  a  phone  call  which  he  didn't  do 
ordinarily,  but  this  was  Henry  Kaiser  and  he  took  it.     That  was 
kind  of  interesting,  too.     But  we  did  get  him  down.     And  Blurs- 
day  we  made  some  kind  of  a  stab  at  it.  And  then  we  had  to  break 
it  up,  but  he  made  a  definite  appointment  with  me  for  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning,   and  then  he  went  out  of  town.     We  didn't  do  any 
thing  Friday  so  Saturday  morning  we  got  to  work  right  away — 9:30, 
or  so.     And  he  went  over  it,   and  he  liked  the  ideas  pretty  much, 
he  had  some  more ,   and  he  wanted  to  change  some  language  a  little 
bit,   and  he  would  call  in  a  girl,   and  he'd  dictate  that  change, 
and  send  for  another  girl,   and  he  worked  it  back  and  forth,   and 
we  were  making  good  progress.     It  was  12:30:      "Oh,  we'd  better  go 
to  lunch!"     [Laughter]     So  we  went  over  to  the  Sutter  Club,  had  a 
heavy  lunch,   and  we  talked  about  the  message   some  more— which  was 
oh — half  done,  I  guess.     It  was  about  a  two-hour  lunch,  no  hurry, 
you  know!      [Laughter]     I  could  sit  there   and  sweat,  but  I  couldn't 
show  it! 

So  about  2:30  we  started  back  to  the   Capitol.     Walking  back 
to  the  capitol,  he  said,   "Whatever  became  of  those  Morrell  pic 
tures?"     I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  aboutl     It  seems  that 
the  president  of  the  Morrell  Meat  Packing  Co.  had  published  ads 
which  depicted  the  winning  of  the  west.     They  were  beautifully 
done  watercolor  pictures  by  some  good  artist — the  covered  wagon 
crossing  the  prairie*     and  another  one  letting  them  down  with 
block  and  tackle  over  the  rocky  Sierra,  near  Placerville,  because 
there  was  no  road. 

Morris:     That  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  vignettes  of  Cali 
fornia  history. 

Small:       You've  seen  those? 


Morris: 


Small: 


I  haven't  seen  them,  but  I  have  read  a  description,   and  I've  been 
up  there  along  that  ridge  and  I  know  that  they  let  them  down  on 
ropes. 


They  had  the 
Indian  raid, 
fully  done . 
I  had  to  ask 
said,  "I  was 
Morrell,  and 
sure." 


wagons  drawn  in  a  circle  as  protection  against  an 

It  was  an  interesting  story  and  very,  very  beauti- 
Warren  said,   "What  became  of  those  pictures?"     And 
him  what  he  was     talking  about,  to  tell  me.     And  he 
over  at  the  Bohemian  Club  last  July,   and  I  met  Mr. 
he  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  have  them,   and  I  said 


Morris:     The  original  paintings? 
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Small:       The  originals,   sure!     And  he  said,   "I'm  pretty  sure  they've  been 
shipped  to  us.     Where  are  they?"     Well,   "Let's  find  out."     So  we 
went  through  the  reception  room,  and  asked  Mrs.  Doty  if  she  knew. 
"Oh,  yes,   Governor.     They're  in  the  closet— right  there.     They  just 
came  this  week."     They  were  still  in  a  big  carton,  you  see.     "They're 
framed."     A  couple  of  cartons,  I  guess.     Warren  said,   "Let's  get 
them  up!"     He  had  a  message  to  finish! 

He  spent  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  arranging  these  in  the 
hall.     "l  think  this  one  ought  to  go  here.     No,  better  put  this 
one  between  these  two."    He  arranged  these  twelve  pictures  up  and 
down  that  hall  the  way  he  wanted  them  hung,  in  the  main  entrance 
hall  to  his  office,   in  our  beautiful  governor's  quarters  in  the  new 
building — you  know  we  used  to  be  in  the  main  capitol.     In  1950,  I 
guess  it  was,  we  moved  in.     And  so  he  arranged  these  pictures.     I 
went  back  to  his  office  and  sat  and  waited  for  him  and  fiddled  with 
the  message   a  little  bit,   and  made  penciled  corrections,   and  so 
forth.     He  finally  came  in,   "Oh,  let's  get  to  work!"     (excited  tone) 

We  finished  about  8:30— no  supper  of  course,  because  we'd  had 
a  good  lunch.      [Laughter]     It  was  only  six  hours  since  we'd  eaten — 
it  wasn't  too  bad.     He  said,  "All  right,  that's  fine.     You  can  get 
some  copies  to  Pete  Phillips  and  these  other  people  who  are  yammer 
ing  for  it,"  because  they  wanted  to  put  it  in  their  story  for  re 
lease  when  the  thing  was  delivered.     As  soon  as  he  went  I  told  the 
girls,  "Go  on  home,  but  come  back  tomorrow  morning;  we  won't  do  it 
tonight.     Everybody's  too  tired."     So  we  got  together  Sunday  morn 
ing,   and  got  out  the  mimeographed  copies  and  we  sent  one  by  messen 
ger  to  Pete  Phillips,  who  was  the  political  editor  of  the  McClatchy 
papers,   and  I  hope  you  are  going  to  get  to  talk  to  him.     This  is 
important! 

We  got  the  thing  out,  and  that  was  the  last  message  I  ever 
did,  but  Mr.  Morrell  gave  me  a  very  bad  time!     He'll  never  know 
it.     [Laughter] 


Telephone  Techniques 


Morris:     You  mentioned  a  phone  call  from  Henry  Kaiser? 

Small:       We  were  in  the  office,   and  I'm  sure  this  was  the  occasion,  because 
it  did  interrupt  that  message.     As  I  say,  ordinarily  the  governor 
never  took  a  telephone  call  with  someone  in  the  office,   including 
staff.     "People  come  to  see  me  and  they've  gone  to  a  lot  more 
trouble  than  someone  picking  up  a  telephone.     He's  Just  going  to 
have  to  wait."     And  his  telephone  list,   incidentally,   and  all  the 
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Small:       governor's  calls  were  listed  and  circulated  every  morning  to  the 
entire  staff,   so  that  we  could  grab,   if  we  thought  we  could  take 
care  of  the  call,   or  make  somebody  happy  by  calling  back.     And  there 
were  always  quite  a  few  every  day,  were  listed.     That  thing  used  to 
get  so  big,  that  it  was  embarrassing.     And  some  of  them  were  on 
there  for  weeks,  don't  you  know.     They'd  never  get  called  back;  he 
couldn't  take  them  all.     He  wasn't  being  snobbish,  he  just  was  only 
one  human  being.     Only  2k  hours  in  his  day  same  as  anybody  else's. 

Anyway,  he  did  take  this  caU.  Henry  Kaiser,  at  that  time,  had 
been  very  successful  with  his  first  Permanente  hospitals  at  Richmond 
and  Oakland  and  he'd  started  to  build  the  one  in  Vallejo,  and  he  now 
has  several,  including  one  in  Sacramento. 

Morris:     Richmond  and  Oakland  were  opened  in  19^2,  weren't  they? 

Small:       Yes.     And  Mr.  Kaiser  was  very  excited  about  this — not  just  as  a 

philanthropy,  but  to  bring  health  to  everyone.     He  was  interested 
in  what  Warren  tried  to  do,   although  I  don't  think  he'd  have  done 
it  the  same  way.     But  he  did  try  to  sell  Warren  on  the  idea  of 
asking  the  legislature  to  subsidize  the  Kaiser  hospitals.     They 
wouldn't  be  Kaiser  hospitals  then,  they  would  be  a  separate  entity, 
and  so  forth,  but  he  wanted  the  state  to  get  into  the  act  with  con 
struction  money.     There  were  serious  constitutional  questions  about 
a  gift  of  public  funds,   and  so  forth,  but  the  governor  had  a  long, 
long  talk  with  this  Mr.  Kaiser  who  called  him  up,   at  the  end  of 
which— about  kO  minutes—he  said,   "Well,  tell  me,  how's  your  father?" 
He  thought  he  was  talking  to  Henry,  Jr.!     "Oh,  Mr.  Kaiser — I  thought 
it  was  Henry,  Jr.,  you'll  have  to  forgive  me!"     I've  never  seen  him 
more  embarrassed.     He  put  the  phone  back  in  the  cradle  and  leaned 
over  to  me,   and  he  said,   "Gee,  I  feel  like  a  damn'   fool."     I  had  the 
perfect  answer — I'm  so  proud  of  myself  to  this  day.     I  said,   "Governor, 
you  flattered  him,  mistaking  him  for  his  own  son."     That  really  fixed 
things  up.     Gee,  he  was  embarrassed.     He  thought  all  the  time  he  was 
talking  to  the  young  guy,  who  was  doing  a  lot  of  the  spadework  for 
his  father  on  this  thing,  you  see. 

Ordinarily  he  wouldn't  take  a  phone  call.     He  did  use  the 
telephone  a  great  deal — the  governor  was  a  great  man  to  work  on  the 
telephone,   and  with  people.     He  didn't  do  a  lot  of  dictation,   for 
instance.     He  didn't  answer  many  letters.     He  had  other  people  do 
it,   and  you'd  better  be  able  to  do  it  for  him,  too.     He  wrote  some 
letters,  but  not  very  many.     I  told  Helen  I  didn't  think  he  wrote  a 
dozen  letters  a  day,  but  she  told  me  I  was  crazy.     But  I  know  it 
wasn't  a  great  many.     We  all  handled  a  lot  of  correspondence,  but 
he  had  somebody  sitting  across  the  desk  from  him,   or  he  was  on  the 
telephone,   ond  he  nccomplished  a  tremendous  lot  this  way. 
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He  was  a  great  one  to  soak  up  what  he  heard.     He  didn't  forget;  he 
would  just  pay  attention  all  the  time,   and  he  wasn't  wool-gathering. 
He  absorbed  an  awful  lot  of  information,   and  he  put  it  to  good  use. 
He  organized  it  in  his  mind.     This  was  a  habit  I  understand  he  had 
when  he  was  district  attorney  and  attorney  general,  too.     This  is 
the  mark  of  an  executive,   of  course — being  able  to  utilize  other 
people — to  get  the  most  out  of  them,  the  best  out  of  them. 

When  we'd  go  to  Los  Angeles,  this  is  the  first  thing  he'd  want 
to  do.     We'd  get  on  the  telephone  in  the  hotel,   and  he'd  sit  down 
and  start  calling  people  that  he  hadn't  talked  to  from  Sacramento 
recently.     And  he'd  talk  politics  and  government,  but  he  kept  busy 
all  the  time — didn't  just  sit  there   and  loaf.     But  never  at  any 
terrible  pace — it  was  always  leisurely,   and  he  spoke  very  slowly, 
in  almost  a  kind  of  drawl — very  deliberate  in  his  way  of  speaking. 
And  never  in  a  hurry,  and  never  hurried  other  people.     None  of  this 
high-pressure  stuff.     Very  relaxed  fellow,  which  is  important,  be 
cause  it  kept  him  from  getting  ulcers. 

Part  of  it  probably  was  that  things  were  not  as  tremendously  com 
plex  as  they  are  now — as  you  say,  there  weren't  as  many  people  in 
government . 

Well,  I  think  he'd  still  be  the  same.     It's  just  his  way  of  living. 
One  of  his  favorite  cliches  was,   "We'll  take  it  in  stride." 


Morris:     Does  that  about  cover  speech -making? 
Small:       I  think  so--enough  for  the  record. 


Warren  Appointees 


Advisory  Committees 

Small:       We'll  get  started  talking  about  some  of  the  governor's  appointees. 
I  think  it'd  be  interesting  to  think  about  the  State  Park  Commis 
sion  for  a  minute  because  these  were  people  who  were  part  of  Warren's 
life  from  the  very  earliest  time,   almost.     For  instance,  the  chair 
man  of  the  commission  was  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  the  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune.     This  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  Warren's  public 
life. 

You  know  he  came  back  from  the  army  in  1919>   still  in  his 
uniform  because  he  was  broke.     He  went  to  work  for  the  Assembly 
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Small:       Judiciary  Committee  in  Sacramento  in  January,  1920,   and  then  came 
down  to  Oakland  worked  in  the  city  attorney's  office  for  less  than 
a  year.     He  went  into  the  district  attorney's  office  and  became  the 
hardest -working  deputy  in  the  office,   to  the  point  where,  when  Ezra 
Decoto  was  appointed  to  the  Railroad  Commission,   and  the  board  of 
supervisors  had  to  appoint  a  successor,  Warren  was  a  leading  con 
tender  and  was  appointed  because  John  Mullins  had  guts  enough  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  the  boss  of  Alameda  County,  Mike  Kelly— Kelly 
had  two  votes,   and  he  thought  he  had  Mullins'  vote.     The  other  two 
votes  were  for  Warren—Frank  Shay  was  the  other  candidate,   and  he 
was  very  bitter  at  the  time  about  it,  but  he  and  Warren  have  re 
formed  their  friendship  and  are  still  very  good  friends. 

Morris:     He  died  a  few  years  ago. 

Small:       Frank  M.   Shay.     He  was  older  than  Warren.     He  was  head  of  the  prune 
and  apricot  association  in  San  Jose.     Leo  Carrillo  used  to  tell  a 
story  about  San  Jose,   and  he  said  that  it's  a  very  unique  town, 
"You  know,   from  Latin:     unas  equis — one  horse?"     [Laughter] 

Anyway,  Mr.  Knowland  was  a  supporter  of  Earl  Warren's  all 
the  way  through.     He  helped  him  with  his  political  career. 

Morris:     This  is  the  senior? 

Small:       Yes.     J.  R.  Knowland,  who's  dead  now,  of  course — lived  to  be  some 
thing  like  ninety — died  three  or  four  years  ago.     The  father  of 
the  present  publisher,  former  Senator,  Bill  Knowland,  William  Fife 
Knowland. 

The  governor  appointed  Mr.  Knowland  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Park  Commission.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  that  appointment  all 
through  Warren's  administration  and  I  think  into  Brown's  adminis 
tration.     I  think  Reagan  was  elected  before  he  died.     Mr.  Knowland, 
of  course,  was  very  prominent  in  the  Native  Sons  fraternal  order. 

We've  talked  about  Mr.  Knowland' s  relationships  with  Governor 
Warren.     This  might  be  a  kind  of  interesting  point — I  didn't  start 
out  to  do  this,  but  Mr.  Knowland1 s  son,  William  Fife  Knowland,  who 
was  a  U.S.   Senator,  was  a  Warren  appointment.     But  it's  interesting 
for  one  special  reason:     some  of  the  newspaper  people,   even,  may 
have  hinted  that  it  was  a  political  pay-off,   and  I  know  that  this 
was  an  oral  comment  by  a  lot  of  people  around  the  capitol,  that 
Warren  had  paid  off  Mr.  Knowland,  ST.,  for  all  his  friendship  and 
help  by  appointing  Bill,  but  the  governor  realized  that  this  would 
be  said  about  him.     When  he  made  the  announcement,  he  very  care 
fully  listed  his  specifications — his  reasons  for  appointing  Bill 
Knowland.     Knowland,   as  you  know,  was  in  France,   a  major  in  the  army, 
and  one  story  is  that  he  read  about  his  appointment  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  newspaper. 
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Morris:     He  hadn't  been  consulted. 

Small:       No.     He  wasn't  reachable  by  telephone.     He  was  out  there  fighting 
the  Germans,  or  close  enough  to  it  that  he  couldn't  be  come  by. 
In  any  case,  the  governor  listed  Mr.  Knowland's  legislative  back 
ground,  background  in  the  state  government — he'd  been  a  state 
senator — he  had  been  a  national  committeeraan,  he  had  been,  I  think, 
state  chairman,   and  then  his  educational  background,  the  fact  that 
he  was  participating  in  the  publication  of  an  important  newspaper — 
I  don't  remember  them,  now,   although  they're  in  a  press  release,   if 
I  can  get  at  it.     Warren  rationalized  this  appointment,   and  insisted 
it  was  not  a  pay-off,   but  the  classic  comment  was  made  by  Bob  Kenny. 
See,   the  appointment  was  made  in   '^46,   in  May — about  the  time  that 
Warren  and  Kenny  were  rivals  for  the  governorship.     Kenny  said  that 
Warren  would  have  been  an  ingrate  not  to  appoint  Bill  Knowland — and 
this  was  from  a  man  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench  po 
litically.     But  Kenny  was  a  very  perceptive  and  practical  guy, 
pragmatic. 

To  go  back  to  the  Park  Commission,  though,   another  one  who 
had  been  an  influence  on  Warren's  life  for  even  more  years  than 
Mr.  Knowland,  was  Alfred  Harrell.     Mr.  Harrell  published  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  newspaper. 

Morris:     He  was  a  newspaper  publisher  too?     That's  interesting. 

Snail:       Yes,   it  is.     He  hired  Earl  Warren  when  Earl  Warren  was  a  little 

boy,  when  the  Warrens  moved  up  from  Los  Angeles  when  the  Governor 
was  about  four  years  old,   to  Bakersfield,   and  they  settled  in  what 
was  called  Kern  City — now  East  Bakersfield— Warren  grew  up  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks,   in  other  words.     The  family  was  in  modest 
circumstances.     Mr.  Warren--Methias  Warren,  the  father— became  a 
master  car  repairman,   and,  I  think,   foreman  of  the  shop  there, 
eventually,   and  was  prosperous  enough,  but  like  a  lot  of  other  kids 
in  families  in  those  circumstances,  Earl  Warren  sold  newspapers. 
He  sold  a  Los  Angeles  paper — I  forget  which  one— and  then  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  for  Mr.  Harrell.     So  his  relationship  with 
Mr.  Harrell  went   'way  back.     Mr.  Harrell  was  a  very  fine  man  and  he 
appreciated  Earl  Warren  very  much.     He  thought  he  was  a  man  of 
great  character  and  talent  and  he  was  always  very  friendly  towards 
him.     Of  course,   the  Bakersfield  Californian  was  a  fairly  influ 
ential  paper — not  as  important  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  which  was  one  of  the  so-called  "axis"  newspapers: 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  were  supposed  to  run  the  state,   at  one  point.     Mr.  Harrell 
was  never  in  on  that  dynasty. 
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Small:       Another  interesting  character,  who  was  a  household  word  throughout 
the  world,  was  Leo  Carrillo,  whose  family  roots  go   'way  back  in 
California,   and  of  course  was  the  movie  actor,   and  who  traveled 
with  Governor  Warren  in  the  1942  campaign.     He  used  to  love  to  make 
speeches.     Carrillo  imagined  himself  quite  the  public  figure  him 
self,   as  speaker  and  politician,   and  he  used  to  steal  the  show,  I 
understand — I  wasn't  on  that  campaign. 

Morris:     How  had  he  and  Warren  gotten  acquainted — that  unlikely  combination? 

Small:       Well,  that's  a  good  question.     I've  never  thought  of  it,  but — how 
did  they?     Maybe  Carrillo  just  came  forward.     I  don't  know  the 
beginnings  of  that  friendship.     But  he  did  travel  with  him. 

Morris:     So  he  must  have  been  more  than  just  a  casual  acquaintance. 

Small:  Could  have  been  in  the  Native  Sons,  Warren  was  an  ardent  member  of 
that,  and  so  was  Carrillo.  That's  a  question  that's  worth  explor 
ing. 

Morris:     Because   it  was  not  until  fairly  recently  that  actors  and  theatrical 
personalities  became  so  active  in  politics. 

Small:       No,  I'll  have  to  disagree  with  you  a  little  bit  there.     The  package 
deal  in  19^6  >  of  course  that's  after  this  one,   but  it  still  does 
go  back  25  years — do  you  remember  who  was  the  candidate  for 
secretary  of  state  on  the  Democratic  ticket?     When  Kenny  was  candi 
date  for  governor,   and  Brown  candidate  for  attorney  general? 
Jimmy  Gleason — you  remember  that  character  actor  with  the  Brooklyn 
accent?     Bald-headed  little  fellow  that  took  tough-guy  parts?     The 
candidate  was  Jimmy's  wife,  Lucille  Gleason,  who  also  did  some 
acting  in  pictures. 

Morris:     Yes. 

Small:       She   anticipated  Ronny  by  20  years.     Leo  Carrillo  was  on  that 

campaign,   and  became  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission.     And  he  was 
a  good  commissioner.     He  was  very  diligent  about  attending  meetings. 
An  interesting  little  sidelight  on  Leo.     During  the   'U2  campaign, 
the  campaign  party  put  up  at  the  Sonoma  Hotel,  which  had  a  light 
well — you  could  look  from  your  room  into  the  room  across  the  light 
well  for  interesting  results.     Squire  Behrens  of  the  Chronicle  was 
in  a  room  that  looked  across  the  light  well  that  looked  across 
into  Leo  Carrillo 's  room.     Leo  was  a  very  handsome,  well-dressed, 
expensively  dressed  man  with  his  shock  of  black,  grey-streaked 
hair,  you  know.     It  wasn't  his  hair,  because  Squire  caught  him 
hanging  it  up  on  the  mirror!      [Laughter]     That  night  when  he 
looked  across  there,  Leo  was  as  bald  as  a  billard  ball.     I  think 
Squire  let  him  know  that  he  knew  this,   and  Leo  was  extremely  un 
happy  about  it.     This  is  just  one  of  those  little  things.     It 
didn't  affect  the  campaign. 
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Snail:       Another  member  was  Charles  Kasch,   of  Ukiah,  who  was  a  classmate  of 
Earl  Warren's,   at  Cal  and  all  through  Boalt  Hall— all  six  years 
they  were  classmates.     He  was  kind  of  a  thorn  in  the  commission's 
side,   and  Warren's  too,  because  he  was  quarrelsome  about  things. 
He   scolded  people  from  the  hearing  table  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Morris:     Was  he  related  at  all  with  the  lumber  interests? 

Snail:       No,  I  don't  think  so,   of  course  that's  in  a  lumbering  area.     In 
those  days  it  was  on  the  perimeter — there  wasn't  much  lumbering 
in  Mendocino,     It's  the  big  Masonite  factory  now,   but  the  lumber 
ing  was  farther  north  then.     I  guess  Ukiah' s  always  had  a  mill, 
but  perhaps  he  was  appointed  to  give  that  point  of  view — I  don't 
know. 

Morris:     Were  the  lumbering  interests  then  in  conflict  at  all  with  the  con 
servation  interests  in  that  region? 

Small:       Not  as  dramatically  as  in  connection  with  the  national  redwood 
park,  or  with  the  construction  of  the  Redwood  Highway  in  recent 
years.     Ho.     There  was  basic  opposition  to  the  state  acquiring 
"too  much"  of  redwood  areas.     The  state  acquired  these  through  pur 
chase,   and  the  money  they  put  into  those  parks  up  and  down  the 
river  and  highway  had  to     be  matched,  dollar  for  dollar.     This  was 
a  law — they  couldn't  go  out  and  buy  a  piece  of  property,   unless 
some  citizen  or  group  would  match  the  money.     This  was  the  genesis 
of  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League,  Newton  Drury's  organization. 
Incidentally,  Newton  Drury  was  a  classmate  of  Earl  Warren,  I  guess 
you  know. 

Morris:     We  have  him  on  file  with  tapes,  too. 

Small:       Isidore  Dockweiler  was  another  park  commissioner.     This  must  be 

talked  about!     That's  a  great  family  in  Los  Angeles.     They  had  one  of 
the  boys,  Isidore's  son,   as  district  attorney.     One  ran  for  governor, 
in  the  primary — I  don't  think  he  was  ever  nominated.     They  were 
civic  leaders,   and  cultural  leaders.     Isidore  Dockweiler  is  the 
man—and  he  used  the  membership  on  the  Park  Commission  as  a  little 
push — who's  responsible  for  the  Bear  Flag  being  displayed  on  all 
schoolhouses,   and  all  banks,  and  he  came  up  in  19^-5  with  a  bill — 
he'd  write  these  and  give  them  to  some  member  of  the  legislature 
to  introduce  as  their  bill,  but  it  was  his  bill — he  brought  up  a 
bill  in  19^5  to  require  that  all  hotels,  of  three  stories  or  more, 
be  required  to  display  the  Bear  Flag.     And  the  legislature  thought 
that  this  was  kind  of  carrying  things  to  a  little  ridiculous  ex 
treme.      [Laughter]     Schools,  you  could  justify  that,   and  banks 
were  all  right,  but  hotels 1 

Morris:     Was  this  from  pride  in  California,  or  was  he  in  the  flag-making 
business? 
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Small:       Oh,  pride  in  California.     He  used  to  say,   "We  lived  on  Fort  Street, 
now  called  Broadway."     In  other  words,  he  was  living   'way  in  the 
past.     Distinguished  looking  man — he  could 've  been  cast  in  Holly 
wood  as  a  U.S.   Senator.     This  big  bush  of  white  hair  at  the  back 
of  his  neck,  bald  head — a  regular  William  Jennings  Bryan  hairdo. 
Big  man  ,     florid  complexion,   and  dressed  in  elaborate  white  vest 
and  bow  tie.     Oh,  he  was  a  character  around  Sacramento.     He  didn't 
get  his  bill  passed,   incidentally.     That's  another  story— but  it 
hasn't  anything  to  do  with  Warren. 

He  was  the  fourth  member.  So  that  was  the  Park  Commission. 
This  sort  of  points  up  an  operating  principle  with  Warren.  He 
knew  a  lot  of  people  and  he  put  people  in  these  positions  that  he 
had  confidence  and  faith  in.  These  friendships  with  Mr.  Knowland 
and  Mr.  Harrell  in  particular  were  very  solid  and  very  sound.  He 
knew  the  men  very  very  well,  don't  you  know. 

Morris:     Rather  than  appointing  people  that  somebody  else   suggested? 

Appointments  to  the  Bench 

Small:       Yes,   that's  right.     Just  for  political  effect.     Of  course  he  had 

to  do  some  of  that,  I   suppose.     But  his  manner  of  appointing  people 
to  the  bench — he  was  very  fussy  about  this.     He  didn't  want  anyone 
on  the  superior  court  bench  that  wasn't  worthy.     He  didn't  go  to 
the  county  central  committee  and  ask  for  their  suggestions,  he 
didn't  think  they  were  qualified  to  pick  a  judge.     Maybe  some  of 
the  members  would  be  lawyers,  but  by  and  large  they  were  politicians, 
or  worse,  political  hacks,   and  very  minor  league  hacks. 

So,   if  he  had  an  appointment,   say,   in  Butte  County,  he'd  get 
hold  of  the  president  of  the  local  bar  or  some  lawyer  that  he  knew 
from  all  his  contacts — oftentimes  a  schoolmate — someone  he'd  gone 
to  Boalt  with — and  he  was  a  great  one  to  talk  to  the  newspaper 
publisher.     He  knew  the  leading  publishers  of  this  state  very,  very 
well,   and  of  course  he  was  selective.     He  talked  to  those  that  he 
felt  he  could  put  faith  in — or  in  their  advice.     And  then,   sometimes, 
he  would  go  to  other  citizens  in  that  community.     Maybe  a  minister. 
Maybe  a  store-owner.     Somebody  that  he  knew.     And  he  would  end  up 
with  what  in  his  judgment  was  the  best -qualified  lawyer  to  become   a 
judge.     And  then  the  approach  would  be  made.  Sometimes  this  man 
wasn't  interested  in  being  a  judge,  because  he  was  making  too  much 
money.     Lots  of  times  he  would  take  it  because  of  Warren's  persuasive 
ness,  his  appeal  to  his  public  duty.     Barnes — what  was  Barnes'  name 
in  Los  Angeles?     Had  a  tremendous  practice   and  was  reputed  to  be  mak 
ing  a  great  deal  of  money,  went  on  the   superior  court.     I  wish  I 
could  think  of  his  name.     A  very  fine  lawyer. 
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Small:       Before  he  would  appoint  a  man  to  a  position,   and  I'm  not  talking 
about  just  the  courts,  I'm  even  talking  about  county  fair  boards, 
or  district  fair  boards,  because  they  operated  under  the  state  as 
a     unit  of  the  state  government.     Even  that,  which  carried  no 
salary,   and  wasn't  too  impressive  an  appointment — these  people 
were  thoroughly  investigated.     Warren  did  not  want  an  appointment 
to  blow  up  in  his  face — to  take  someone's  casual  word,   "He's  a 
good  man,"  and  then  find  out  he's  a  thief  or  worse,  you  see? 

He  had  a  man  in  his  office  named  Jim  Welsh.     He's  now  a  muni 
cipal  judge  in  San  Francisco — James  Welsh — and  Welsh  devoted  his 
life  to  digging  up  dirt  about  people!      [Laughter] 

Morris:     Prospective  appointees? 

Small:        That's  right. 

Morris:     This  was  his  whole  job? 

Small:       Well,  he  did  the  spadework.     In  other  words,  he  did  a  great  deal 
of  the  telephoning — maybe  this  fair  board  appointment  was  coming 
up  down  in  Lancaster.     Jim  would  be  the  fellow  that  had  the  time 
which  Warren  didn't  have,  of  course.     This  is  staffwork.     He'd 
get  on  the  telephone,   and  find  out  about  this  proposed  person,   or 
to  turn  up  a  name  in  a  community  where  perhaps  we  didn't  know  too 
many  people.     He  would  get   a  prospective  appointee  and  then  find 
out  all  about  him:     his  family  life,  his  business  life,   and  what 
ever  he  could  about  his  morals,   and  so  forth.     The  result  was  that 
Warren  had  very  few  bad  appointments — very,  very  few.     He  had  bad 
luck  on  a  couple. 

And  when  he  did  go  political  on  a  series  of  appointments — 
that  was  when  he  really  did  a  poor  job.     They  told  him  that  he 
should  have  a  Democrat  in  his  cabinet,  or  maybe  this  was  his  idea. 
He  appointed  Gordon  Garland,  who'd  been  speaker  of  the   assembly  in 
the  Olson  governorship,   and  had  fought  Olson,  headed  the  so-called 
"Economy  Bloc  "    in  the  assembly.     In  other  words,   a  prominent 
Democrat — well -recognized  as  such.     So  Warren  made  him  director  of 
motor  vehicles.     Well,  no.     The  real  reason  that  I'm  thinking  about 
is  that  the  oil  industry  wanted  Gordon  Garland,  but  they  wanted  him 
as  director  of  natural  resources.     And  Warren  just  wasn't  about  to 
put  a  thief  in  charge  of  the  hen-coop.     So  he  compromised.     He  did 
give  in  to  the  extent  of  putting  him  in  his  cabinet,  but  as  di 
rector  of  motor  vehicles,  where  Mr.  Garland  was  not  at  all   happy, 
and  finally  stepped  out.     He  quit.     There  was  no  fuss  about  it, 
no  bitterness.     He  just  didn't  like  the  job,   and  he  did  something 
else.     And  he's  done  very  well.     He  became  a  professional  lobbyist, 
and  he  has  some  very  fine  accounts  in  Sacramento  that  make  him 
probably  at  least  $75,000  a  year. 
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Small:       Then  the  next  one  was  a  man  named  Lampson,   and  I  think  his  quali 
fication  was  that  he'd  been  an  executive  of  one  of  the  automobile 
associations — maybe  Southern  California.     But  Mr.  Lampson  had  a 
little  difficulty  putting  the  cork    back  in  the  bottle,  and  word 
was  gotten  to  him  that  it  would  be  better  if  he.  did  something  else. 
He  wasn't  exactly  fired,  but  it  was  made  plain  to  him  that  we 
weren't  happy  with  him.     When  I  say  "we"  I'm  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  governor,   and  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of  calling  my  book  "The 
Autobiography  of  a  Tapeworm,"   'cause  you  know  a  tapeworm  can't 
say  "I."     [Laughter]     He's  in  there  where  you've  got  to  say  "we." 

There  were  very  few  unfortunate  appointments.     I  don't  be 
lieve,  until  Warren  left  the  governorship  at  least,  that  any  one 
of  the  100-odd  men  that  he  put  on  the  bench  was  defeated  when  he 
came  up  for  election.     I  think  they  were  all  elected.     And  this 
was  a  qualification,   incidentally,  of  the  governor's:   "electibil- 
ity."    He  very  frankly  admitted,    'I  want  someone  who  can  get 
elected.     I  don't  want  to  appoint  someone  who  is  going  to  be  ex 
tremely  unpopular  for  reasons  of  personality  or  what-not,  that 
really  didn't  affect  his  performance,  but  simply  wouldn't  get 
over  with  people  to  the  point  of  getting  elected." 

Morris:     He  appointed  a  number  of  legislators,  too,  didn't  he? 
senators  and  assemblymen? 

Small:       You  don't  appoint  a  legislator,  you  have  a  call  to  a  special 
election. 

Morris:     No,  I  meant  the  other  way  around.     I  was  thinking  of  Byrl  Salsman, 
who  was  in  legislature,   and  Warren  appointed  him  to  the  bench. 

Small:       Yes.     Salsman  he  put  on  the    siperior  court  in  Santa  Clara  County 

and  Salsman  went  up  to  the  appellate  court,   and  I  think  he's  still 
there.     He  appointed  Mil  Sweigert — of  course  he  was  not  a  legis 
lator,  but  another  legislator  was  Murray  Draper,   and  another  one 
was  Al  Wollenberg;  then  there  was  Tom  Kuchel  to  the  U.S.  Senate — 
no,  no,  Kuchel  in  the  meantime  had  been  state  controller.     Warren 
appointed  Senator  Kuchel  state  controller,   and  then  appointed  him 
U.  S.  Senator  because  he  just  thought  Tom  Kuchel  was  a  very,  very 
fine  man.     They  were  never  what  you'd  call  pals — they  weren't  pals, 
really.     He  just  thought  Tom  Kuchel  was  as  intelligent  and  moral, 
capable,   and  electable  a  fellow  as  he  could  find.     And  of  course 
he  didn't  anticipate  Max  Rafferty,  but  that's  another  story,  and 
he's  Just  a  no-good  bastard.     I've  put  that  on  tape  before,   and  I 
want  that  to  be  very  clear.     Max  Rafferty  is  no  good!     [Laughter] 

Morris:     Did  Warren  have  a  chance  to  make  an  appointment  in  education  or 
was  Roy  Simpson  already  superintendent  of  public  instruction? 
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Small:     Yes.  He  did.     Sure.     Simpson  was  president  of  the  county  superin 
tendent's  association,   and  was  also  superintendent  in  South  Pasadena. 
I  think  that's  where  we  brought  him  from.     In  other  words,  he  was  the 
head  superintendent  in  their  organization — the  head  guy  there.     Yes, 
Warren  appointed  him  to  succeed  Walter  Dexter,  poor  fellow.     Walter 
Dexter  had  had  his  pay  raised  from  $5,000  to  $10,000— it  had  been 
frozen  in  the  constitution — then  in  September  of  19^5 — six  weeks  after 
he  got  his  raise,  he  dropped  dead  of  a  heart  attack. 

Morris:  Affluence  was  more  than  he  could  take? 

Small:     Well,  no.     He  was  a  nice  little  guy,   and  a  pretty  good  superintendent. 
Not  too  fortunate.     He  was  clean  and  decent  and  didn't  run  for  U.S. 
Senator  and  go  around  and  call  people  pigsj     I  shouldn't  get  started 
on  Rafferty! 

Anyway,   Simpson  made  a  good  superintendent.     Etiere  was  good 
harmony.     He  was  never  exactly  close  to  Mr.  Warren— he  was  a  member 
by  law  of  the  governor's  council  and  always  attended.     It  was  quite 
formal,   and  he  did  have  disagreements  with  Warren's  director  of 
finance,  Mr.  Dean.     There  was  an  excellent  appointment. 

Wide  Acquaintance 

Small:     Here  again,  to  get  down  to  some  basics,  which  I  should  do  more  of 
with  you,  Warren  knew  people  in  government.     He  knew  that  Jim  Dean 
was  a  highly  competent  city  manager.     He  brought  him  in  as  assistant 
director  of  finance.     He  had  Jack  Hassler  of  Oakland  who  was  in  one 
of  the  banks  down  here,  but  an  old  friend  of  Warren's  and  one  that 
he  admired.     He  was  his  first  director  of  finance.     But  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Hassler  agreed  to  stay  on.     Dean  came  in  as  assistant,   and 
Hassler  left  after  about  a  year.     Dean  became  director  of  finance 
and  was  as  capable  in  that  position  as  anybody  could  possibly  be. 
He  was  an  excellent  director. 

Morris:  When  you  say  that  Warren  knew  people  in  government,  would  this  be 
contacts  he'd  made  as  district  attorney  and  attorney  general? 

Small:     He  was  very  active,  and  part  of  this  was  his  political  instinct 
working,  in  the  district  attorney's  association,  and  he  had  very 
close  contact  and  friendship  with  the  law  enforcement  people — I 
guess  the  sheriff's  association  and  maybe  the  police  chiefs'  group. 
But  all  along  the  line  he  was  active  with  these  state  groups  and 
he  made  a  lot  of  friends.     They  liked  him,   and  he'd  contribute  a 
lot.     He  always  had  lots  of  ideas,   and  he  helped  to  perfect  their 
organizations  and  enlarge  their  scope  and  do  more  useful  things, 
don't  you  know?     ftiis  gave  him  a  state-wide  political  basis,  too. 
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Morris:     Did  he  keep  records  of  this,  or  did  he  just  have  a  marvelous 
memory? 

Small:       This  is  tremendously  important  for  your  record.     Warren  had  a  k  x  6 
card  file  in  Sacramento— I  don't  know  how  many  thousands—maybe  a 
hundred  thousand—long  file  drawers  of  cards:     everybody  he  ever 
knew  and  a  record  of  why  he  knew  them.     In  other  words,  he  went  to 
school  with  them,  or  they  were  fellow  members  of  the  Native  Sons, 
or  they  had  written  a  letter  about  a  bill.     There  was  a  record 
made  about  everybody  that  ever  contacted  him  in  his  official 
capacity. 

Morris:     Who  took  care  of  keeping  that  file? 

Small:       We  had  a  system.     The  girls  who  filed  the  correspondence  were 
trained  to  look  for  any  significant  aspect  of  the  letter.     In 
other  words,  this  person  would  write  and  tell  Warren  that  he  ap 
preciated  very  much  something  he'd  done  or  some  bill  he  had  spon 
sored  or  some  program  he  was  for— in  other  words,   a  favorable  com 
ment;  that  was  entered  on  the  card,  you  see.     Ibis  was  a  good 
contact.     It  was  never  abused.     It  was  never  turned  over  to  a 
solicitation  committee,  for  instance,  for  campaign  funds,  or  any 
thing  of  the  sort.     But  lots  of  times  people  who  got  on  the  cards 
eventually  became  appointees  of  Warren's.     This  was  the  beginning. 
If  it  came  to  the  point  where  he  was  considered  a  person  for  an 
appointment  to  a  state  position,  or  commission,  or  honorary  thing, 
or  what-not,  one  of  the  referrals  immediately  was  to  this  card 
file—what  had  been  known  about  him  in  that  connection  before.     It 
could  be  a  carbon  of  correspondence  that  Warren  had  had,  or  the 
times  he'd  met  him,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  use  for  these 
cards  for  Christmas  cards.     They  sent  out  about  U,000  or  U,500 
Christmas  cards  every  year. 

Morris:     From  the  family? 

Small:       Yes.     Well,  they  were  official.     They  were  to  government  people 
and  to  people  who'd  helped  in  his  campaigns.     They  didn't  have 
4,000  intimate  family  friends  to  send  them  to,  no.     They  could 
have  had,  but  I  mean,  they  covered  the  whole  thing.     So  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  use  there.     These  cards  are  in  the  archives; 
he  put  his  papers  in  the  archives. 

Morris:     We've  asked  to  have  some  of  those  files  released,  because  they 
aren't  official. 

Small:       Well,  of  course,  they're  not  that  secret,  either.     These  cards, 
I'm  sure— this  card  index  of  names,   is  without  doubt  in  the 
archives.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dave  Snyder  told  me  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  space  they've  got  Warren's  stuff     in.     It's 
fabulous . 
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Morris:     Our  hope  is  that  Warren  did  not  mean  to  seal  all  of  the  files. 

Small:       Obviously,  not  everything  in  those  files,  a  very  small  percentage, 
would  have  any  secret  character.     Matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think 
there's  a  thing  that  Warren  would  ever  need  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
he  ever  did  in  his  life,   and  this  is  not  an  overstatement.     But 
there  are  some  things  that  are  perhaps  a  little  personal,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  papers.     Most  of  it's 
official  correspondence.     There's  a  lot  of  stuff  in  there  that  I 
wrote — carbon  copies  of  thousands  of  letters  that  I  wrote,   some 
of  which  I  forged  his  signature  to!     [Laughter]     And  I  was  not 
one  of  the  official  forgers.     [Laughter] 

You  might  as  well  have  this  in  the  record,  if  nobody  else  has 
told  you.     We  had  three  or  four  excellent  forgers.     We  had  to  have. 
Warren  couldn't  sign  all  that  mall,  but  people  wanted  a  letter 
signed  by  the  governor. 

Morris:     They  would  wet  their  finger  and  see  if  the  ink  was  put  on  by  hand 
or  by  machine . 

Small:       Helen  MacGregor  could  make  a  very  good  Earl  Warren  signature! 

[Laughter]     I  could  tell  it,  but  nobody  else  could,  on  the  out 
side,     den  we  had  another  girl  named  Gwen  Couch  who  could  come 
as  close  to  imitating  the  governor's  signature  as  you  could 
possibly  imagine.     Hers  was  excellent.     Then  we  had  another  gal 
who  put   a  card  down  where  she  was  going  to  sign,   and  bring  her 
letters  down  to  that  card  so  that  it  was  even  on  the  bottom. 
This  was  a  tip;  it  was  too  even.     But  it  was  pretty  good.     We  had 
to  do  this. 

I  remember  running  into  a  county  chairman  down  in  King's 
County — almost  had  the  name  on  my  tongue  although  it's  years  ago 
and  I  only  saw  him  the  once— he  showed  me  a  letter  signed  by  Earl 
Warren  and  he  raised  the  suspicion:      "I'm  not  just  sure  that  that's 
the  governor's  real  signature."    And  I  swore  to  him  that  it  was. 
I'd  Just  gone  to  work  for  him,  and  I  didn't  know  about  the  forgery. 
(Laughter)     And  I  remembered  it  well  enough  to  realize  that  I'd 
told  a  lie,  not  intentionally,  and  it  wasn't  Warren's  signature. 
I  could  forge  Tom  Kuchel's  signature.     I  can  do  it  right  now.     I 
can  sit  here  and  do  it  and  you'll  swear  it's  Kuchel's  signature. 
I  had  to.     We  were  sending  out  several  hundred  letters  a  day,  and 
if  he'd  done  nothing  else,  he  could  possibly  have  signed  all  these. 
But  he  wouldn't  have  been  a  Senator. 

Morris:     Are  there  any  other  appointments? 

Small:       Oh,   sure.     We  can  talk  all  day  on  appointments,  I  think.     I  do 
wander,   and  I   apologize. 
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Morris:     That's  all  right.     I  think  we've  been  off  on  a  very  interesting 
bit  we  might  not  have  otherwise. 

Department  Directors 

Small:       When  this  thing  is  on  paper  I  think  I'm  going  to  be  very  embar 
rassed! 

We  talked  about  Roy  Simpson  and  Jim  Dean.     I  talked  a  little 
bit  about  appointments  in  one  of  my  articles:     the  first  one  I  did 
for  the  Bee,   as  a  matter  of  fact.     Scharrenberg  and  Halverson. 
I  don't  think  we  need  to  talk  about  this  because  you  are  referring 
to  these  articles,  are  you,  for  part  of  your  record? 

Morris:     Tour  articles?    Yes.     They're  in  the  archives. 

Small:       When  I  tell  the  story  of  how  Halverson  was  picked  very  unexpectedly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public.     One  extremely  interesting 
appointment,  was  Warren's  final  appointment  for  Motor  Vehicles 
after  Garland  and  Lampson.     Warren  ended  up  by  appointing  August  H. 
Henderson~Gus  Render  son—direct  or  of  motor  vehicles,  who  did  a 
job!     Not  only  was  he  permanent  and  finally  solved  the  problem,  but 
he  reorganized  that  department;  he  made  it  possible  for  you  to  get 
a  return  on  your  application  for  a  driver's  license  in  a  few  days 
instead  of  several  months.     It  was  in  a  chaotic  situation  when  he 
was  appointed. 

Warren  picked  him  because  he  was  a  professional  administrator. 
Gus  Henderson  went  to  work  for  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  on 
January  12,  1918,  when  he  was  15-1/2  years  old  as  a  messenger  boy. 
He  didn't  have  a  formal  education— you'd  never  have  known  it, 
though,  when  he  got  up  to  be  director  of  motor  vehicles.    He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  a  self-educated  man.     In  any  case,  Warren  just 
had  to  have  that  department  straightened  out.     So  he  picked,  in 
stead  of  a  political  appointee — he  faced  up  to  it:     "We've  got  to 
have  somebody  who  can  run  the  business."    And  he  selected  this  man 
who'd  gone  all  the  way  up  to  be  deputy  director  of  public  works, 
and  during  the  war  was  tire  administrator,  for  the  rationing  board, 
for  the  allotments  to  the  state  of  tires  and  gasoline.    He  admin 
istered  the  program  for  the  state  government. 

Morris:     You  mean  for  all  the  tires  and  gas.    .    . 

Small:       That  we  bought  during  the  war,  had  to  have  during  the  war   .   .    . 

Morris:     For  the   state  government? 

Small:       For  state  vehicles,  yes.     He  was  the  ration  administrator.     They 
called  him  "Mileage  administrator  and  coordinator  of  tire  ration 
ing  for  the  state  '  throughout  the  war. 
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Morris:  That  must  have  been  a  job  with  a  lot  of  pressure  on  it. 

Small :  Oh ,  sure . 

Morris:  Everybody  hollering  for  a  little  bit  more  gas,  please,   Gus? 

Small:  You're  a  little  too  young  to  remember,  but  boy! 

Morris:  I  remember. 

Small:  We  used  to  trade  sugar  coupons  and  shoe  coupons. 

Morris:  For  gas  coupons? 

Small:       No.     Well,   sure,  I  suppose  so.     The  housewives  used  to  trade  back 
and  forth:      "My  kid  doesn't  need  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  but  we   sure 
need  some  sugar."     Part  of  it  was  unnecessary;  I  mean  it  was  a 
little  bit  synthetic.     There  was  more  around  on  some  of  those  things. 
But  it  was  precautionary. 

Gus  Henderson  died  in  an  automobile  accident.    He  had  a  heart 
attack,  they  think.     The  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  used  to  do  a 
little  drinking  at  home,   and  the  gossip  went  around  that  he'd  had 
too  many  drinks,  but  the  autopsy  showed  it  was  a  heart  attack.     It 
was  kind  of  poetic  that  the  director  of  motor  vehicles  should  die 
in  an  automobile  accident.     But  he  was  an  excellent  man. 

And  this  was,  again,  typical  of  Warren's  insistence  on  ability. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Jim  Rolph  that  once  he  had  a  superior  court 
judge  to  appoint,   and  Andy  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  little 
Sausalito  News  across  the  Bay  here,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rolph *s  and 
political  cohort,  came  up  to  him  and  said,   "They  tell  me  that  such- 
and-such  a  lawyer  wants  to  be  judge."    And  Rolph  says,   "is  he  our 
kind  of  people?"     In  other  words,  is  he  a  good  Republican?     Ander 
son  said,   "Yes,  Governor."     So  he  was  appointed.     Well,  that's 
maybe  apocryphal,   and  a  caricature,  but  certainly  there  wasn't 
as  much  attention  paid  by  Rolph  to  some  of  these  things  as  Warren 
did. 

Dr.  Frank  Tallman  was  an  interesting  appointee,  head  of  Mental 
Hygiene.     He  was  selected  by  a  committee,   something  like  a  committee 
of  nine  people — psychiatrists  and  public-spirited  people.    Neil 
Haggerty,   secretary  of  the  labor  federation,  was  on  that  committee, 
I  think.     Warren,  incidentally,   appointed  Haggerty  regent,  you  know, 
down  here.     And  I  don't  know  that  Haggerty  even  had  a  high  school 
diploma,  I  know  he  had  no  degree,  but  Warren  made  him  a  regent  of 
the  University.     Sure,   somebody's  got  to  represent  the  people,   and 
it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  mediocrity,  either.      [Laughter J 
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Small:       Haggerty  was  a  natural  orator  and  I  remember  at  a  meeting  of  the 

governor's  committee  on  youth  and  Children — and  this  committee  was 
pretty  star-studded — you  had  Ph.D's,   and  everybody  on  it  had  de 
grees,  practically,   and  Haggerty  got  up  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
statement  or  speech,   and  apologized  for  his  lack  of  education,   and 
everybody  just  hooted,  because  he  was  one  of  the  most  articulate, 
eloquent  men  in  the  group. 

Morris:     Yes.     I've  been  impressed  when  I've  read  the  series  of  labor  inter 
views  that  we've  done.     Almost  without  exception  they  were  self- 
made  men,   and  as  you  say,  very  eloquent  and  perceptive. 

Small:       That  certainly  describes  Haggerty.     He  was  on  the  committee  that 
selected  Tallman.     Dr.  Tallman  was  a  Canadian;  of  course  he  was  a 
physician  and  psychiatrist  who  had  been  with  the  state  governments 
of  New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio.     He  was  found  by  this  committee  in 
19^9.     He  was  director  I  think,  of  the  Ohio  mental  health  depart 
ment  and  a  professor  at  Ohio  U.   simultaneously.     Here,   again, 
Warren  was  only  interested  in  the  man's  ability  and  reputation, 
and  he  did  tremendous  things  with  the  mental  hospital  system  in 
terms  of  improving  treatment  methods.     You  know,   up  to  Warren's 
time,  we  just  stacked   'em  in  these  hospitals  like  so  much  cord- 
wood,  instead  of  treating  them.     Oh,  there  was  treatment,  of 
course,  but  the  emphasis  was  on  custody.     Tallman  changed  this 
completely.     We  had  one  little  problem  with  him,   and  this  brings 
in  my  relationship  with  the  governor  I  think  rather  interestingly. 

Tallman  did  have  a  blind  spot  in  terms  of  public  relations — 
he  wasn't  anybody  to  try  and  get  people  to  say  he  was  a  great  guy. 
He  didn't  give  a  damn  whether  they  liked  him  or  not.     He  was  doing 
his  job,   and  he  didn't  care  about  personal  publicity,   and  this 
sort  of  thing.    Well,  of  course  he  had  a  big  department — thousands 
of  employees.     A  man  named  Brummage,   a  member  of  the  American  Fed 
eration  of  Labor— I  don't  know  what  craft  he  was — but  anyway,  he 
started  a  new  union  to  organize  the  psychiatric  technicians. 
These  are  the  people  on  the  wards  that  take  care  of  the  bedpans 
and  so  forth,  kind  of  a  menial  and  not  well-paid  job.     And  they 
had  a  problem  and  so  it  was  easy  for  Brummage  to  get  about  730 
members  in  just  a  few  weeks.     And  the  CIEA  began  to  take  an  awful 
good  look;  he's  stealing  members,   and  he's  real  competition. 

Well,   Brummage  began  to  feel  his  oats.     He  went  to  Tallman 
and  he  said,   "Now  we're  going  to  do  this  in  the  hospitals."     And 
he  started  to  talk  about  new  procedures  in  the  wards,   as  to  hours, 
as  to  rest  periods,   as  to,  even,  methods  of  treatment,   and  he  be 
came  very  much  of  an  irritant,   and  Tallman  just  didn't  know  how 
to  handle  the  situation,   so  to  get  rid  of  him,   finally,  he  said, 
"We'd  better  put  all  this  down  on  paper,   and  sign  it,   as  to  what 
we're  going  to  agree  to  do."     Brummage  thereupon  drafted  a 
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Snail:        "Memorandum  of  Agreement."     This,  of  course,  was  the  same  as  a 
labor  contract,   and  brought  it  in,   and  Tallman  signed  the  darn 
thing,   and  it  had  a  lot  of  this  stuff  in  it.     Well,   a  copy  got 
over  to  Sam  Hanson  and  a  fellow  named  Smith  who  was  president  of 
the  CSEA  down  here  at  the  bridge — the  toll -collect ing  at  the  Bay 
Bridge — and  to  Ted  Jenner  and  of  course  the  lawyer  of  the  CSEA, 
and  they  just  hit  the  roof.     And  they  came  storming  over  to  the 
governor's  office  that  one  of  his  department  heads  had  made  a 
"union  contract,"  while  CSEA  had  pledged  that  they  would  have  no 
strikes  and  they  wouldn't  have  contracts,  it  was  just  an  informal, 
friendly  relation.     The  governor  was  out  of  town,  so  I  saw  them. 
I  always  used  to  take  these  beefs.     And  they  came  in  and  they 
were  pounding  the  table,  and  I  talked  to  them  and  tried  to  cool 
them  off  a  little  bit,  but  just  didn't  know  about  how  I  was  going 
to  handle  this  one—this  was  high-level  stuff. 

So  I  said,   "The  governor  will  be  back  tomorrow,  and  I'll 
telephone  you  after  I  set  up  a  meeting  with  him."    Well,  the 
governor  came  back  and  I  told  him  about  the  way  I've  told  you, 
about  what  happened.     And  he  says,   "You  cool   *em  off."    He 
wasn't  going  to  see  these  guys.     He  didn't  like  to  see  people 
that  came  in  mad,  anyhow — this  was  policy.     He  didn't  want  to 
see  angry  people.     Wait  til  they  cool  off,  and  then  we  can  talk. 
And  this  was  policy.     So  he  says,    "You  cool   'em  off!"     And  we 
cooled   'em  off.     It  took  all  day,  I  guess.     And  we  came  up  with 
a  very  simple  solution. 

I  suggested,   "Let's  write  a  supplement  to  the  memorandum 
agreement.     Dr.  Tallman  will  sign  it,   and  mail  it  to  Mr.  Brum- 
mage,   and  say,    'This  qualifies  the  memorandum  agreement.'    We 
won't  even  ask  him  to  sign  it,  because  he  won't  anyhow."     In 
effect  it  just  cancelled  out  the  damn'  memorandum,  you  see? 

Morris:     The  original  memorandum. 

Small:       There  was  nothing  Brumnage  could  do  about  it.     He  couldn't  strike 
these  people.     He  didn't  have  a  big  enough  percentage  of  employees 
anyhow. 

Morris:     Did  Dr.  Tallman  mend  his  ways  after  that? 

Small:       Oh,  yes.     He  was  an  awfully  nice  fellow.     He  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant,   cheerful,   sweet  men  you  ever  knew.     It  didn't  bother 
him.     He  used  to  come  over  and  see  me  quite  a  lot,   after  that. 
If  he  had  some  little  thing  that  was  bothering  him  he  would  come 
over  and  talk  to  me.    We're  awfully  good  friends. 

Morris:     Is  he   still  in  the  Los  Angeles  area? 
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Snail:       Yes.     I  think  I  asked  Helen  about  him  when  we  talked  with  her.     He 
has  had  a  diabetes  problem  for  a  long,  long  time,  he's  on  daily 
insulin.     And  I  presumed  he  would  have  retired  by  now.     She  seemed 
to  think  that  he's  still  teaching.     He  went  down  there  as  professor 
of  mental  hygiene,  at  UCLA.     I  guess  he  stayed  on  with  Goody  Knight 
for  awhile,  but  his  health  was  a  problem.     This  was  a  strain  on  him, 
this  job  is  a  big  one. 

Jfy  whole  point  in  telling  this  story  is  to  emphasize  Warren's 
search  for  the  best  person  he  could  get  for  a  position.     We've  told 
the  story  of  Charlie  Purcell,  the  director  of  public  works,  who  was 
not  a  politician.     He  didn't  know  straight-up  about  politics,   and 
we  had  a  public  relations  problem  with  him  to  the  point  where  Warren 
had  the  whole  commission  together  out  at  the  Del  Paso  Country  Club 
one  day.     I  did  a  memorandum  along  about  early  1950  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  this  problem.     I  hated  to  do  it, 
I  didn't  want  to  snitch  on  anybody,  but  this  was  my  job,  to  let  him 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  did  a  memo  outlining  to  him  that  the 
state  highway  people  had  us  in  trouble  in  El  Monte  and  Carlsbad 
and  Livingstone  and  Petaluma  with  their  high-handed  insistence  on 
tearing  a  town  in  two  in  order  to  get  a  straight  line  from  point-to- 
point.     They  wouldn't  bend  at  all,  you  know?     And  we  were  just 
catching  the  dickens  from  all  over  the  state. 

This  upset  him  tremendously.     He  called  me  in  after  he'd  read 
the  memo,   and  he  said,   "These  engineers  are  going  to  kill  me!"     The 
1950  primary  election  was  coming  up  in  a  few  weeks.     He  hadn't  de 
clared  by  this  time,  but  he  was  going  to.     "Those  fellows  are  going 
to  ruin  me.     You  get  that  Highway  Commission  to  come  out  to  the 
country  club  next  Thursday — they're  going  to  be  in  town — we'll 
talk  to   'em."    And  we  did,  and  I'll  never  forget  Purcell.     He  was 
an  able  man,  he  built  the  Bay  Bridge,  you  know.     A  great  engineer, 
tremendous  fellow.     And  a  good  administrator,   and  he  ran  a  good, 
tight  department,  but  he  had  no  political  instincts,   and  couldn't 
have  cared  less. 

Warren  started  giving  him  the  business  about  he  had  refused 
to  put  in  a  decent  pedestrian  crossing  at  Liverraore   ...   a  lot  of 
detail  he  was  getting  down  into  that  Purcell  just  couldn't  have 
believed  a  governor  would  know.     I  can  still  remember,  Purcell  was 
lifting  his  coffee  cup  and  he  couldn't  hang  on  to  it.     It  dropped 
onto  the  table  and  spilled  coffee  all  over.     He  was  so  mad.     He  was 
mad  at  me  for  a  long  time  after  that,  because  he  knew  I  put  Warren 
up  to  this.     But  we  got  him  a  public  relations  assistant,   a  fellow 
named  Robert  Shillito,   and  that  started  another  interesting  career. 
This  guy  has  gone  all  the  way  up.     We  stole  him  from  the  state 
Chamber  of  Cotanerce  staff,   and  they  put  him  in  there  at  $700  a 
month  to  help  Purcell  with  his  public  relations,   and  he  did  a  job. 
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Small:       Robert  Shillito,  I  think  it  was  a  Greek  name,  originally. 

Just  a  quick,   interesting  sidelight:     The  first  year  I  knew 
him,  that  was  after  he  got  this  job,  I  got  a  Christmas  card  from 
him  and  his  wife  from  "Bob  and  Mary  Shillito,"  and  their  big 
St.  Bernard  dog  in  a  picture,  you  know.     The  next  year,   "Bob  and 
Mary  Shillito,"  and  the  St.   Bernard  dog  and  four  children! 

Morris:     Good  heavens!     Quadruplets? 

Small:       No.     They  adopted  two  children,  because  Bob  came  back  from  the 
South  Pacific  after  suffering  an  attack  of  dengue  fever— which 
his  doctor  said  had  rendered  him  sterile.     But  no  sooner  had 
they  adopted  the  two  youngsters  than  Mrs.  Shillito  became 
pregnant— it  often  seems  to  happen  this  way.     And  she  had  twins! 

[interruption  for  lunch.] 

Thomas  Kuchel's  Career 

Fry:  We  wanted  to  talk  about  Tom  Kuchel,   and  his  relationship  with 

Warren. 

Small:       Before  we  start,  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  story  that's  right  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue!     The  story  of  the  start  of  the  system  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  that  Warren  established  in  19^3  is 
in  the  memo  I  brought  down  today.     In  addition,  there's  a  little, 
what  we  call  in  the  newspaper  business  a  sidebar:     a  little  story 
off  to  the  side,  you  know,   a  quirk  to  the  main  story. 

I  touched  on  why  Walter  Gordon  was  chairman  of  the  Adult 
Authority  so  long.     It  seems  that  he,  Lewis  Drucker,   and  Dr. 
Lovell  Bixby  were  the  first  members  of  the  three -man  Adult 
Authority,  which  has  now,  I  think,   seven  members.     It's  been  en 
larged  to  carry  a  bigger  load.     And  Drucker  was  the  chairman  the 
first  year.     Gordon  became  chairman  the  following  year  under  what 
they  expected  to  be  a  rotation  system.  At  the  end  of  his  year,  he 
made  no  sign  that  he  wanted  to  step  down,   and  the  other  members 
(Bixby  had  been  replaced  by  that  time  by  Ervis  H.  Lester)    were 
reluctant  to  force  the  issue,  out  of  fear  of  being  accused  of 
racial  discrimination!     Gordon  remained  as  chairman  through  the 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board.     This  is  a  little  side 
issue . 

Now,   about  Kuchel. 

Pry:  Yes.     I  have  down  here  he  was  Republican  state  chairman  in 

when  he  was  thirty. 
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Small:       Forty,  forty-one  and  forty -two,  the  two-year  term.     And  he  was  only 
thirty  years  old.     Very,  very  young  fellow  for  this  job.     This  is 
one  of  the  points  that  he  used  to  use  when  people  would  accuse  him 
of  not  being  a  Republican,  he'd  point  out  that  he'd  been  state 
chairman.     Of  course,  Kuchel  suffered  the  same  kind  of  antagonism 
that  Warren  had  from  some  groups — he  was  too  liberal.     Kuchel  grew 
like  a  flower. 

Pry:  What  type  of  Republican  was  Kuchel?     Did  he  change  like  Warren  did? 

Small:       More  so.     This  is  a  complete  metamorphosis.     Tom  Kuchel  came  up 
from  Orange  County,   as  a  young  assemblyman.     He  was  what?   .    .    . 

Fry:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  Orange  County  was  the  seat  of  conserva 

tism  then  like  it  is  now. 

Small:       Orange  County  was  never  anything  else.     I  think  the  old  Spanish 
doges  probably  were  originally  John  Birchers.     Oh  no,  even  when 
he  came  here — let's  see,  he  was  born  in  1910,  August  15.     He 
graduated  in  '35,  cum  laude,  from  law  school,  USC,  got  his  A.B. 
in  '32,  and  then  he  lost  a  year  because  of  the  Depression.     The 
family  just  simply  couldn't  keep  him  in  school.     Kuchel  used  to 
say  he  passed  up  a  lot  of  lunches  by  just  taking  up  another  notch 
in  his  belt  in  school.     His  father  owned  a  newspaper. 

Fry:  I  thought  his  father  was  relatively  secure  in  the  Depression. 

Small;       Oh,  I  think  they  had  enough  coming  in  to  live  better  than  a  lot  of 
people.     But  having  a  newspaper  myself  during  the  Depression,  I 
know  how  difficult  it  was  sometimes  to  pay  the  bills.     Sometimes 
you  could  pay  your  printer,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
grocer  or  yourself. 

But  to  get  back  to  Tom  Kuchel,  I  think  when  you  talk  to  him, 
you  must  get  him  to  discuss  the  politics  of  his  early  relationship 
with  Warren,  because  Kuchel  was  chairman  in  19^2  when  Warren  first 
ran.     He  went  off  to  war  that  year,  I  guess  he  probably  was  still 
chairman.     He  was  commissioned  in  the  navy  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  waive  the  eye  condition — Kuchel  has  20/200  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  or  something  like  this,  absolutely  can't  see  a  thing 
without  the  help  of  a  piece  of  glass.     The  other  eye  is  subnormal 
but  adequate.     And  Kuchel  has  always  had  a  fear  himself  of  going 
blind  because  his  father  did.     In  any  case,  be  went  to  war  and 
came  back. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  Kuchel,  he  was  in  the  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  And  I  was  in  the  senate,  in  the  *U5  ses 
sion,  about  April,  I  guess.  And  he  came  back  and  was  greeted  by 
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Small:   his  colleagues  in  the  senate  with  great  affection,  and  then  resumed 
his  duties,  in  civilian  clothes.  In  any  case,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  articulate  men  up  there  and  had  the  best  floor  presence  of 
anybody  in  the  senate.  There  were  some  excellent  men;  Tony  de  Lap 
of  Richmond  was  an  excellent  debater,  man  on  his  feet,  never  at  a 
loss.  But  Kuchel  stood  out.  He  was  quite  active  in  opposition  to 
the  health  insurance  bill. 

Fry:     Oh,  be  was. 

Small:       The  health  insurance  bill.     Hie  health  insurance  bill  didn't  move 
in  the  senate.     As  I  told  you,  Byrl  Salsman  was  the  author — did 
you  find  him,   incidentally? 

Fry:  Yes,  we  did,   and  Mrs.  Morris,  I  hope,  will  be  interviewing  him 

right  away. 

Small:       Good.     He  didn't  do  much  with  the  health  insurance  bill.     All  the 
activity  was  on  the  assembly  side.     Kuchel  was  known  not  to  be 
sympathetic  to  it,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest  terms.     Harry  Riley 
died — let's  see,  when  was  that?    I  guess  that  could  have  beenii 
'146,  I  don't  remember  exactly  (February,  19^).     In  any  case,   it 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people  that  Warren  appointed 
Kuchel  as  controller.     The  reason  he  appointed  him  was  basically, 
character.     He  just  felt  that  Tom  Kuchel  was  one  of  the  finest 
young  fellows  around,  very  promising,  very  intelligent,   and  the 
fact  that  he'd  been  state  chairman,  was  one  of  the  factors — a 
veteran,  nice  little  family — this  is  all  according  to  Warren's 
specifications.     These  are  the  words  he  often  used,   "He  has   a  nice 
little  family,"  or  for  an  older  man,   "He  has  a  fine  family  and 
grandchildren."     In  any  case,  Kuchel  had  always  been  an  admirer 
of  Warren's,  even  though  he*d  disagreed  with  him,   as  people  in 
office  can  on  individual  things. 

Fry:  Well,  did  he  and  Kuchel  disagree  on  other  issues;  what  about  labor, 

for  instance? 

Small:       Well,  up  to  that  point,  Warren  hadn't  had  to  take  too  many  specific 
positions.     Kuchel  had,   in  voting  on  bills,  of  course,  but  Warren 
hadn't  had  to  do  this.     His  attitude  was  a  little  nebulous.     Labor 
was  very  suspicious  of  him  when  he  came  to  Sacramento.     As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  he  was  a  little  antagonistic  to  many  segments  of 
organized  labor,  particularly  because  of  the  Point  Lobos  trial. 

Fry:  The  murder  trial? 

Small:       The  murder  trial,  yes.     But  Kuchel  and  Warren  became  increasingly 
close.     One  of  my  jobs  in  the   governor's  office  was  to  deal  with 
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Small:       the  controller  when  we  had  mutual  problems  and  we  went  to  Kuchel 
when  we  wanted  assistance.     I  mentioned  to  the  governor  one  time 
that  Tom  Kuchel  was  apparently  quite  interested  in  becoming 
governor  one  day. 

He  said,   H0h,  that's  great.     I  just  hope  he  persists  in  that 
ambition  because  he'd  make  a  fine  governor." 

Fry:  I  understand  he's  thinking  of  running  now.     [Laughter] 

Small:       Warren  and  Kuchel  became  increasingly  close,  I  would  say.     You 
couldn't  say  of  Warren  ever  that  he  had  very  intimate  friends. 
The  Warrens  rarely  had  house  guests.     Of  course,   one  of  the  rea 
sons  was  that  they  had  a  large  family  to  fill  the  place,  you  know. 
And  he  kept  his  family  completely  separate  from  his  work.     He 
just  didn't  let  it  interfere  with  them.     If  they  were  interested, 
he'd  talk  to  them.     He  was  a  very  good  father  in  this  way,  talk 
ing  to  his  kids,  on  the  level. 

But  in  any  case,  what  I  meant  to  indicate,  was  Warren  and 
Kuchel  didn't  visit  back  and  forth  and  play  bridge,  or  anything 
like  this.     He  was  interested  in  Tom,  they'd  see  each  other,   and 
visit  in  the  office  occasionally,  usually  on  a  specific  matter. 
But  Warren  obviously  was  fond  of  Tom  Kuchel,   an  admirer  of  him, 
certainly.    When  Nixon  was  elected  vice-president  and  a  vacancy 
occurred,  four  years  to  go,  two  years  of  which  Warren  could  fill 
by  appointment,  there  were  oh,  I'd  say  thirty  aspirants  for  the 
job  that  you  could  consider  as  possibilities.     Ed  Shattuck  wanted 
to  be  Senator  very,  very  badly,   and  Loch  Waters— I  think  he  wanted 
it  so  badly  he  thought  he  was  going  to  get  it.     He  wanted  very  much 
to  have  that  appointment.    Warren  kept  his  counsel;  he  could  play 
it  awful  close  to  the  belt.     He  could  just  keep  his  counsel  com 
pletely,  kinda  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye.     He  didn't  say 
anything. 

Fry:  And  wouldn't  tell  anybody? 

Small:       People  couldn't  tell  if  he  was  for  them  or  against.     That's  the 
way  it  was  when  he  announced  Kuchel *s  appointment.     There  were 
several—Vic  Hansen,  for  instance,  who'd  been  adjutant  general, 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  Senator.     I  don't  think  that  Kuchel 
felt  he  had  proprietary  interest  at  all  until  within  a  week  or  so 
of  the  appointment.     Probably  Warren  by  this  time  had  let  him 
know  pretty  much  that  he  was  going  to  get  it.     Of  course,  he  had 
to  get  Kuchel *s  agreement  before  he  could  do  it.     Kuchel  did  take 
it.     He  didn't  jump  at  it;  he  talked  to  Warren  about  it  at 
length  before  they  decided     it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  them 
to  do. 
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Small:       Kuchel 's  a  great  Senator.     It  was  very  close  to  a  tragedy  that  this 
wasn't  realized  two  years  ago.     Here's  a  man  with  an  investment  of 
sixteen  years  in  that  service  back  there  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
California. 

Fry:  I  still  don't  understand  how  that  happened.     I  was  prepared  for  him 

to  lose,  but  to  lose  in  the  primary. 

Small:       It  just  got  too  complicated.     One  factor  of  course  was  a  very 
articulate,   vociferous  opponent,  Max  Rafferty.     That  man  in  my 
book  is  absolutely  no  good — and  you  can  keep  this  right  on  the  tape. 

Fry:  But  Kuchel  is  articulate. 

Small:       It  wasn't  entirely  not  his  fault.     Kuchel  did  neglect  some  fences 
that  he  could  have  kept  in  repair.     He  didn't  come  out  to  Cali 
fornia  often  enough.     He  stayed  in  Washington.     He  became  enamored 
of  the  United  States  Senate.     He  was  assistant  minority  leader, 
and  it  was  an  important  function,  particularly  as  Ev  Dirksen  was 
not  well  and  would  go  down  to  his  farm  in  Winchester  and  sometimes 
not  come  back  until  Tuesday  and  then  go  away  Thursday;  he  put  in  a 
couple  of  days  at  most  and  sometimes  skipped  even  that. 

Kuchel  was  carrying  the  load;  he  was  the  leader  for  the  minor 
ity  party,   and  there  are  a  lot  of  duties  connected  with  this  dog 
gone  thing.     You  gotta  watch  the  legislative  file  and  consult  with 
the  majority  leader  very  closely.     Much  legislation  is  handled  by 
agreement;  there  is  no  controversy  and  so  forth,   but  you  have  to 
have  the  agreement.     And  Kuchel  was  very  busy,   so  he  didn't  come 
home  nearly  enough.     I  used  to  badger  him  about  this:      "Tom,  you 
ought  to  get  out  there  once  in  a  while."     "Oh,  I  know  it.     I'm 
going  to  do  it,  starting  next  week."    Well,  gee  whiz,  first  thing 
you  know,   a  couple  of  years  had  gone  by,   and  he  hadn't  done  it,  you 
know. 

Plus  the  fact  that  he  increasingly  antagonized  the  fat  cats, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  this  state,  down  there  in  sunny  smog- 
ridden   southern  California:     the  Salvatoris  and  the  Knotts  and  the 
Tuttles  and  all  those  people.     They  can  get  pretty  doggone  active, 
and  they  can  raise  a  lot  of  money  to  oppose  a  fellow.     Kuchel  al 
ways  had  a  problem  because  he  wouldn't  subject  himself  to  any 
commitments,  you  know.     And  boy,  we  used  to  have  the  devil's  own 
time  meeting  the  pay  roll  in  Warren's  campaigns.     He  couldn't  tap 
the  so-called  big  sources,  particularly  after  19^*2.     He  got  quite 
a  lot  of  money  in  *U2,  and  then  he  refused  to  make  Gordon  Garland 
director  of  natural  resources  and  Garland  would  have  just  danced 
to  the  tune  of  the  oil  people.     They  were  awful  sore  at  him  and 
from  then  on,  he  didn't  get  very  much  money  from  them. 
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Fry:  When  he  did  have  a  nice  oil  source  in  his  campaign  in   '1*2. 

Small:       Sure,   Superior  Oil  Company,  but  Warren  was  never  happy  about  the 
fact. 

Fry:  And  then  1  guess  they  weren't  either. 

Small:       But  Kuchel  also  took  off  on  the  John  Birch  Society  in  the  Senate. 

Fry:  Yes.     He  was  the  first  person  to  do  that,  wasn't  he? 

Small:       He  made  some  rip-snorting  speeches.     Partly,  this  was  because  he 

rose  to  the  defense  of  Earl  Warren.     Have  you  ever  seen  an  Impeach 
Earl  Warren  billboard?     They're  still  up  all  over  Arizona. 

Fry:  Someone  told  me  that  he  and  Kuchel  were  very  close  in  Washington 

as  social  friends.     Is  my  impression  true,  that  while  governor, 
they  probably  didn't  socialize  very  much,  but  in  Washington  they 
did? 

Small:       To  answer  the  first  part  of  your  statement,  they  did  not  socialize 
a  great  deal  in     Sacramento,  for  reasons  I've  already  touched  on, 
plus  the  fact  that  Warren's  kids  were  growing  up  and  demanded  the 
full  time  of  their  parents,   and  their  parents  were  great.     Warren 
would  go  out  to  the  Barbara  Worth  Stables  to  watch  Bobby  practice 
jumping  his  horse  over  a  fence,  you  know.     And  Mrs.  Warren  wouldn't 
— she  couldn't  stand  it.     Scared  to  death,  couldn't  even  talk  about 
it.     They  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  their  kids.     So  that  explains 
that. 

But  of  course,  back  there  they  didn't  have  a  family  and  I 
wouldn't  say  that  Kuchel  and  Warren — at  least  while  I  was  there- 
saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other  socially.     In  fact,  the  Warrens 
didn't  socialize  a  great  deal.     Warren  worked  a  great  deal  at 
night.     He  had  a  large  study  in  his  apartment  in  the  Sheraton-Park. 
They  had  a  large  apartment,  No.  110,  in  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
which  they  still  occupy,  I  guess.     He  went  to  the  official  functions, 
the  cotunand  performances,   and  Mrs.  Warren  too,  but  they  kinda  liked 
being  alone.     I've  been  in  the  apartment  several  times;  we  used  to 
go  to  football  games  together.     So  when  you  talk  with  Tom  Kuchel, 
I  suggest  that  the  biggest  interest  in  connection  with  the  Warren 
oral  history  project  will  be  Warren's  appointment  of  Kuchel  on  those 
two  historic  occasions.     One  in  February,  19^>  when  he  appointed 
him  as  state  controller,  when  Harry  Riley  died.     Second  in  December 
of  1952  when  he  appointed  him  to  the  Ifriited  States  Senate  to  succeed 
Nixon,  who  had  been  elected  vice  president,  Richard  Nixon. 
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Small:       Among  the  laymen  around  the  place  (l  had  just  been  brought  into 
the  office — I  went  into  Warren's  office  in  19^5,  July  or  August, 
around  there)  the  general  feeling  was  that  Kuchel  wasn't  an  ad 
ministration  Senator.     For  one  thing,  we  know  he  opposed  health 
insurance  legislation.     I  don't  think  he  was  one  of  the  violent, 
out-in-front,  opponents,  but  he  wasn't  for  it.     He  couldn't  be. 
He  was  from  Orange  County,  the  most  conservative  county  in  the 
state.     You  could  call  it  Hoile  County  not  Orange  County  after  the 
troglodyte  editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  newspaper.     Warren  appointed 
Kuchel.     It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people.     He  appointed 
very  quickly.     He  didn't  delay  at  all.     I'm  sure  there  was  a  decent 
interval  after  Harry  Riley  died,  but  there  was  no  delay  in  the  de 
cision.     It  was  very  soon. 

I  was  the  first  person  to  see  Kuchel  after  he  was  appointed, 
just  by  chance.     I  walked  into  Warren's  office,  in  the  old  suite, 
in  the  main  capitol  there,   as  Kuchel  came  out.     And  he  was  liter 
ally  dancing.     Oh,  he  was  so  happy.     I'm  not  sure  whether  he  told 
me  he  had  just  been  appointed  controller,  but  I  know  that  I  knew 
it  right  away  from  Warren  then.     Warren  at  that  time,   sort  of 
ticked  off  his  qualifications.     He  was  a  good  lawyer,  he  had  good 
political  background,  he  had  been  state  chairman  of  the  Republican 
committee,  he  knows  government,  he's  earnest,   and  so  on  and  so 
forth.     These  were  his  reasons  for  appointing  Kuchel. 

When  he  appointed  him  United  States  Senator,  this  was  not  such 
a  surprise,  because  it  followed  a  pattern.     He  had  already  appointed 
Kuchel  once.     I  told  about  Ed  Sfaattuck's  interest  in  becoming  United 
States  Senator,  before  that.     That's  a  little  bit  in  the  memo. 
Shattuck  wanted  the  appointment  when  Hiram  Johnson  died,  and  Warren 
chose  Bill  Knowland.     Knowland  was  in  Paris  and  Shattuck  was  out  in 
the  South  Pacific  someplace.     He  wrote  letters  to  John  Krehbiel, 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Republican  Central  Committee, 
after  he  learned  that  Knowland  had  been  appointed.     Shattuck  had 
already  told  Warren  long  before  that  he  hoped  to  be  United  States 
Senator  some  day,  or  a  member  of  the  state   supreme  court,   and  he 
was  very  angry.     What  he  said  in  the  letters  to  Krehbiel  was  not 
complimentary.     He  referred  to  the  governor  as  an  S.O.B.   and  he 
spelled  it  out,   and  so  forth. 

Fry:  Tbis  was  in  the  letters  he  wrote  saying  he  was  going  to  run  against 

Knowland . 

Small:       Yes.     He  was  going  to  run  against  Knowland,  who     hadn't  come  up. 

Knowland  was  appointed  in  'U5,  just  after  the  war  in  Europe  ended. 
He  learned  about  it  by  reading  it  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     (At 
least  that's  one  version;  I've  never  been  able  to  verify  that. 
Well,  Bill  Knowland  can  tell  you,  I  guess.)     Anyway,  there  was  no 
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Small:       opportunity  for  Warren  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  to  be  Senator,  he 
appointed  him  and  let  him  know.     The  question  is  technical,  of 
course,  but  they  didn't  have  a  chance  to  consult.     Shattuck  was 
out  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Knowland  had  to  run  in  '46  then  for  a  term.     He  could  serve 
until  then  on  the  appointment  by  Warren.     This  was  when  Shattuck 
wrote  these  letters.     By  gosh,  he  was  going  to  run  against  Know- 
land  and  he'd  show  that  so-and-so  up  in  Sacramento,  the  governor, 
and  so  forth.     Well,  he  didn't  make  it.     I  don't  think  he  ran.     I 
don't  think  he  even  filed.     He  may  have.     Ite  have  to  look  that  up. 
Then  he  thought  he'd  run  in  1950.     That's  the  year  Nixon  was 
elected.     But  meanwhile,  he  and  Krehbiel  had  had  a  bad  falling  out, 
and  Krehbiel — no,  in   '50  Shattuck  ran  for  attorney  general.     (l  had 
this  right  before  I  came  over  here.)     But  Shattuck  ran  against — 
at  that  time  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans,   and  Brown  defeated 
him  in  the  final  election.     Warren  indicated — he  admitted  the  other 
day,  he  said,   "I  was  friendly  towards  Pat  Brown.     A  lot  of  people 
knew,"  he  said.     "I  couldn't  come  out  in  the  open  for  him,  but  a 
lot  of  people  knew  I  liked  him  for  attorney  general."     Because  in 
the  meantime  Shattuck  and  Krehbiel  had  had  a  falling  out  and 
Krehbiel  published  these  letters.     Now,  by  "publish*  (and  that's 
the  word  Warren  used)  I  don't  know  whether  that  means  in  the 
public  press  or  "published"  them  by  circulating  them,  which  is  by 
definition  publication. 

Fry:          yes,  that's  the  legal  definition. 

Small:       Well,   in  any  case — he  had  the  effrontery  then  to  let  Warren  know 
that  he  wanted  the  appointment  when  Nixon  was  elected,  which  was 
in  1952  (elected  vice  president,   and  had  to  get  off  his  seat  in 
the  Senate.)     Shattuck  was  one.     Loch  Waters  was  another,  and  he 
was  an  eager  beaver.     I  think  Ron  Button  let  Warren  know  he'd 
take  it.     I  have  notes  up  in  Sacramento  with  possibly  two  or  three 
other  names  of  men  that  I  know  definitely  were  interested.     Gordon 
Richmond  was  one. 

Fry:  These  were  not  necessarily  people  who  were  in  the  state   senate  or 

assembly? 

Small;       No,  well,  Loch  Waters  was  in  the   assembly.     I  think  Vic  Hansen 
wanted  it,   and  Warren  was  very  friendly  to  Vic  Hansen,  but  his 
thoughts  centered  on  Kuchel.     He  thought  Kuchel  would  make  a 
pretty  good  United  States  Senator. 

Fry:          How  do  you  spell  Loch  Waters? 

Small:       Oh,  it's  Laughlin.     Loch  is  his  nickname.     Like  Loch  Lomond. 

Fry:  Oh,   "lake  waters." 
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Small:       But  Laughlin  is  his  actual  first  name.     His  father,  Frank  Waters, 
and  his  brother,  Frank  Waters  II   (junior — I  don't  think  he  ever 
called  himself  that  because  he  had  a  different  middle  initial) 
were  assemblymen  before  him.     That  was  the   'Vaters1   seat"  in  the 
assembly,  for  several  years.     Loch  was  an  ambitious  young  fellow, 
and  he  had  some  good  qualities,  but  he  was  not,  oh,  too  deep,  I 
don't  think.     I  know  he  wasn't  too  deep.     He's  the  guy  who  loused 
up  cross -filing. 

Warren  told  me  the  other  day-- I  don't  think  I  put  that  down 
in  the  memo.     Warren  said  the  other  day  that  it  was  a  terrible  mis 
take  to  end  cross-filing  in  California.     A  terrible  mistake.     Loch 
Waters  is  the  guy  that  brought  it  off.     There  was  a  plan  to  end  it. 
The  Democrats  wanted  to  end  it  because  they  were  in  the  minority 
and  they  knew  that  cross-filing  was  beneficial  to  the  Republican 
candidate. 

Fry:          They  were  in  the  majority?     The  Democrats  were  in  the  majority? 

Small:       At  this  time  they  were  in  the  minority.     They  were  close.     And  the 
thing  finally  was  terminated  when  they  were  in  the  majority.     They 
realized  they  were  making  a  mistake,   some  of  them  did,  at  that 
time.     "Now  we're  going  to  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  cross-filing, 
but  it's  too  late,  we've  already  kicked  it  out."    It  was  in  1952. 
There  were  two  measures  on  the  ballot,  one  to  eliminate  cross-filing, 
and  then  the  Waters  amendment  which  would  require  only  that  a  can 
didate  designate  his  party  affiliation  on  the  ballot.     This  was  to 
checkmate  the  Democrat  amendment,  their  ballot  proposition.    His 
prevailed.     His  got  the  most  votes,  and  it  washed  out  the  other 
one.     I  think  they  both  carried  but  the  one  that  got  the  most  votes 
prevailed.     It  was  the  Waters  amendment  that  prevailed.     And  then 
in  '59,  I'm  pretty  sure,  Pat  Brown's  first  session,  cross-filing 
was  made  illegal.    You  could  accept  votes  from  the  other  party,  but 
they  had  to  be  written  in.     You  could  be  nominated  by  the  other 
party,  if  you  got  the  most  votes,  but  they  had  to  be  written  in. 
It's  a  practical  matter,  of  course. 

Fry:  Only  write-in  votes. 

Small:       That's  right.     You  can't  file  on  the     other  party's  ticket. 

Fry:  Warren  thinks  that  Waters  started  this  whole   .    .    . 

Small:       He  has  the   same  interpretation  that  I  just  gave  you.     This  is 
what  happened. 

Fry:  Any  reason  why  Waters   .    .   . 
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Small:       Sure.     He  thought  that  this  would  stop  the  movement  to  eliminate 

cross-filing.     This  would  just  be  a  simple  thing,  you  had  to  admit 
you  were  a  Republican  on  the  Democrat  ballot.     This  wouldn't  matter 
too  much,  because  you  were  still  an  incumbent  running  on  both  tickets, 
and  you'd  probably  be  re-elected  because  people  "vote  for  the  man 
instead  of  the  party."  So  he  saw  nothing  particularly  bad  about  this. 
But  this  just  opened  Pandora's  box  and  ended  cross-filing  altogether. 

Fry:  But  he  didn't  intend  to.     It  was  an  accident. 

Small:       Exactly.     Waters  thought  by  his  strategy  he  would  prevent  the  elim 
ination  of  cross-filing.     And  Warren,  as  I  say,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  it  was  a  mistake.     Cross-filing  was  a  good  thing.     And 
when  we  get  fellows  like  him  in  public  service  it  was  a  good  thing. 
Of  course  he  played  it  to  the  limit. 

Oh,  incidentally,  I  thought  he  was  reluctant  to  run  the  third 
time.     I  got  that  impression  directly  from  him,  because  coining  back 
from  Columbia  that  night— he  went  down  to  Columbia  to  dedicate  the 
Masonic  Temple  down  there.     The  Grand  Lodge  put  up  $UO,000  to  re 
place  it,  stone  by  stone,  and  convened  down  there.     The  Grand  Lodge 
never  convenes  outside  San  Francisco,  but  it  convened  in  Columbia, 
and  we  went  down  there  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  building.     I 
was  the  Mason  on  the  staff. 

Fry:  You  were  a  Mason  too?     Oh,  have  you  got  that  on  the  record  before 

now? 

Small:       I  don't  know  whether  we  do  or  not. 
Fry:  I  don't  think  we  do. 

Small:       I'm  not  much  of  a  joiner,  but  in  Quincy  it  was  a  pretty  good  thing 
to  do.    Well,  it  was  really  the  social  life  of  a  man  in  Quincy. 
There  was  nothing  else.     It  was  all  right.     But  I  haven't  been 
at  all  even  interested  since  then.     I  went  to  two  or  three  meetings 
with  Warren,  including  this  one. 

But  coming  back  that  night,  very  late,  he  was  tired  and  sort 
of  slumped  down  in  the  big  Cadillac.     You  know,  we  had  a  whole 
room  back  there.     You  could  put  your  legs  way  out  in  front  and  lean 
back  and  sleep  if  you  wanted  to,  which  he  did.     He  just  didn't  know 
if  he  wanted  to  run  again.     "l  opposed  Franklin  Roosevelt,  when  he 
ran  for  a  third  term  on  that  ground.     Gee,"  he  said,   "I  just  won't 
look  too  good."    This  is  when  I  said  that  I  thought  he  owed  it  to 
the  people  of  California  to  stop  Jimmy  Roosevelt,  who  I  thought  was 
phony,   although  my  memo  will  tell  you  that  Warren  got  to  like 
Roosevelt  very  much  back  in  Washington.     He  said  he  was  the  best 
friend  the  Supreme  Court  had  in  the  United  States  Congress. 
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Fry:  Oh,   is  that  right? 

Small;       When  he  needed  legislation,  you  know,  for  housekeeping  .    .   . 

Fry:  Oh,  yes,  yes.     To  revise  some  of  the   .    .    . 

Small:  Administrative  procedures  for  the  courts.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  is  the  head  of  the  court  system  of  the  United  States, 
right  down  to  the  district  courts. 

Fry:  This  is  what  Warren  Olney  was  helping  with. 

Small:       He  was  the  administrator.     Earl  Warren  brought  him  back  here  to  be 
the  administrative  officer  of  the  courts.    Have  you  talked  to 
Olney? 

Fry:  We're  in  the  process  of  talking  with  Olney  now. 

Small:       Oh,  don't  overlook  him. 

Pry:  It's  going  to  take  a  long  time. 

Small:       Not  only  for  Supreme  Court,  but  for  district  attorney  and  crime 
commission,  which  was  a  major  undertaking  of  Warren's.     Oh  my, 
I  can't  talk  to  you  about  it.     It  was  very  involved.     I  can't 
tell  you  anything  about  it.     Where  were  we? 

Fry:          You  were  talking  about  whether  or  not  he  really  wanted  to  run  for 
a  third  term. 

Small:       Oh  yes.     Well,  it's  in  my  memo.     He  told  me  the  other  day  that— 
oh,  let  me  get  my  ducks  in  a  row  here.     Oh,  first  Nixon  came  to 
see  him.     Nixon  had  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans.     He  was  a 
Congressman.     Had  been  for  four  years,   and  was  now  going  out  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate;  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats,  you  know  what  a 
campaign  that  was  in  November.     Nixon  told  Warren,   "I'm     going  to 
run  an  independent  campaign,   and  I  suppose  you  will   ..."  and 
so  forth.     We  just  Jumped  to  the  wrong  conclusion  on  that  one 
in  Sacramento.    We  thought— on  the  staff  level — Warren  didn't 
talk  to  us  about  it,  it  was  strictly  between  him  and  Nixon— we 
thought  that  Nixon  wanted  Warren  to  team  up  with  him  on  the  ticket. 
It  isn't  so.     It  isn't  so.     This  is  another  reason  why  you  have  to 
talk  to  Earl  Warren  himself.     In  any  case,  this  was  fine  with 
Warren. 

What  he  said  was,   "l  waited  until  all  the  people  who  were 
going  to  run  that  year  had  announced  themselves,   but  more  im 
portantly,  had  lined  up  the  professionals,   the  central  com 
mittees  and  the  county  organizations,  like  Whitaker   (of  course 
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Small:       he  wasn't  going  to  take  him  either)   so  that  I  could  come  out  and 
say,  just  before  the  last  day  to  file,  I  was  going  to  run,  but  I 
was  going  to  run  an  independent  campaign  and  I  didn't  feel  I 
should  burden  any  of  these  other  people  with  another  campaign." 
Because  he  didn't  want  to  be  involved,     This  guy's  a  schemer.     He's 
a  schemer.     He  just  thinks  everything  through,   see.     So  he  had  them 
dead  to  rights. 

Of  course  it  was  his  usual  procedure.     He  got  friends  in  the 
different  counties,   and  said,   "Will  you  get  a  campaign  together 
for  me?"    He  hired  a  fellow  named  George  Lynn,   a  businessman  down 
here  in  San  Francisco,   as  his  professional.     In  Southern  California, 
he  had  Bernie  Brennan  as  the  hired  professional  manager.     I  suppose 
we  had  a  campaign  public  relations  firm,  too.     I  wasn't  campaign 
ing  at  this  time.     I  was  departmental  secretary  from  the  latter 
part  of  19^8.     While  I  was  interested  in  Warren's  politics,  I 
wasn't  traveling  around  with  him,   and  I  wasn't  directly  involved  in 
the  details,   as  I  was  in   *U6 — very  much  so,  in  fact,  I  was  the  staff. 
I  was  the  fellow  who  traveled  around  with  him. 

I  was  a  little  big  green  at  the  business — I  had  never  been  in 
big-time  politics— and  I  traveled  around  with  him.     One  time  I  was 
asked  if  I  was  his  bodyguard.     Of  course  this  was  ridiculous.     It 
was  the  other  way  around.      [Laughter]     Would  have  been,   if  we'd 
had  trouble,  believe  me.     But  I  was  never  his  valet.     Now,  I've 
just  got  to  stick  this  in  just  for  fun,  because  it  kind     of  amused 
me  at  the  time.     One  time  in  Chicago,  we  had  to  get  to  a  plane  and 
he  had  to  talk  to  somebody  and  it  was  nip  and  tuck.     He  said,   "Win 
you  put  my  things  in  my  bag?"    I  didn't  want  to  be  a  valet.     I  don't 
think  I  overdid  this,  but  I  didn't  try  to  make  it  any  better  either. 
But  I  did  such  a  perfectly  horrible  job  of  packing  his  bag  that  he 
never  asked  me  again. 

Fry:  You  just  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  ... 

Small:       Oh,  I  rumpled  his  suit,   and  .    .    .  Besides  that  was  an  awful  rush 
job,  too.     Anyway,  he  never  had  a  valet.     He  did  his  own  packing. 
He  was  a  well -organized  traveler.     Things  were  always  apple-pie. 

Fry:  You  said  Nixon  did  not  ask  Earl  Warren  to  pitch  in  with  him.     Were 

you  talking  about  1950? 

Small:        '50,  when  he  ran  for  Senator.     It  was  my  impression,  certainly,   and 
I  think  the  other  fellows  in  the  office,  too,  thought  that  Nixon 
came  up  to  try  to  get  him  to  endorse  him — he  may  have  done  that. 
Warren  never  endorsed  anybody.     Even  at  this  point,  he  didn't  like 
Nixon.     He  didn't  like  the  campaign  he  conducted  against  Jerry 
Voorhis.     I  don't  think  he  was  ever  a  great  advocate  of  Voorhis 
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Small:       necessarily,  maybe  because  he  didn't  know  him  too  well,  but  it  was 
a  dirty  campaign.     Topped  only  by  the  Douglas  campaign,  which  was 
run  by  this  Ghotiner.     I  quote  Warren  in  my  memo  on  Chotiner. 
"Chotiner  was  never  satisfied  to  defeat  an  opponent.     He  wanted  to 
destroy  him."     And  he  refers  to  Bob  Alderman,   another  one  of  these 
pros,   as  a  "gangster."     That's  in  the  memo  and  I  didn't  put  that 
under  seal.     I  don't  think. 

Fry:  Bob  who? 

Small:       Alderman.     Robert  G.  Alderman. 

Fry:  I  don't  know  him.     Who  is  he? 

Small:       Oh,  we'll  wander  off  in  a  completely  different  alley  if  we  talk 
about  him.     He  was  Goody  Knight's  first  executive  secretary.     He 
lasted  two  months,  because  he  put  his  boy  on  the  payroll,  over  at 
Business  and  Professional  Standards,   at  $823  a  month,  the  first 
job  the  kid  had  ever  had.     He  was  22  or  23  years  old.     And  the 
papers  broke  the  story.     This,  of  course,  was  something  that  Knight 
would  have  laughed  off  if  he  hadn't  been  following  Earl  Warren,  who 
would  never  have  stood  for  anything  like  this.     So  Knight  wasn't  go 
ing  to  stand  for  it  either.     He  fired  Alderman.     He  had  had  trouble 
with  him  before.     This  will  be  in  my  book.     Why  don't  you  wait  and 
read  it  in  my  book?     [Laughter]     I've  got  a  chapter  on  Goody  Knight. 

Fry:  I  hope  you  do,   because  of  course  we  just  missed  him  completely. 

Small:       Well,  mine  will  be  not  only  his  relationship  with  Warren,  but  it'll 
be  a  little  bit  about  Knight  too,  because  I  just  can't  resist  the 
temptation.     For  instance — well,  this  ties  in  with  Warren.     You 
might  as  well  put  this  down  in  your  notes  too  if  I  haven't  done  it 
before— I  may  have. 

Warren  went  off  in  the  hustings  in  19^8  to  try  to  get  himself 
elected  vice  president,  and  he  left  Goody  Knight  in  charge  of  the 
shop,   and  he  left  me  in  charge  of  Goody  Knight.     He  says,   "Watch 
him.       Knight  promised  that  he  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  of 
fice  in  Sacramento.     He  spent  three  hours  on  one  occasion  and  thirty 
minutes  on  the  second  occasion,  in  thirty  days.     The  first  day  he  sat 
behind  a  great  big  table  in  Warren's  office — he  used  to  use  that 
tremendous  table  that  was  built  in  San  Quentin  by  the  cons,  that 
famous  table  which  is  now  in  the  conference  room,  before  he  moved  into 
the  new  office  and  got  all  that  modern  steel  stuff.     Warren  worked  on 
this  big  table  and  he  had  a  telephone  box  on  the  end  table  near  it. 
It  was  the  old-fashioned  kind  where  you  pushed  a  little  lever  up  and 
down.     One  position  was  "talk,*  another  was  "hold"  and  another  was 
off  the  line.     There  were  about  six  or  eight  of  these  buttons,   and  it 
looked  pretty  formidable,   so  Knight  asked  me  to  show  him  how  to  run 
the  thing,  which  I  did  very  patiently.     He  said,   "l  think  I'll  call 
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Small:       up  some  political  hack  and  say,   "Hello,"  and  he  immediately  picked 
up  the  phone  and  reached  for  the  dial.     I  said,   "Just  push  the  but 
ton  on  the  side  of  that  box  that  I  showed  you  and  tell  the  girl  to 
get  your  number.     She'll  come  on  the  line  if  you  push  that  little 
white  button  on  the  side  of  the  box." 

So  Knight  pushed  it.     As  luck  would  have  it,  two  of  the  girls 
answered  simultaneously.     Two  voices  were  on  the  line.     "Yes, 
Governor."     "Yes,  Governor."    It  threw  him,  see.    He  put  the  phone 
down,  and  he  gulped,   and  looked  up  at  me  like  he'd  just  been  run 
over.     "What  the  hell  was  I  going  to  tell  her?"    And  I  said  to  my 
self — maybe  I  ought  to  seal  it — ah,  the  hell  with  it — (this  is 
really  funny) — I  said  to  myself,   "This  guy  wants  to  run  the  govern 
ment  of  California,   and  he  can't  even  operate  a  telephone.   [Laughter] 

By  and  large,  I  didn't  have  too  much  respect  for  Goody.     I  liked 
him,   as  a  person.     He  was  a  very  charming,  friendly,  good-story 
telling  guy.     Sometimes  the  stories  were  kind  of  pointless,  but  he 
had  a  lot  of  them.     Once  in  a  while  he'd  come  up  with  a  good  one. 
But  I  didn't  think  he  was  gubernatorial  stature.     And  I  still  don't. 

Very  casually  the  other  day,  I  said  (this  was  partly  to  lead 
Warren  on)  that  I  didn't  think  Knight  was  a  good  governor.     He  said, 
"No,  he  didn't  know  much."     That's  about  all  he  said. 

Fry:  That's  the  way  Warren  thought  of  him. 

We  had  one  little  bit  you  were  going  to  add  about  one  of  your  duties 
being  to  work  with  union  people. 

Small:       Yes.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  very  important — 

Fry:  Oh.     Would  you  back  up  and  start  with  the — Kuchel  and  the  unions 

on  that  story: 

Small:       Well,  this  will  lead  up  to  it.     As  departmental  secretary,  I  was  ex 
pected  to  deal  with  union  officials  when  they  came  into  the  office 
with  a  complaint  that  they  thought  merited     the  attention  of  the 
governor.     In  this  way,  I  became  pretty  widely  acquainted  with  union 
officials,  and  on  a  very  friendly  basis,  because  we  were  usually 
able  to  help  them.     They  usually  had  a  pretty  good  case.     I  remember 
Dan  MacDonald,  who  was  the  state  head  of  the  plumbers,   and  is  now 
in  San  Jose.     I've  had  a  Christmas  card  from  him  every  year  for 
twenty  years  since  then.    He  came  to  the  office  and  said  that  the 
Division  of  Forestry  was  building  a  guard  station  on  the  mountain 
between  King  City  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  a  couple  of  their 
guards.    He  said,  "Row,  we  have  an  understanding  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry,  that  these  things  are  let  out  on  contract  and  built 
with  union  labor."    Well, this  was  ftasy  to  fix  up.     He  was  right.     He 
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Small:       had  us  dead  to  rights,   and  all  it  took  was  a  telephone  call  to 

Swede  Nelson,  the  state  forester,  to  straighten  that  out.     This  is 
just  an  example.     We  handled  a  lot  of  things  with  the  building  and 
construction  trades  people,  with  the  seafarers,  with  Harry  Lundberg 
down  here  at  San  Francisco  with  the  Sea-farers  Union.     Murdered  the 
king's  English  whenever  he  asked  them  to  pass  the  cream.     Quite  a 
colorful  fellow. 

Fry:  I  guess  Neil  Haggerty  was  head  of  the  building  and  construction- 

Small:       No,  he  was  state  secretary  of  the  AFL  at  this  point. 
Fry:  Right,  but  that  was  his  union. 

Small:  I  had  a  lot  of  occasions  to  talk  to  Neil.  He  was  always  on  a  very 
gentlemanly  basis.  This  was  quite  a  guy — a  self-educated  man,  you 
know.  He's  the  natural  orator  I  talked  about — 

Fry:  The  "naval  aviator"?     [Laughter]     I  don't  believe  that.     I'm  going 

to  have  to  go  back  on  that  transcription  and  see  if  it  really  sounds 
like  that. 

Small:       No,  Frank  Lawrence.     He  was  state  president  of  building  and  construc 
tion  trades.     Now    we  get  to  Kuchel.     Kuchel  hadn't  met  Frank  Lawrence 
or  any  of  the  other  fellows  we  were  talking  about.     I  got  back  to 
Washington  in  April  of  1953  as  Kuchel 's  administrative  assistant,   and 
Frank  Lawrence  was  back  there,  and  he  met  Kuchel.     Then  his  replace 
ment  (and  this  happened  pretty  soon),   a  man  named  Otto  Nevers,  came 
back  as  Lawrence's  assistant.     I  dealt  with  him.     I  knew  him  quite 
well.     Bought  my  milk  from  his  son-in-law  who  had  a  dairy  in  Sacra 
mento.     I  did  that  deliberately.     This  was  good  union  relations.     He 
came  back  and  met  Kuchel.     He  came  back  with  his  guard  up  a  little 
bit.     He  had  formed  a  rather  unfavorable  opinion  because  of  Kuchel 'a 
reputation  as  a  state  senator  and  assemblyman  from  Orange  County. 
Kuchel  had  a  very  bad  labor  voting  record,   as  a  member  of  the  legis 
lature.     Very  bad.     Zero. 

Well,  in  195^»  Kuchel  was  on  the  public  works  committee  of  the 
Senate.     This  was  1955,  because  '51*  the  Republicans  were  in  control 
of  Congress,  but  this  was  after  they  lost.     Eisenhower  had  a  Republi 
can  Congress  only  for  two  years,  you  know.     So  in   '55,  Albert  Gore 
of  Tennessee  was  the  principal  author  of  the  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  Bill,  which  has  built  all  these  freeways.     Kuchel  may  have 
been  a  co-author,  because  you  could  be  a  co-author  across  party 
lines.     I  think  he  was.     The  bill  included  a  provision  called  Davis- 
Bacon.     Davis-Bacon  requires  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages  in  an 
area  where  a  federal  project  is  being  constructed,  but  it  has  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  legislation  authoring  the  specific  program. 
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Small:       It's  not  a  general  law.     Davis-Baker  was  a  section  in  the  highway 
bill.     The  public  works  committee  was  marking  up  the  bill.     This 
is  the  final  process.     They  agree  on  the  language,  they  vote  on 
whether  to  report  it  to  the  Senate,   and  they  send  it  down.     But 
this  is  the  last  day  they  work  with  it.     They  call  it  "marking  up 
the  bill."     They  were  marking  up  the  highway  bill.     As  I  remember 
it,  there  was  a  17-man  committee,  and  there  were  16  present. 
Kuchel  was  not  present.     Mr.  Norris  Cotton,   Senator  from  New  Hamp 
shire,  moved  to  strike  Davis-Bacon  from  the  highway  bill.     The  vote 
was  eight  to  eight,  it  was  a  tie  vote,  just  as  Kuchel  walked  into 
the  room.     Gore  quickly  explained  what  was  up,  and  Kuchel  said, 
"Prevailing  wages?     It  makes  sense  to  me.     I  vote  against  it." 
(Norris1  lotion.) 

The  next  morning  he  had  a  telephone  caUL  from  Neil  Haggerty. 
"Mr.  Kuchel,  you  are  a  hero."     And  Kuchel  said,    "Who?     Me?"    He'd 
done  the  right  thing,   and  labor  knew  it  right  now.     As  a    matter 
of  fact  I'm  not  sure  but  I  took  a  little  part  in  spreading  the 
word.     I  must  have.     Although  it  could  have  been  covered  in  the 
papers  as  part  of  the  news  of  the  day.     Anyway  he  did  have  a  talk 
with  Haggerty,  and  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  quite  on  these  terms,  but  he 
did  thank  him. 

Fry:  Well,  was  this  a  kind  of  turning  point  for  Kuchel? 
Small:  This  was  the  turning  point  in  Kuchel's  philosophy. 
Fry:  He  didn't  lapse  back? 

Small:       No.     No.     Never.  No,  he's  still  the  darling  of  the  labor  lobby  back 
there.     Most  of  them.    He  has  a  good  labor  voting  record  in  the 
United  States  Senate  right  down  to  the  last  day  he  was  in  there. 
We  could  go  into  a  lot  of  detail  on  that,  but  we're  telling  the 
story  of  Warren,  and  how  Kuchel  happened  to  know  labor  people  and 
how  he  got  along  with  them.     This     was  in  the  summer  of  '55.     In 
March  of  '56,  the  building  and  construction  trades  annual  legisla 
tive  council  convened  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel— about  3000  men. 
(I  don't  think  Women's  Lib  was  doing  too  well  then.     They  weren't 
bricklayers.)     Including  a  little  over  a  hundred  --130  maybe,  from 
California.     Kuchel  in  the  meantime  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  Davis-Bacon,   and  seeing  to  it  that  it  was  applied  to  all  these 
federal  jobs.     Of  all  kinds.     He  not  only  became  very  familiar 
with  the  law,  but  he  talked  to  the  lobbyist  from  AIL-CIO  head 
quarters  in  Washington — George  Reilly  and—there  were  three  of  them 
who  were  important.     I  can't  remember  the  name  of  one  of  them 
right  now.     Anyway,  Kuchel  became  the  authority  on  Davis-Bacon. 
So  for  the  March  legislative  conference  he  was  asked  to  make  a 
speech  on  Davis-Bacon.     Have  you  ever  heard  Kuchel  speak?     It's 
pretty  good.     I  mean,   it's  good  substance  and  he  has  good  inflec 
tion,  good  delivery.     But  it  can  be  horribly  dull  sometimes  because 
it's  too  statistical  and  dry.     [Laughter] 
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Small:       He  had  bad  luck  this  day.     He  cane  there  to  make  his  speech,  but 
beforehand  a  speech  was  made  by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota. 
Hubert— he  didn't  hare  any  trouble  at  all  with  labor  people.     He 
always  had  his  audiences  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs. 
This  guy — he  was  the  Billy  Graham  of  politics,  really  terrific 
to  stir  people  up.     Kuchel  followed  him.     But  his  speech  fell 
with  a  very  dull  thud  on  the  floor.     But  he  was  well  received  and 
the  California  delegation  had  a  cocktail  party  that  night  or  the 
next  night,  and  I  took  him  to  it.     I  saw  my  friends,  Otto  Nevers, 
and  Al  Caples,   and  Dan  MacDonald  and  so  on.     Joe  Christian.     And 
introduced  most  of  them  to  Kuchel  for  the  first  time.     They  were 
very  formal  with  the  Senator.     "Glad  to  know  you,  Senator.     You 
gave  a  good  speech  yesterday  and  we  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
problems."     Or  whatever  they  said.     And  so  forth.     It  was  pretty 
formal,  you  know.     In  1957,  he  attended  his  second  legislative  con 
ference.     He  had  been  re-elected  Senator  incidentally.     He  attended 
his  second  legislative  conference  back  there.     They  were  out  in  the 
room,   and  they  came  up,   "Tommy!     How  are  you!"     They  put  their  arms 
around  each  other.     You  never  saw  such  a  metamorphosis.     On  both 
sides.     Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  done  other  things.     This 
was  how  Kuchel  became  one  of  the  people  looked  upon  by  union  labor 
as  a  friend.     I  don't  think  he  did  everything  right.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  for  Landr urn-Griffith,  which  labor  didn't  like.     So 
was  John  Kennedy,  yet  he  got  elected  President. 

Fry:  Would  Kuchel  have  gotten  as  far  as  he  did  in  California  politics 

without  this  acquaintance  with  labor? 

Small:       Oh,  this  wasn't  too  tough.     Number  one,  he  had  been  state  assembly 
man  and  senator  from  Orange  County,  and  there  was  no  problem  down 
there.    He  was  a  conservative  Republican,  and  he  presented  and  repre 
sented  that  viewpoint  quite  faithfully  in  the  legislature,  so  he  got 
elected  without  any  trouble.    He  was  appointed  at  a  very  fortunate 
time.    He  was  appointed  in  February  19^6  and  in  June  there  was  an 
election  to  choose  a  nominee.     There  was  no  time  for  anybody  else  to 
build  up.     Kuchel  was  the  incumbent.     It's  a  tradition  in  California 
for  constitutional  officers  to  be  re-elected.     Thank  God  we  violated 
that  in  the  recent  election  and  got  rid  of  that — I  called  him  a 
bastard  on  the  tape  before,  Rafferty.     But  it  was  a  tradition  for 
constitutional  officers,  incumbents,  to  be  kept  in  their  Job.     Frank 
Jordan*  for  instance. 

Fry:  Pop,  can  you  put  on  tape  what  was  said  when  you  were  discussing 

with  Warren  about  how  you  had  thought  that  you  might  change  your 
party  registration? 


Frank  M.  Jordan  was  elected  secretary  of  state  in  19^2,  to  suc 
ceed  his  father.     He  died  in  office  in  the  spring  of  1970. 
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Small:       About  Rafferty? 

Fry:  Yes,  and  what  Warren  said  about  Rafferty? 

Small:       Well,   it's  a  little  bit  too  vague.     He  didn't  get  too  clear  about 
it. 

Pry:  "if  he  had  known  then  what  he  knew  now  — " 

Small:       Yes.     This  is  the  way  the  conversation  went.     He  made  some  reference 
to  the  pleasure  in  seeing  Rafferty  booted.     I  said,   "There's  the  most 
vicious  guy  that  ever  came  down  the  pike  in  California  politics,"  and 
I  got  a  nod  out  of  Warren's  head  at  least.     Maybe  even — maybe  he  said 
so.     I  don't  know  now,  but  we  agreed  on  that.     I  said,   "You  know, 
I  was  really  tempted — and  I've  been  tempted  before  but  the  tempta 
tion  was  almost  irresistible  this  time  to  change  my  politics,  my 
registration.     To  re-register  as  a  Democrat.     I  just  darn  near  did 
it.     I  just  decided  eventually  that  it  wasn't  too  important,  because 
I'm  not  going  to  get  active  in  party  politics  any  more,  so  I  just 
didn't  do  it."    He  said,   "You  know,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  I 
just  might  have  been  a  Democrat  myself  if  I'd  known  what  I  know  now." 
Or  had  the  experience  and  so  forth.     It  wasn't  anything  that  you 
could  hang  him  on. 

Fry:          No.     It  helps  I  think  in  showing  his  true  nonpartisan  spirit. 

Small:       I  don't  mind  doing  this,  but  under  reasonable  restraint.     In  fact, 
I  think  I'd  better  put  this  under  seal  because  I'm  quoting  Bill 
Mailliard  and  he  could  find  this  embarrassing. 

Fry:          Yes.    He's  still  in  office. 

Small:       But  Warren  told  Mailliard  categorically— if  Mailliard  quoted  him 

correctly  to  me,   and  I'm  sure  he  did  because  Mailliard  is  a  precise 
fellow,  a  truthful  fellow.     But  Warren  told  Mailliard,  when 
Mailliard  was  his  traveling  secretary  coming  up  to  Los  Angeles  on 
the  airplane  one  day,   "Bill,  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
be  a  Democrat."    Now,  this  could  have  been  in  a  moment  of  pique. 
He  could  have  been— I  don't  know  the  circumstances.     I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  I'll  make  a  deal  with  you.     Just  make  a  note  of  this 
and  then  scratch  it  off  the  tape.     I  should  have  taken  myself  off 
the  air.     I'll  make  a  deal  with  you:     If  you  can  get  Mailliard  to 
tell  you  this,  and  the  circumstances,  you'll  have  something. 

Fry:          Let  me  put  this  in  Mailliard 's  interview. 
Small:       Do  you  have  one  with  him? 
Fry:          No,  we  haven't  yet. 
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IV    WARREN  AS  CHIEF  JUSTICE 


Small:       You  read  a  lot  of  different  versions  of  the  timing  of  the  approach 
to  Warren  to  become  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.     He  of  course 
was  a  rival  to  General  Eisenhower  in  the   *52  convention  at  Chicago, 
but  didn't  prevail— obviously.     Eisenhower  won  the  nomination  and 
one  of  the  first  people  to  go  and  see  him  after  the  nomination  was 
Earl  Warren.     He  went  over  to  the  Blackstone  Hotel,   and  was  with 
him  when  Dick  Nixon  came  to  the  door  and  said  that  he  wanted  very 
much  to  talk     to  the  general.     Warren  was  with  him;  Nixon  had  to 
wait.     [Laughter] 

Just  a  footnote.     But  in  any  case,  time  went  on  and  Eisenhower 
started  to  get  ready  for  the  campaign  and  was  out  in  Denver.    Warren 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September — and  I  forget  what  day  of  the  week  it 
was — but  in  any  case,  he  never  came  to  work  too  early  in  the  morning. 
He  worked  very  hard.    He  worked  very  late  in  the  evening,  hardly  ever 
went  home  until  seven  and  had  lots  of  things  to  do  at  night.    He  didn't 
do  any  office  work  after  he  left  the  office,  but  he  went  to  a  lot  of 
things. 

In  any  case  he  got  up  then  this  particular  morning  and  Mrs.  Warren 
answered  the  telephone  and  said,    "Honey,  you're  wanted  on  the  phone." 
Well,   she  never  asked  him  to  take  a  phone  call  unless  she  felt  it  was 
one  he  had  to  take.     She  screened  most  of  them  away,  would  tell  them 
to  call  the  office,  the  governor  is  on  his  way,   such  things  like     that, 
to  protect  him  from  being  bothered  at  home.     Mrs.  Warren  is  really  a 
talented  individual  herself,  with  poise.     But  she  said,   "Honey,  you're 
wanted  on  the  telephone."     So  he  picked  up  the  phone.     The  voice  on 
the  other  end  said,   "Earl,  this  is  Foster."     It  was  John  Foster  Dulles 
calling  from  Denver.     "The  general  wants  to  speak  to  you."     So  Eisen 
hower  came  on  the  line  and  said,   "Governor,  I'm  preparing  my  admin 
istration  because  we  feel  quite  confident  of  the  outcome  in  November 
and  we're  trying  to  be  a  little     forehanded."    He  said,   "As  you  know, 
I've  indicated  some  of  my  cabinet  choices  and  we  had  hoped  that  per 
haps  you  could  be  with  us  in  the  cabinet  but  I  understand  that  you 
don't  want  to."     My  understanding  was,  the  Secretaryship  of  Labor,   al 
though  some  people  say  it  was  Interior  and  some  Attorney  General,  but 
in  any  case,  he  was  approached  for  the  cabinet.     Eisenhower  said,   WI 
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Small:       think  I  understand  why  you  wouldn't  want  to  do  this,  but  there  is 
one  appointment  about  which  I'd  rather  like  to  talk  to  you  if  the 
matter  comes  up  and  that's  to  the  Supreme  Court."     And  Warren  with 
his  methodical,  leisurely  way  said,     If  it  does  occur,  I'd  like  to 
talk  to  you  too."     [Laughter] 

Fry:  He'd  kinda  like  that! 

Small:       Yes.     Well,  this  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1952,  at  ten 

o'clock  in  the  morning.     I'm  not  sure  that  the  Governor  even    told 
Mrs.  Warren  just  what  was  in  the  wind  because  he  was  pledged  to  ab 
solute  confidence  of  course.     He  told  me  about  it  in  March  because 
in  the  meantime  he  had  appointed  Kuchel  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
on  the  21st  of  December.     Kuchel  replaced  Nixon,   and  had  asked  me 
to  go  back  with  him  and  I  turned  him  down  and  a  few  days  later  he 
asked  me  again  and  we  talked  it  over — my  wife  and  I  talked  it  over. 
We  made  the  mistake  of  talking  it  over  in  the  presence  of  our  fifteen- 
year -old  daughter  and  she  got  all  steamed  up  about  going  to  Washing 
ton.     This  was  a  little  bit  of  a  factor  actually.     It  was  a  break 
for  her.     As  it  was,   she  got  married  while  we  were  there  and  came 
hone  with  a  couple  of  youngsters.     [Laughter] 

Fry:  Oh  well,  you  were  there  a  long  tine. 

Small:       Yes,   seven  and  a  half  years. 
Fry:  What  did  you  expect?     [Laughter] 

Small:       In  any  case,  they  started  a  family.     Anyhow,  I  did  agree  to  go  with 
Kuchel.     When  we  did  cone  to  an  agreement,  I  said,   "I'll  speak  to 
the  Governor."  He  said,   "Ho,  better  let  me  talk  to  him."    He  was  al 
ways  a  bit  scared  of  the  guy  I  guess—not  really,  because  he  loved 
him  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him,  wouldn't  do  anything 
rash.   So  Kuchel,   in  a  day  or  two,   asked  for  an  appointment.     And 
I'll  never  forget  the  way  he  told  this  story.     Kuchel  smokes  cigar 
ettes;  Warren  used  to,  quit     a  long  time  ago.     But  he  sat  across 
the  big  desk  from  Warren.     "What  do  you  have  in  mind,  Tom?"     "Well, 
I've  been  casting  covetous  eyes  on  your  staff."    Well,  Warren  knew 
damn  well  who  it  was  because  he  knew  how  close  Kuchel  and  I  had  been 
and  that  would  be  the  natural  thing,  of  course.     He  said,   "Oh?    Who?" 
Kuchel  said,   "Pop  Small." 

Fry:  Long  pause. 

Small:   Long,  long  pause.  "Can  I  keep  him  till  the  end  of  the  session?" 
Kuchel  said,  "l  felt  I  owed  it  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  father 
to  make  him  wait.  So,"  he  said,  "l  maintained  full  control  of 
myself  and  I  looked  him  right  in  the  eye  for  a  full  minute  and  got 
out  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  very  carefully  put  one  in  my  mouth 
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Small:        and  very  carefully  avoided  shaking,   and  lit  it  and  looked  him  right 
in  the  face  until  I  detected  that  he  was  getting  a  little  red.     Then 
I  said,   "Well,   if  that's  the  way  it's  got  to  be." 


But  then  the  governor  said,   'toow,  we  don't  want  to  let  this  be 
known  because  if  they  know  that  he's  leaving  the  staff,  then  they1!! 
start  to  speculate  about  my  leaving.     So  we'll  just  keep  this  to 
ourselves."     So  Kuchel  and  ftnmi    and  Warren  were  pledged  to  absolute 
secrecy.     A  few  days  later  I  met  a  fellow  from  Kuchel  *s  office,  one 
of  the  bureau  chiefs,   "Hear  you're  going  to  Washington  with  Tommy?" 
Wen,  I  had  to  lie;  I  said,   "l  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 
We  think  that  Warren  himself  leaked  it,  that  he  told  somebody  and 
somebody  else  told  somebody  else.     It  went  on  until  about  the  middle 
of  March;   it  just  got  too  hot.     People  were  bothering  me,   and  I  went 
in  to  see  the  governor  and  as  usual  we  went  over  to  the  Sutter  Club 
for  lunch.     He  never  had  a  staff  meeting  in  all  his  years  as  governor. 
He  used  to  take  us  to  lunch,  one,  two,  three  or  four  of  us,   and  this 
was  where  we  kicked  things  around,  but  never  a  formal  staff  meeting, 
never  asked  us  to  come  to  a  formal  staff  meeting. 

But  in  any  case,  we  went  over  there  and  this  was  when  he  told  me 
about  the  telephone  call  from  Denver.     Even  though  I'd  agreed  to  go 
with  Kuchel  and  he  knew  it,  Warren  said,   "Of  course,  if  I  knew  that 
I  was  going  to  stick  around,  I'd  advise  you  to,  too,  because  this 
is  a  lot  better  job  than  back  there.     It's  a  hell  of  a  place, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  live.     But,"  he  said,   "I  just  won't  be  around 
very  long  because  a  vacancy  is  bound  to  occur  and  I'm  not  going  to 
run  for  a  fourth  term."    And  he  announced  this,  incidentally,  before 
the  vacancy  was  announced,  before  Vinson  died.    He  didn't  know  Vinson 
was  going  to  die.     This  incidentally  was  very  interesting.     Eisenhower 
hadn't  even  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  Chief 
justice,  you    know.    He  was  thinking  of  associate  justice. 

Try:  Yes. 

Small:       So  Fred  Vinson     died  of  a  heart  attack  at  two  o'clock  one  morning  in 
his  apartment  working  on  some  cases,   and  Herb  Brownell,  Attorney  Gen 
eral,   came  out  to  try  to  talk  him  into  taking  associate  Justice. 
Warren  was  an  awful  good  poker  player;  he  always  knew  when  he  had  a 
good  hand  and  he  knew  how  to  play  it.     "Well,  if  you  want  me,  it's 
going  to  be  as  chief  justice.     You  need  a  good  administrator  anyhow 
and  that's  more  down  my  alley."     I'm  not  quoting  because  of  course, 
he  knew  how  to  say  it.     "No,  I  want  to  be  chief  justice." 

So  after  a  couple  hours  out  at  McClellan     Field  in  one  of  the 
offices  out  there,  Brownell  went  back  and  told  Ike,   "We're  stuck 
with  him,  I  guess."     [Laughter] 
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Small:       Well,   so  the  news  came  out,  on  the  radio  and  television  and  so 

forth.     Ronald  Button  was  national  committeeman  of  the  Republican 
party  at  that  time — and  this  is  a  fellow  you  must  talk  to,  inci 
dentally. 

Fry:  Ronald  Button? 

Small:       Ronald  B.  Button.     He's  a  very  prominent  Hollywood  lawyer,  Palm 
Springs  lawyer,   and  I  guess  he  spends  as  much  time  down  there  as 
he  does  in  Hollywood.     He  was  national  committeeman,  later  was 
state  treasurer  for  one  term.     Anyhow,  he  was  with  some  doctors  in 
Hollywood  when  the  news  came  over  the  radio  in  the  room.     One  of 
the  doctors  hit  the  table.     He  said,   "How  are  you  going     to  beat  a 
guy  like  that  that's  got  God  on  his  side?"   [Laughter]     Chief  Justice! 

Fry:  They  were  still  thinking  about  the  fight  over  health  insurance? 

Small:       Oh  yes!     This  was  a  fixation  with  doctors,   still  is,  for  lots  of 
them,  you  know. 

Fry:  I  mean,  Earl  Warren  was  still  kind  of  a  symbol  for  that,  I  guess. 

Small:       Oh  yes,   sure.     They  called  him  everything  right     up  to  communist. 
Socialist  was  an  easy  word  to  put  their  tongue  to.     "Communist," 
when  they  really  got  steamed  up  over  a  couple  of  drinks. 

Fry:  Ronald    Button  is  where? 

Small:       Hollywood,  or  Palm  Springs.     He  has  offices  in  both  places.     He  is 
an  extremely  wealthy  and  successful  Hollywood  lawyer.     He  had  a  lot 
of  movie  clientele  and  I  think  he's  still  practicing.     I  haven't 
been  in  touch  with  him  for  a  number  of  years  but  it  would  be  no 
problem.     John  Weaver  would  be  ideal  to  talk  to  him.     Maybe  he  has. 
I  don't  think  he  mentioned  him  in  his  book. 

Fry:  Was  he  involved  at  all  in  these  negotiations? 

Small:       No,  I  don't  think  so.     He  could  have  been  because  he  was  national 
oommitteeman ;  he  might  have  been  talked  to.     This  I  never  even 
thought  about.     Let's  see.     If  the  Eisenhower  people  called  Ron 
Button,  Ron  Button  would  have  urged  them  to  appoint  Warren  because 
he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Earl  Warren. 

Fry:  Button  would  be  good  for  what?     The   '52  campaign? 

Small:       More  than  that,  I  think.     He  knew  the  governor  for  many  years  as  a 
lawyer,   and  the  governor  used  to  see  him — he  was  one  of  the  people 
whom  he'd  call  once  in  a  while.     It's  just  a  hunch  that  you  might 
get  a  slant  from  him;  he  knows  more  about  what  he  knows  than  I  do. 
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Warren  and  Eisenhower 


Pry:     I  wanted  to  ask  you  how  Warren  felt  about  Eisenhower. 

Small:       He  admired  him  greatly  as  a  great  American  soldier,  of  course,  be 
fore  he  became  a  politician,   and  he  raised  the  usual  question  that 
professionals  in  the  business  raised,  in   'U?  and  *U8  particularly, 
as  to  whether  Eisenhower  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.     When  it 
was  indicated  that  Eisenhower  was  under  consideration  particularly 
by  the  so-called  eastern  establishment,  the  Wall  Street  crowd  there, 
Warren's  comment  was  that  he  was  a  great  American.     It  was  a  very 
cagey  comment— I'd  have  to  look  it  up  to  get  the  exact  wording,  but 
it  is  in  print  some  place.     But  he  thought  very  highly  of  Eisenhower 
as  a  great  American  and  as  a  man.     And  so  when  the  Warrens  first 
went  back,  there  was  a  little  socializing,  of  course,  that's  offi 
cial.     There's  a  reception,  I  think,  possibly  once  a  year  for  the 
court,  chief  Justice  and  the  rest  of  the  court,  at  the  White  House. 
This  is  one  of  their  protocol  affairs. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  in  later  years  Eisenhower  became  in 
creasingly  critical  of  Warren.    He  refused  to  comment  when  the 
segregation  decision  was  announced  in  195**.     He  simply  wouldn't  com 
ment  on  it.     And  I  think  somewhere  along  the  line,  Warren  has  at 
least  indicated  it  might  well  hare  been  a  responsibility  that 
Eisenhower  couldn't  accept,  to  establish  a  favorable  climate  ex  post 
facto  for  this  decision.     The  fact  is  that  he  didn't,  that  he  seemed 
reluctant  to  indicate  that  he  didn't  approve  of  it  and  this  was  hard. 
Of  course,  later  Eisenhower  made— or  is  said  to  have  made — the  state 
ment  that  his  appointment  of  Warren  was  the  biggest  damn  fool  mistake 
he  ever  made.     This  has  been  printed  so  many  times  that  it  may  be 
authentic.     [Laughter] 

Fry:  By  now,  you  mean. 

Small:       I  think  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  coolness.     But  I  think  Warren  felt 
this  way:     he  would  have  welcomed  any  overtures,  but  he  accepted 
Eisenhower's  attitude. 

Fry:          How  did  they  get  along  at  the   '52  convention? 

Small:       Oh  well,  of  course,  they  were  rivals.     The  principal  contenders 

were  Eisenhower  and  Taft,  and  Warren's  hope  was  a  deadlock,  which 
never  occurred  because  Eisenhower  narrowly  won  on  the  first  ballot. 
Harold  Stassen  threw  Minnesota  to  him  after  the  roll  had  been  called 
and  it  was  just  a  matter  of  a  few  votes.     Stassen  threw  Minnesota 
to  Eisenhower,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  becoming  a  White  House  assist 
ant,  I  think,  or  something. 
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Fry:  Well,  I  was  wondering  how  Warren  felt  about  Eisenhower  as  opposed 

to  Taft? 

Small:       I  think  that  if  he  had  been  making  a  choice,  he  would  have  favored 
Eisenhower  because  his  ideological  thinking  was  apart  from  Taft, 
though  Taft  was  a  lot  more  liberal  man  than  the  public  gave  him 
credit  for.     Taft  was  willing  to  go  part  way  on  public  housing,  even 
on  public  health.     He  was  not  a  complete  reactionary.     John  Bricker, 
was,  for  instance.     Taft  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  people  ever 
in  that  Senate,  had  a  very  tragic  death.     Poor  fellow  just  dragged 
himself  over  there  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  before  he  died.     He  was 
on  crutches,  had  cancer  in  his  groin,   should  have  been  in  bed. 

Fry:  Well,  of  course,  Taft  and  Warren  were  on  opposite  sides  on  the  Taft- 

Hartley  Mil,  weren't  they? 

Small:       Warren  never  had  to  deal  specifically  with  Taft-Hartley,   although  in 
the  state  legislature  in  California,  his  attitude  with  respect  to 
labor  legislation  was  at  some  variance  with  it,  I  would  say.     Mainly 
Warren's  position  consisted  of  asking  the  legislature  not  to  enact 
any  repressive  legislation,  which  would  have  been  easy  to  do  under 
the  hysteria  of  the  war,  you  know — you  must  put  everybody  under 
regulation,  that  sort  of  thing.     I  think  his  very  first  message  in 
'U3  asked  for  this,  and  I  know  he  did  in  '1*5  because  I  helped  write 
it  down.    He  asked  the  legislature  not  to  deal  with  any  repressive 
legislation. 


Ideological  Development 

Small:       Actually,  Warren's  ideological  development,  was  a  development.     He 
came  to  Sacramento  in  January,  19^3,  regarded  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  Republican  party  as  another  Hoover.     Just  kick  Olson  out  and, 
by  golly,  the  Republicans — and  they  meant  by  that,  the  wealthy  right 
wing,  now  the  John  Bircher  type  Republican — would  just  take  over  and 
just  run  things  the  way  they  did  when  Merriam  was   gpvernor.     Be  the 
same  sort  of  thing.     And  Warren  quickly  rose  to — he  was  the  type  of 
man  (and  I've  seen  others)  who  was,  you  might  say,  he  grew  under  the 
sunshine,  the  incubation  of  his  exposure  to  problems.     I'm  sure  that 
many  of  the  state's  responsibilities  and  problems  looked  different 
to  him  when  he  got  into  the  governor's  office.     And  he  grew.     We  saw 
this  on  the  Supreme  Court.  This   man  will  always  be  known  as  an 
authentic  liberal,   and  yet  he  wasn't  originally.     He  was  a  tough 
prosecutor  in  Alameda  County  and  his  interests  even  were  rather  narrow. 
I  remember  the  first  time  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  presidency. 
Of  course,  he  was  serious  about  it  in   'U8,  but  he  started  to  brief 
himself  much  more  intensively  for  the   '52  convention  and  he  had  a  man 
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Small:   who  was  an  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  As  I  re 
member,  he  was  a  German  because  he  did  have  an  accent — he  could 
have  been  an  Austrian.  And  he  spent  several  weeks  around  the  of 
fice  preparing  position  papers. 

Fry:     On  national  issues? 

Small:   On  international.  His  field  was  the  entire  situation  in  the  world. 

Fry:     Oh,  I  see. 

Small:   The  Russian  government,  and  everything  else,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  And  Warren  began  to  think  in  a  lot  more  broader  field. 
Of  course,  his  first  real  exposure  was  the  origination  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  the  host  governor.  And  in  keeping  with  his  Scan 
dinavian  thoroughness,  he  wasn't  content  to  go  down  to  San  Francisco 
and  welcome  the  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  to  our  great  state 
and  "we  hope  you  do  a  great  job."  I  don't  think  he  missed  one  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Nations. 

Morris:  Did  he  invite  the  UN  to  California? 

Small:   I  don't  know  just  how  it  came  about.  I'm  sure  he  probably  participated. 
I  imagine  it  was  a  San  Francisco  initiative.  But  in  any  case,  he  was 
down  there.  And  he  was  still  interested  in  running  for  President, 
you  know,  on  into  1952.  He  did  go  back  to  Chicago  in  1952,  hoping 
that  there  would  be  an  Eisenhower -Taft  deadlock,  and  that  the  lightning 
would  strike.  But  of  course  it  didn't.  It  struck  much  more  accurately 
a  year  later  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
which  was,  to  use  his  words,  "a  lot  better  job." 

Morris:  It  certainly  has  a  totally  different  kind  of  pressure,  and  much  more 
freedom  of  action. 

Small:   Warren,  when  he  was  Chief  Justice,  told  me  that  he  would  influence 
United  States  history  more  as  Chief  Justice  than  he  ever  could  as 
President.  I  don't  agree  with  him. 

Morris:  Was  this  before  he  went  to  Washington? 

Small:   This  was  after  he  was  Chief  Justice.  I  used  to  visit  with  him  in  the 
office  back  there  in  Washington,  and  we'd  just  talk  over  old  times, 
pretty  much.  He  said  this  on  one  occasion.  Matter  of  fact,  right 
after  he  was  appointed,  he  said,  "Pop,  this  is  a  better  job  than  the 
presidency,  there 've  only  been  lU  of  us!" 


This  was  always  his  statement: 
comes.  I  will  be  ready. 


I  will  be  ready,  if  the  opportunity 
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Pry:  Are  you  talking  about  the  Supreme  Court  appointment? 

Small:       I'm  talking  about  Lincoln  now.     As  I  told  you  earlier,  I  equate 
these  two  men.     I  think  Warren  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  cast  out 
of  the  same  mold.      [Laughter]     I'm  serious  about  this.     I've  always 
felt  this  way,  that  part  of  it  was  the  clarity  of  mind,  that  fact 
that  they  were  not  cluttered  up.     I've  said  this  to  lots  of  people, 
that  in  my  opinion— and  this  may  be  a  very  superficial  analysis 
but  I'll  still  offer  it— Abraham  Lincoln  had  great  intelligence 
because  he  didn't  know  too  much.     He  had  very  little  education  but 
what  he  had,  it  was  in  his  blood,  the  Bible,  and  ELackstone,   and 
Plutarch,   and  I'm  sure  there  was  a  fourth  book  but  I  can't  re 
member  it.     This  was  all  that  Nancy  Hanks'  cabin  had,  but  this 
fellow  sprawled  on  the  floor  in  the  light  of  an  open  fire,   and 
these  became  part  of  him  and  enabled  him  to  think  very  clearly  and 
express  himself  as  magnificently  as  any  human  being  has  ever  done. 
I  do  equate  them  and  I  think  that  Earl  Warren  also  didn't  permit 
himself  to  become  all  involved  with  a  lot  of  theory  and  other 
people's  ideas.     He  saw  things  in  very  clear  terms.     Let  me  tell 
you  a  significant  story  on  this  point. 

I  was  asked  to  go  to  lunch  by  Martin  Agronsky.     Mr.  Eisenhower 
had  suffered  his  heart  attack.     Could  he  run  for  a  second  term? 
There  was  great  doubt.     Maybe  we'll  have  to  look  to  Earl  Warren 
again.     Sure,  he's  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  perhaps  we  should  look 
to  him  again.     And  they  tried  to  find  out  how  receptive  he'd  be. 
Collier's  Magazine,  then  still  in  business,   asked  Agronsky  to  get 
an  interview  and  they  offered  him  a  fabulous  amount  for  it. 
Agronsky  couldn't  get  near  Warren.     He  even  tried  to  accost  him  in 
the  halls  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  this  didn't  go  over  at  all.     But 
he  did  in  the  process  talk  to  two  or  three  of  the  associate  justices, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  someone  said,   "See  if  Small  can  help 
you." 

So  he  invited  me  to  lunch,  and  as  I  say,  he'd  been  offered  a 
fabulous  price  and  though  he  never  was  able  to  do  the  article,  he 
probably  was  still  well  paid.  He  still  let  me  pick  up  the  check. 
[Laughter]  I  had  no  expense  account. 

Fry:  You  were  Kuchel's  secretary? 

Staall:       Well,  we  had  no  expense  account.     Anyway,  Agronsky  said,   "One  of 
the  people  I  have  talked  to  about  your  man  is  Felix  Frankfurter." 
Felix  Frankfurter,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  great  legal  lights 
of  all  time.     And  as  a  preliminary  anecdote,  when  the  governor 
first  went  on  the  bench  back  there  as  Chief  Justice,   it  was  felt 
that  sooner  or  later  he'd  clash  with  Felix  Frankfurter,  because 
of  his  tremendous  legal  knowledge  and  Warren's  lesser  experience, 
or  so  it  was  considered.     In  a  very  early  case,  the  counsel  was  at 
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Small:   bar  and  Frankfurter  propounded  a  question.  Frankfurter  was  a  very 
involved  man,  tremendous  mentality  but  very  abstruse,  and  he  pro 
pounded  his  question  to  the  counsel.  And  the  counsel  obviously  was 
a  little  thrown,  just  didn't  comprehend.  And  he  started  to  stutter. 
And  the  Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren,  interrupted,  and  he  said,  "Mr. 
Justice,"  speaking  to  Frankfurter,  "do  you  mean  ..."  and  he  para 
phrased  his  question  in  simple  terms.  The  newspaper  people  there 
grabbed  their  pencils  and  got  ready  for  the  roof  to  fall  in— you 
didn't  do  this  to  Frankfurter.  Frankfurter  said — one  of  the  re 
porters  told  me  this — put  his  finger  alongside  his  nose  in  his 
characteristic  gesture  and  look  at  Warren  for  a  long  time,  and 
finally  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  that  is  what  I  mean."  Someone 
wrote  a  column  about  it — felt  that  the  Chief  Justice  is  "in,"  he's 
going  to  do  all  right. 

So  Agronsky  asked  me  to  have  lunch  with  him  to  see  if  I  could 
get  him  an  appointment  and  so  forth.  And  he  said,  "One  of  the 
people  I've  talked  to  is  Felix  Frankfurter.  And  I  asked  him,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  Chief  Justice,  as  a  lawyer?"  And  he  said 
Frankfurter  told  him,  "Well,  Mr.  Agronsky,  he  is  not  a  great  legal 
scholar  and  he'll  never  be  so  regarded,  but  he  has  a  quality  of 
heart  that  enables  him  to  perceive  a  problem  and  find  the  same  solu 
tion,  in  most  cases,  that  I_  find  by  a  very  complicated  mental 
process." 

Fry:     Through  all  sorts  of  abstractions. 

Small:  He  said,  "a  quality  of  heart."  This  was  Felix  Frankfurter.  They 
became  very  close  friends,  you  know.  They  disagreed  on  the  Court 
many  times  but  they  were  very  close  personal  friends. 


Transcribers:  Helen  Kratins  and  Jane  West 
Final  typist:  Beverly  R.  Heinrichs 
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